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PREFACE 


A NE\A outline ' of modern European History 

can be justified only if it attacks the subject from 
a new angle and with a distinctive purpose. Ti 
is hoped that this little book fulfils that condition, h 
owes its existence to a course of lectures delivered 
in the winter of 1931-2 at Gresham College, under the 
auspices of the University of London. The lec¬ 
tures were mostly delivered extempore or from rough 
notes, and no attempt has been made verbally to re¬ 
produce them. But the fact that this book is based 
upon them explains its form and to some extent its 
contents. The audience at Gresham College was an 
exceptional one, consisting entirely of adults—pro¬ 
fessional and business men and women, with a large 
sprinkling of teachers. In addressing it I was constantly 
asking myself this question : ■ What does the average 
citizen want to know about European history ? ’ Mv 
answer was : * He wants to know only so much' as will 
enable him to understand the complex problems pre¬ 
sented by the Europe of to-day.’ That answer supplies 
the key to the method adopted in this book. The book 
is not a summary, but an outline, and I have tried to 
include in that outline only suck facts as are essentia] 
tor the purpose I have indicated. 


I am encouraged to publish it, partly because those 
to whom the lectures were addressed appeared to find 
m them something which they could not find elsewhere • 
partly (to be perfectly frank) because, though the 

A' 
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i i. -.f mv Oxford teaching 
subjects here treated formed par ^ by the st imu- 

for many years, I found myjf P Gresham College 

W.* «“»* “ dis “ tnin6 

readers. . T bone that this book will be 

I have another reason . P . and Universities 

found well adapted for us ® 1 d of £ urop ean History. 

if is not. of course, intended ^ ^ ement , beg in 
serious study of History should^ que historical stories, 
only with adolescence. P e ^ bodied in rhymes), 
names, and dates (esp c * f amous men and 

graphic geography, log 1 P lessons for the 

women-—these are t» app of History should 

rs-dt ie 'rr,; 

lengthening one—teaches olescent , provided the 

aU t0 'write doum 

SSSSfor them. This little book, then, is addressed 

o beginners of all ages from fifteen ^t y , g 

For reasons, scientific and utll ^ b ’ may form 
divided into three parts, s ° a^aji ^ ^ ree year s' course 

In the latter case, use must he made ot^ ^ of 

further reading, appende o { P be compression 

chapters. In order to compensate for the P^ ^ 

Si U «"• —• 

*1 W— A r Grant «o. 



PREFACE 


vn 

careful correction of the proofs of Part I., and to Sir 
Richard Lodge for a similar service performed by him in 
respect of Part II. Both those eminent historians made 
a number of valuable suggestions which I have, for the 
most part, followed, but neither is in any degree re¬ 
sponsible for my persistence in errors of opinion or fact 
lo other writers my heavy obligations are, I trust, in 
every case acknowledged either in (the verv few) foot 
notes, or in the lists of books. 

„ J- A. R. HARRIOT] 

November 1932 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

T HIS book was first published in 1933. I n response 
to the demand for a new edition, the whole 
book has now been revised ; some errors have 
been corrected ; a few notes have been added ; and 
he lists of books have been slightly lengthened by the 
inclusion of books published (mostly) since 1933 That 
year as we now perceive was critical. From that time 
events marched quickly towards the fresh catastrophe 
°1 1939 - The consequence is that we see all recent 

ofThe 5 w 'll'w perS P eCtive ‘ Particularly is that true 
of the World War of 1914-18. It no longer looms so 

arge in history as it did when we could still believe that 

it was a war to end war. I have therefore deemed it 

necessary to recast the chapter dealing with events since 
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1914 and to add three new chapters to bring the 
narrative down to the outbreak of war in 1939. I hope 
that, as a result, this new edition will prove not less 
acceptable to readers than its predecessor. I need not 
apologize for having ‘ borrowed ' some paragraphs from 
earlier books of my own, since few readers, I fear, will 
discover the repetition. Those who do will, I hope, 
condone it, since it is done in obedience to a famous 

Greek precept. 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


June 1944. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN EUROPE, 1453 to 1939 

PART I 


1436. Invention of Printing. 

I 453 - Turks capture Constantinople. 

J 453 - End of Hundred Years’ War. 

1464- Cosmo di Medici founds Platonic Academy at Florence 
1492. Columbus discovers the West Indies. 

1492. Spaniards capture Granada. 

1493- Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 

1494- Italian expedition of Charles VIII. 

1496. Colet (1466-1519) lectures at Oxford. 

1497 - John Cabot discovers Newfoundland, etc. 

1498. Vasco da Gama discovers Cape Route to India 
1516. Dean Colet founds St. Paul's School 

1516. Erasmus (1466-1536) publishes his edition of the New Testament 
1516. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) publishes Utopia. ' 

I 5 l 7 ' !r uther ’ s Theses at Wittenberg (see also Chap. VI). 

1565. Revolt of the Netherlands (see also Chap. IX) 
i 577~8o. Drake sails round the world. 

W HAT does the average reader want to know about 
European history ? What should an intelligent 
examiner require of an examinee ? The adult 
reader does not want to foUow-the young student should 

SCOPE OF THE Q f a dinlomnr 1 ^ r ^ t0rtU0US details 

BOOK of a diplomacy barren of permanent results • 

•g n j?j ^ e * ais military campaigns • nor the 

ramifications of dynastic relationships. Not that these things 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

THE DAWN OF THE MODERN ERA 
Some Outstanding Dates 
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Le devoid of historical 

as ' drum and trumpet “Section of personal 

I of the work of diplomacy or ignore the r q{ 

and fandty affections or the t part in 

politics. W ar nas \ Hpfprminine the destinies 

T" di kinj“ s“‘Z°L “tl e ambitions, .hi passions, and 

b’ngs, a,* »t„ !, rSmic S a” 

als ° ha !„us t e accordingly register the results of diplomacy 
outline must. aecordi g y 0 tactics and strate gy 1S , 

Snam’ ony inTiar a, they producod d.bnit. tosnl.s 
'•"'S.rm.m p “p'oS SlTKU h to explain bow 

-srs'isr ^srssJSsiK 

States—-some large, some small, but each under a Government 
o ts O Itis not important, for example to know 

ly Monaco now mentioned for the first and last time 
in this narrative, or San Marino, or even Lichtenstein has 
survived as a ‘ State.' But it is evidently important to 
have this information about the Papal State, the Vatican, 
though the jurisdiction of the Pope, as a Temporal Sovereign, 
no\v extends only to 109 acres. It is still more important to 
know why Italy came into existence as a united kingdom 
so late as 1S71. while France and Spain attained the same 
goal in the sixteenth century, and England in the Seventh ? 
Similarly, though the political status of Lichtenstein, or 
even of Luxembourg, is not a matter of great significance, it 
is vitally important to know why the unification of the German 
people, like that of the Italians, was delayed till near the end 
of the nineteenth century. Again, why does Switzerland 
exist at all-in defiance it would seem of every political 
canon of ethnography and geography, in spite of diffeiences 
among her people, of race, religion, and language? Why 
do Holland and Belgium form two separate States in spite 
of many things which might have drawn them together i 
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Why are there six separate States in the Balkan peninsula > 

■» ~ = 

h . h hC P 1 oll 1 tlcal P roce ss of modern Europe might therefore 
be described as one of integration and disintegration • and 
both processes curiously enough, have been to a great 

WhaT d ° min f ted ^ the same force—that of Nationality 
What preasety Nationality ’ means is a question which 
though important, must be postponed. It is, however’ 
unqueshonahle that it has operated, now to bring together 
d r / Sln g>e Government States that were at one time 

fnd ltalv lnde . pe " den , t ' as f the recent cases of Germany 
, dI1 ^ n ° w break np States which were formerly one 

independent SS£“* * ^ ° tt0n,an Empire ’ “vend 

This book will not attempt to survey the whole of 
European history It is concerned only with modern Europe 
The division of history into ancient, medieval, and modern' 

bluSed lm y the rt d - aI T the dividing Hnes are necessarily 
blurred, but the device has the sanction of long usage, and 

at is more important, of practical convenience. Yet the 
delimitation of the dividing lines is not easy. 

■ ^ J at ’ I 116 "’ is tbe scien tific and appropriate starting- 
point for a history of Modern Europe ? With rare unaniim fy 

ha ; Ve agTe r e c d that the modern era opens in the 
fifteenth century. If unwisely pressed for a precise date 

they indicate, though reluctantly, the year 1453. 

he fifteenth century does unquestionably mark a new 
historical era. All periods are, indeed, ‘ transitional ’ ; but 

a new era som e seem more definitely than others to 

mark a change from an older state of things to 
a new. Among such periods, the ‘ fifteenth century ’ stands 

° U * PI T-T lnen , '. But We must not define tha ‘ or any 
C, historical century ’ too narrowly. ‘ Nature ’ as 

Mr. Balfour once wittily remarked, ‘ does not exhibit her 

uniformity by any pedantic adherence to the decimal system.’ 

in°ir+l 1 ^ USt ® lon f ate , our ‘century’ sufficiently to include 
in it the work not only of Dante (1265-1321) and Petrarch 

( I 3°4 I 374 ). but that of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton; 
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not only the Historicbut* those of 

Drake Stfl’and.the other and 

These names 1 " es lf 1 “ y *® 6 not actually undergoing 
form of the world , ltse n it was changing. To 

transformation, mans torians have attached a con- 

this period according y, ^ , Age of the Renaissance.’ 

venient label. They employed to denote, on 

The term ‘ Renaissance hashistorical evolution, on 
the one hand, a P cnod ° r ; A the development of human 
the other a phase or mo witimately mean many different 
thought. In truth it may ^™^ h ” here is diversity of 
things to different numb. of spirit, and it 

manifestation, there is an underly ? > describe the 

is this that we must endeavourdiscern. concentrate 

Renaissance as the new birth « par ,i„ 

attention on an excecu by * e£?ar( i it as marking 
aspect of the whole movement. T* rega.*« ^ another 

the ’ new birth of modern t ^ movement . We may 

these things are if 

-^a^^h^nd^e^I^ 

and metaphorically The gr Brah e, of Kepler 

astronomers, of Cop mcus^ J t0 the terrestrial 

discoveries °'of 1S Christopher Columbus and Bartholomew 

ST The Renaissance meant the opening 
of a new heaven on earth. It recalled the gaze of man 

from the exclusive contemplation of the llfe a eyond f 
„ ra ve to the manifold beauties and infinite possibilities of the 
fife on earth. The movement has in this aspect been 
described as a ‘ Pagan reaction,’ and to the coarser minds 
the Renaissance did mean a relapse into Paganism, a revolt 
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oflhf w!il re and ai a nt : Wl ] ether 0f the Celled, the passions, 
t e will, and a careless assertion of the liberty that is 

shi", liccn “., -Smis 

like that of Sir 1 liomas More, the new heaven opened to the 
gaze of man by the Renaissance meant, in very trutli a 

toTaftSntT Cart ? ; k meant a Ca "’ definite and insistent, 

to an attempt to realize upon earth the kingdom of God 

only hl T^tbe age ' We must admit ’ was to ‘he finer spirits 
only, io the average man the Renaissance signified rather 

from el the C res a t 10n f intellect and the human will 

ente unon 1 S * ternal authorit y- a " invitation to 
enter upon a splendid but strictly mundane inheritance 

Individual freedom, self-realization, were the dogmas of this 
Thf Renaissance *“ ^ ^ A 

i n z t“V“ t e °vzrz 

geographical ?m nt ^ ° f . P ° litical histor y. unquestion- 
discoveries a 3 7 ^ ie m °st important was the renewed 

. curiosity about the world in which we live 

resulting in the great geographical discoveries of the later 

fifteenth century. The world on which men looked 

m the sixteenth century was utterly different from that 

which confronted them at the beginning of the fifteenth 

Down to the last decades of the fifteenth century man's 

geographical horizon was bounded by Europe, Asia and 

the coasts of Africa as far south (roughly) as the Equator 

T ien the century actually closed they knew that the African 

that dld " 0t , extend be y° nd the Cape of Good Hope 
hat India could be reached by a continuous sea voyage 

tieWe'r^ 8 had , r ® ached an archipelago which he named 
st Indies, and that Cabot had landed on coasts which 

PlaTnl 0 "’ T" 6 k ” t0 be th0Se of the American Continent.’ 
worW’ he n6X generation would be born into a new 

Dates are in this connexion, highly significant 
Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery from Spain 

n n 492 ' In 1493 p ope Alexander VI issued his famous 
Pnrthe new world exclusively to Spain and 
ortugal and defining them respective spheres. In 1497 
John Cabot sailed from Bristol and reached Newfoundland.’ 
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^ xtsrss 

Hope to India. . simultaneous and (except 

How are we to account *° r , ( „ mani feS tati 0 n of maritime 
in the case of Portugal) s tries on t he Atlantic sea- 

activity on the part o[ th e iners and merchants of Venice 
board? What were t , m supply a partial 

and Genoa about . ' Q n an jinks, having for exactly a 
answer. In Ud 3 . ™ h towar ds a complete conquest 

century been steadily a v extinguished the last remnants 

of the Balkan peninsula final y - and made themselves 

of the Eastern or By zanUn f r ' ntinop i c . Before another 
masters of the capital city , j, ho le of the Levant, 

century had been “'^f^^^SopSamia, Syria, Palestine, 

its islands and coasts, under the domination of the 

Egypl and Arab,, tad p.~d ^ „•.<!. lo Basra. 

srrcaspS",, 

tire rale, o« l„ree con- 

had found their way into Europe by the Person Gulf, and 

commanded by Constantinople. Co ns tantmople f.eU < 

Se wares of the East reached Egypt by sea, were brought 
down the Nile, and arrived in European waters by way of 
Alexandria. Sultan Selim I (1512-20) made himself master 

° f truin' Constantinople, Alexandria, and the coasts of 
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Veni e c n e iC1 a a nd § Ge n S oi 0Un J thdr Way int ° E,lro P e b y of 

Venice and Genoa. For centuries Venice was the most 

quesTsTnd^th 61564 ° f E " ropean trade - The Turkish con¬ 
quests and the consequent obstruction to the old trade 

rou es left Venice and Genoa high and dry, and reduced the 
Mediterranean-so long the main stream of European trade 
—to the position of a backwater. P 

Europe thus found itself faced by two alternatives • 
either to forgo all the luxuries of the East—the spices and 
gems, the gold and the silks—and to lose all the profits of 
he trade in such articles, or to discover new sea-paths which 

Economic motives-the desire for trade and wealth- 

enterjrises rrt^ 1 S T* "'f' inspired the maritime 

enterpuses of the Spaniards and the Portuguese Fn 
couraged by their famous Prince Henry, the ^Navigator’ 
(1394-1460), the Portuguese had, for nearly a century^ been 
ngaged in researches in the science of astronomy’ and 
contmuous experiments in the art of navigation. They were 
inspired partly, no doubt, by a desire to extend the frontiers 
f knowledge, partly by the lust of commercial gain but much 

enthusbsm “f ““T” “ C >«", ^ S 

enthusiasm for the Cross. It was mostly proselytizing and 
missionary zeal that took the Portuguese to IndirMve come 
to seek Christians and spices.’ So said the first of Vasco da 
Gama s sailors to land in India. If they could not find 
Christians there, they were prepared, as their subsequent 
proceedings showed, to make them. Spain also, like Portugal 
had been carrying on an age-long crusade against the Moslem’ 
and was insp.red by a like passion to extend a knowledge of 
Christianity among the heathen. & 

Such were the forces operating in this period to 
dwelt 1 ° nlZe man S kn0wled § e of the ear th on which he 

in hil e . Xtended knowledge of the heavens assisted him greatly 
m his terrestrial adventures. The Science of Astronomy 

science AND Pr oved a powerful aid to the art of navigation 
invention If racial antagonisms, religious enthusiasm 

and commercial ambition supplied the stimuli 
science provided the instrument. The invention of the 
mariner s compass made possible the voyages of the great 
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8 gut the discoveries thus facihtat 

were Something more s'^Sidney Lee. ' which had 

hith So e s -vl 

small corner of it were t had hither to been regarded 

was revealed that tha nhvsical life and nature was 

by men as the whole sphere of phy ' erse of which 

in reality a mere fragment ^pSi . . . The maritime 
there had been no prer ou ^ e P panses of land and sea 
explorations • • • . . f the fragments of earth and 

which reduced to msig , hitherto been familiar. . • • 

heaven with which ««»contributions to the 
Such discoveries were < levers tQ lift the spirit of 

science of geography, they wci ^ 

man into unlooked-for altltu ^ S ‘ ind us that the spirit of 
Those words may serve to other spheres besides 

the Renaissance operated n . ‘ J nd maritim e adventure. 

those of cominer st i c manifestation 

rediSCOVCrS °* 

treasures of the ancient world. , . ome ca p them), 

Ml through the Middle or dark Agesf^ ^ ^ 

the treasures of ancient Some o{ t hese were to be 

possession of a handful o • { h were collected 

found in the great abbeys, but by the Turks 

at Constantinople. The cap* * J the Lit y crary as to the 

gave an impulse almost as S ag there sur vived even 

Geographical Renaissance. Empire at Byzantium the 

a shadow of the old Ea toEmp^^phoVus. At the 

scholars clung to the she carrying with them their 

* »>, «“ ttw",oiiW Italy yielded 

manuscripts, to the Um > humanism ; and from 

“Ke p :«d“? »» ^ * *>“ 

light of the new learning. does 

not Sidney'tto gen"'o„ ignore Dante I 
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What that meant to letters and learning it is the business 
of the literary historian to tell, but we may guess something 
of it by recalling the names of a few of the great men of this 
era. The new learning gave to England men like Grocyn 
(1446-1519), Linacre (1460-1524), John Colet (1446 or 7-1519), 
Erasmus, if we may temporarily claim him as an Englishman 
(first visit to England, 1498), and Sir Thomas More (b. 1478) • 
a little later it gave us Sir Walter Raleigh (b. 1552), and Sir 
Philip Sidney (b. 1554), Spenser (b. 1552), and Bacon (b. 1561), 
Marlowe (b. 1564), Shakspeare (b. 1564), and the Great Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists: it gave to France Ronsard (b. 1524), 
and his companions of the Pleiade, Montaigne (b. 1533), and 
Rabelais (d. 1553) ; to Italy Machiavelli (b. 1469), and 
Bandello ( b . 1480), Tasso (b. 1544), and Ariosto (b. 1474), 
whose Oilando furioso ’ one great scholar has selected as 
‘ the purest and most perfect extant example of Renaissance 
poetry. Germany during the same period could boast of 
Johann Reuchlin and Ulrich von Hutten, Melanchthon, and 
Martin Luther, names which suggest irresistibly Sir Richard 
Jebb s conclusion that ‘ the paramount task which the New 
Learning found in Germany was the elucidation of the Bible ’ ; 
Portugal, of Camoens; and Spain, of Calderon and Cervantes. 

Of the men mentioned in this rather haphazard list, most 
of the Germans and several of the Englishmen are more 
the closely associated with the movement which we 

reformation know as the Reformation than with that of the 

Renaissance. But in England, as in Germany, 
the two movements were, especially in the earlier phases, 
inextricably intermingled. It was not so everywhere. 

The manifestation of the new humanist spirit, as already 
indicated, varied greatly in different countries. In Italy it 
the renais- was frankly pagan, and the moral effects were, 
SK H n E ^ or time being, almost wholly bad. In 

Germany and in England it was otherwise. 
In the two great Teutonic nations the revival of learning was 
from the first closely associated with new methods of biblical 
exegesis, with new spiritual ideals, with a renewed moral 
earnestness. 

Of this association between the revival of learning and the 
refoimation of morals there are no better or more typical 
examples than John Colet and his fellow-workers Erasmus and 
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Sir Thomas More. But such ^ 0 °/ ‘the 

earliest, and m some ^spe^.^ Ecclesiastically their 

the reforma- . ; reform without revolution. Intcll 

S i they were the exponents of the ‘ Higher 
, " auy „ y Tn nlace of the time-worn scholastic 
Criticism 1 of their day. P narrow pedantry, they 

method, with its dry ori ■ v.il.lic'il interpretation based 
sought to initiate a system of ford Lec tures 
upon sound lnstorical m tl d ^ ^ a few of the con- 
anticipated much of the m > _ , , The letters to 

elusions, of the ' Hl S] ier11 \ nt 0 f the. Creation distinctly 
***&? h°e n doc e t“ accomodation; the principle 
Xch is f^l“ nmdern critics as that of ‘ Progressive 

Revelation.’ 7ca lous reformer in the sphere 

tion of Papa! authority, an . kers wou ld have had 

Supremacy, Colet and m, with the doctrinal and 

!;* gra£SiST- fc s.'S!K«- «..»>«■ bu. 

< h ' s,rikins i y ?r;‘ 

— ™fir tis. 

- ” “7 s 

"“d,"cal ^‘ecclesiastical changes weni carriedth™gh 

taT *„ it Jin « «' » century o, Ugliting had .1 
tost nishlcd we sec Germany politically 

confederation !rfElectTates andDuchieT of Bishoprics and 
Cities, under the more or less nominal authority of an heredi- 

tarv president. 

C ff. Dean Colets Letters on the Mosaic Account of the treat,on. 
cd. J. H. Lupton (1876). and Marriott: Life of John Colct. 
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In France also, Protestantism allied itself with the forces 
of political disruption : but the centralizing monarchy had 

(c) IN FRANCE to ° long a start, the work of Louis XI 

for nought. Conse'que^itly'/n France^the^centripetal 

g-4 3 SL £ 

But S the°t CaUS V might even extort an Edict of Nantes 
ut the triumph of the disruptionists, though brilliant was 

brief; Richelieu made it clear that the principle of religious 

toleration would not be permitted to cover the schemes 

either of feudal reactionaries or of disloyal provincials The 

Huguenots might worship as they pleased,> so long as they 

of Fra d nS. emSe ^ ^ t0 the latdy consolid ated monarchy 

Thus we come by a natural transition to another out 
standing feature of the period before us—the work of national 

sysL°m ° n and the f ° rmati0n of the modern States- 

a „, D , Ur »' g i he Mlddle Ages the European system was essenti- 

unity of the 

national oly Roman Empire and the Holy Catholic 

consolidation Lilurch - Modern Europe is based upon the 

. principle of national individualism. The bind- 

mg force of the medieval system was derived from a common 
appeal to a common superior. The existing system rests 

, P ° n i he . lm P llcatlon °f an equilibrium among free in- 
ependent, compact, homogeneous, self-contained and 
nominally co-equal States. Whether the idea of nationalism 
is not obsolescent, whether the existing order or disorder is 
not already giving place to a new order based upon the 
principle of internationalism, is a question which the mere 

th?t° the 15 "r Call6d m P ° n t0 answer - Tt 15 Plain, however 
hat the question could not have emerged had not Europe 

passed through the era of nationalism with which these 

pages are concerned. se 

Anyway, the sixteenth century marks the period of 
transitwn from the old system to the new, and thus^ve bring 
into logical association the two outstanding events of i 453 ® 

Chap P x miSSi ° n eVCn *° W ° rShip WaS somewhat limited. Cf. infra. 
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,h, I,n 01 Constantinople and the final 

English from Franc, Bath c ““ b ( 0 c on '„ anU „„ple by the 

ZStrX Solved 

SSZ Sing Sehture -*J^ST!5S 

aeeis of a powerful monarchy. , 

S Spain was engaged simultaneously upon the same task. 

Closely parallel with the expulsion oft the L W 

France is the expulsion of the Moors iroi 
SPA1N Spain In 1492 Granada was taken and tire 

secular crusade of Spaniard against Moor was at las^ at ran 

end That great and eagerly anticipated triumph may oe 
regarded as at once the first-fruits and the seal of nationa 
consolidation in Spain. Thus France and Spain came into 
bein» as strong, compact, consolidated nations, in each case 
under highly centralized monarchies. For the attammen o 
the same stage Germany and Italy had to wait until 1870. 
National consolidation quickly led to international 

r " The Ttalian”''Expedition of Charles VIII in 1494 mar ^ 
the beginning of a new era in international politics. 1 

the Middle Ages there were no international 

Pranceand wars because there were no nations, there 
SPA1N were bundles of feudal principalities loosely 

bound together by the tie of a common obedience to a feudal 
suzerain, as in France; there were City Republics as in 

Italv; there were petty kingdoms, as in Spain. But, with 

exception of England and Hungary, there were no nations. 
Europe might almost be said to have consisted of an agglom¬ 
eration of buffer states. But the sixteenth century changed 
all that With national consolidation there came the defini¬ 
tion of external boundaries; with territorial definition 
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international disputes nnrl 

the keys wherewith to ,1 ■ ? co ™ e u Pon another of 

the rivalry o Fmnce and the A “f te ? th -“ nt,lr y PoHtics- 

It is beyond the Sje of 

discuss details ■ it must snff, S * ln j roduc . tor y chapter to 
outlines. Meanwhile we mn-t Ce ..° lave indicated broad 

tions. The first is ecclesiastical furt . hcr com Piica- 

Both the t-rrat n l r and the second economic. 

as £%££££$ 

Politically, there was still th’e ?- a ‘T dlv , ision of Parties. 

The Huguenots brought the Enfdkh tn n j f ‘ llth - 

S”f £ST- r^e. 

FrS l ” d an<1 welfnW.'SeXSs 

unZtUyl'ZT,,* t , h , e J; te f’„ C “ SOlidaM s *«e ™ 

EsS TE, 1 ’"' for "* P»S r J»,!E, 

'E„xt *g a 

owed their existence and EhzabShan EnglndIts escaT" 3 

But the struggle between Spain and the Netherlands on 

1 French Wars of Religion, ist ed„ p. 85. 
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I! o« side, and Spain 

led to the birth of a and rmporta^ politics . 

but enormously enlarged l of evolution. Beginning as a 
We can mark clearly the stag q{ Aragon an d Anjou, 

dynastic contest between t Ital „ Enlarged into a 

the prize had been supi y the prize was supremacy 

contest between France and Sp^g d had interfered 
in Europe. In the E^^^^^^But a new phase of 
only spasmodically and ,n ‘ er " tcrial stren gth and resources 

the struggle was opening. 'strikingly disproportionate. 

of the competitors wer 5 & a match. Had 

Neither for France nor . P a * ‘ us ^ ye could hardly have 
they been able to combine agai the r i se of the 

escaped absorption or destruc ' j to the problem and 
Dutch republic brings a ^w factor mto « ^ ^ 

leads to an extraordinary Europe, it 

arena is no longer confined to Italy 

becomes world-wide. ^orarteristic of the new era— 

Hence, another outstanding cha « . h winning of 

Scie.ce 

- TvJZ T t s. 

P ar V fnrt t i rl t the economic relations 

economics partly to the fact that me ecu 

": “ ■»s:“ d jr sa.'sssrr& - 

S&rSiS 

More than this, men began to inquire as to the causes of 

^ Sf TS 
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X •»« she co„: 

wealth with the precious metah^Th’ ^ ^ o ,dcnt,f y 
truths of Mercantilism11 <. the fal >acies or half- 

aTdVXcf Economics 

arena * “ d the C ° nsec 3 uent extension of the fighting 

n i,58o) sy " 

2? ar slT=J T S, y aft&W ■ 

was foremost i„ annihilatin' these, X oftpah, X™ 1 

Drake nor devil nor Spaniard feared, 
lheir cities he put to the sack ; 

He singed his Catholic Majesty’s beard 
And harried his ships to wrack. 

off fi HnllinH ln bf tournament were already being played 

Sat ■ ■„ , f 'I' »XeX aX” 

“ri™ Fr “ Ce ““ E " e, “ d - B ”‘ 

That future later sections of this book will disclose. 




CHAPTER II 

PHYSICS AND POLITICS 


T HIS book is concerned with political history—the 
listory of the States (tto'Acis) of Europe, and of their 
relations with each other. But Politics is ever closely 
associated with Physics; geography is the basis of history. 
It would seem well, therefore, to indicate, in a general way, 
some of the outstanding physical features which have so 
largely governed the political development of Europe during 
the last four centuries. 

The most characteristic and conspicuous achievement of 

lhfiH Pen0 f d + n aS M been ' l S We have seen ' the development of 
t ic idea of the Nation-State, the parcelling out of the whole 

rW Ur f°^ mt f°i a nun \ ber of Sovereign States, each indepen- 
den of the other, and most of them roughly corresponding 

whichTo tn ffer T CCS ° f , race ' rellglon ' Ian guage, and tradition 
which go to make up what we call ‘ nationality.’ Nationality 

itw 1S if - e ? ssu ™ e( \ basis of the modern state. But national- 
7 lAtA 15 argdy the creation of physical geography. 

first natl f ° ns ° f modern Europe England was the 

first to attain to national unity and national self-conscious- 

englandand r e f S \ Among the many causes which con- 
greatBRITAIN tnbuted to her ‘precocious’ development (as 

,, Frenchmen term it), geography was perhaps 

the most potent. The effects of her insular position upon 
her political development are indeed the commonplace of 

every schoolboy essayist, and need not detain us. Had the 
rlantagenets and Lancastrians maintained their hold on the 
continental possessions of their Norman and Angevin pre¬ 
decessors—-had they not failed to retrieve them—the effects 
of the insular position of Britain might have been neutralized. 
Had they extended their French possessions and become as 

™ Ua J ly kl " gs , of F [ ance as the y were kings of England, 
England might have become nothing more than an insular 

A 
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appendage to a great continental Empire—relatively almost 
as insignificant as Ireland. 

As things turned out, her insular position was an exceed¬ 
ingly important factor in her national development. But if 
it contributed to precocity in a political direction, it greatly 
retarded economic and commercial development. Stress was 
laid in the preceding chapter upon the significance of the 
geographical Renaissance of the fifteenth century. Important 
to the world at large, important to Europe as a whole, it 
was pre-eminently important to our own island. 

Down to the end of the fifteenth century England might 
still be accurately described as ‘ that farthest corner of the 

rur THiM AQir West.’ She enjoyed, like Spain, the advan- 
age and the tage of frontiers exactly denned ; her insularity 
oceanic gave her a measure of security which, other 

conditions being favourable, conduced to rapid progress 
in the attainment of political unity ; but commercially 
and intellectually she was exceptionally backward. All that 
was most advanced in the world of letters, of art, and of 
commerce found a natural centre in the lands bordering 
on the great highway of the Mediterranean There was the 
heart of civilization ; little wonder if the circulation had 
become somewhat sluggish before the blood could reach the 
north-western extremities. 

The geographical discoveries of the late fifteenth century 
changed all that. In conjunction with other circumstances 
already noticed, they left the Mediterranean cities high and 
dry ; the centre of political gravity shifted from the inland 
sea to the Atlantic Ocean ; as Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Venice, and Genoa waned, Lisbon, Bordeaux, Bristol, London, 
and Amsterdam waxed. England, so long the ultima thule of 
the civilized world, became, in the literal geographical sense, 
its centre. 

The geographical revolution found England unprepared 
to assume the new role which nature seemed anxious to 

assign to her. When the battle of Bosworth 
england OF ( 1485 ) placed the Crown of England on the 

head of Henry Tudor, England, though politi¬ 
cally overgrown, was socially and economically anaemic. 
Her population, not yet recovered from the ravages of the 
bubonic plague in the fourteenth century, was scant and 
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in-shore fishing was a national^ a , pUtude for t,le sea, and 
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Bordeaux for wineTn^to YclnX’ TJT*' to 

limits of her maritime activity Such ? re P rese "tcd the 
ported came to her either in VeLi-f i • luxuncs as she im- 
via Bruges and Ghent the nelres/Z 5 ’ -"“T re S ulari y 

continental trade-routes. 4 termini of the main 
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In the England S the fiZer rZ attainme nt of unity, so 

that the development of the consider ^ W3S manifcst 
gone too fast Parliampnfa r lstltutlonal machinery had 

form of Government unless'a SeZT™ 4 * ^ Very worst 

English Parliament, as a sreaFhZ ^ Z 7 for iL The 

not, at that time, ready ■ for the^ffi ? 35 ° bserved ’ was 
it had won r Ztw 4 , efficien t use of the liberties 

administrative order^’ i Therp 13 !* deveIo P me nt had outrun 

of the baronial oligaZiy.n he Z ^ m the lawJ essness 

Wars of the ‘ Rose! ’ were the c ha°Z ° f Whkh the 

Under such condition! charactenst ic symptom. 

But those conditions^underweZTnZ C ° UM n0t prOS P er - 

profound modification Whnteve 1 th ® Slxteen th century, 
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strong Government the discinline 7 gave 4 16 count ry 

Political and social recuptra 1 "T 56 essential to 

the national efflorescenceZh.Vh ii The > effect was seen in 
bethan era. ° rescence - wJ nch threw lustre on the Eliza- 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional History. 
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Meanwhile the lead in geographical adventure and 
imperial expansion was taken by the nations of the Iberian 

Peninsula. Geography indicated their right to 
J«e.Jberian leadership. A Papal Bull did but confirm it. 

Portugal is, indeed, as has been truly said, 

1 i n the eyes of Geography a standing anomaly ’ ; but the 
pre-eminence enjoyed for a century by Portugal, though 
well deserved, was transient, and could not, in view of her 
position and circumstances, have been otherwise. A wiser 
policy might indeed have postponed, it could not have averted, 
the decadence of Portugal. As regards the Iberian Peninsula 
as a whole, nature clearly intended it to enjoy independence, 
and to take its place among the countries of Europe as a 
political entity. Yet a single state it has never formed except 
for sixty years (1580-1640), and then only under the stress of 
force ; nor has it ever achieved more than superficial unity. 
For this, Geography must share with History the responsi¬ 
bility. A strong and persistent provincialism is the out¬ 
standing political characteristic of Spain, and provincialism, 
evidently dictated by the fact that the whole peninsula is 
cut up by a series of mountain chains, was accentuated by the 
prolonged contest with the Moors. Only bit by bit was the 
soil of Spain retrieved for Christianity, and each bit, as it was 
cleared of the ‘ infidel,' tended to establish itself not merely 
in independence, but in isolation. To the secular Crusade 
against the Moors we must also ascribe the fervour of Spanish 
Catholicism. But of that more must be said presently. 

The effect of geography upon political development is 
irresistibly suggested by a glance at a physical map. The 

prolongation of the Pyrenees along the southern 

provunc i alism coast of the Bay of Biscay cuts off the Asturias 

and Galicia from the rest of Spain ; separated 
by the valley of the Douro from that of the Tagus, the long 
chain of the Sierra de Guadarrama runs right across the 
peninsula ; to the south of the Tagus runs the shorter chain 
of the Sierra Toledo, and further south again the much 
loftier Sierra Morena, almost completely cutting off Anda¬ 
lusia from the provinces to the north of it. It would have 
been little less than a political miracle had provinces so 
divided by nature been united by statesmanship ; and in 
statesmanship Spain has not been prolific. 
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Archduke Charles, tffL^bwg^date^ ^ 
A century later, in the Peninsular War, Napoleon’s failure 
onquer Spain was due hardly less to the invertebrate 
organism with which he found himself in conflict L f, 

support afforded to the Spaniards by Wellington's genius and 

on l2 gS'?' F ’ 0m » h “ C ““' s Comment 

on ms Gallic campaigns were first given to the world it 
has been a commonplace of military criticism that ‘ a bar 
barous country is less easily conquered than a civil ' The 
ormans conquered England almost at a single blow ■ thev 

uSTST , ?f m,, tal ,he «w«*JSISSw12 

Irish if it averted conquest, weakened resistance ft is 
much easier to kill a man than a jelly-fish though a man 
can resist attack more effectively than a idlv-fish the 
ower the political organism the less efficient is it in resistance 

Madrid bvNanof''“V? * t0 COnquer ' The occupation of 
Uadrid by Napoleon did not mean the subjugation of Snain 

any more than the establishment and conquest of the ‘ Pale ’ 

y le Anglo-Normans led to the conquest of Ireland or the 

occupation of Pretoria by Lord Roberts involved the s ,b 

mission of the Boers. Ultimately, it is true, Lord Kitchener 

fhatTeTw d ° Wn ‘ ’k reslstance of the Boers ; the marvel was 

was so prolonged. The looseness of political organlzatfon 

ECo.^sr phy of the c “ n,r >’- ^ 

But we anticipate the sequence of events. In retracinp 
our steps one further observation seems to be demanded 8 

the UP M P H i° aSt ' hne ° f Spain ’ With sheltered outlook 
editerranean, and its open face to the Atlantic, 
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might have been expected to give it an advantageous position 
in commerce and shipping. For a brief space it did. Down 
to the end of the fifteenth century no Spanish port could 
indeed, as regards position, compete with Venice, Genoa, or 
even Brindisi. Genoa was the entrepot, not only for Italy, 
but for the Rhone valley and indeed the whole of France ; 
Venice was the natural gate to the whole of Germany, to 
Austria, Poland, and, by the Rhine route, to the Hanseatic 
cities, to the Low Countries, and thence to Britain and to 
Scandinavia. Owing to the Pyrenees barrier a Spanish port 
could only serve Spain. 

After the discovery of America and the Cape route to the 
East, Spain had a magnificent opportunity; and for nearly 
a century she redeemed it. But after the close of the six¬ 
teenth century she began to yield pride of place as an Empire- 
builder to more vigorous rivals. Her failure as a colonizing 
power was, however, due to a combination of causes, 
economic, racial, ecclesiastical, political, not in any sense 
geographical. The analysis of those causes must, therefore, 
be reserved for a later chapter. 

Italy, both in its geography, and, up to a recent period, 
in its history, presents many points of resemblance to Spain. 

IY Like Spain, Italy is protected by a great 

mountain barrier from external attack on her 
landward side, less completely, however, than Spain, since 
the Alps can be much more easily pierced than the Pyrenees. 
On the other hand, but for the passes in the eastern Alps 
and the Corniche road, Venice and Genoa could never have 
become the great commercial entrepots they were. The 
Alps prolonged southward, into the Apennines, cut Italy 
throughout its whole lanky length into two halves. Yet 
the early efflorescence of the Italian cities was due to the 
prominence of that long peninsula in the Mediterranean 
world. If it be dangerous to lay exclusive stress upon 
geography as determining the fortunes and destiny of Italy, 
it must nevertheless be allowed that geography played in 
its history a dominating part. Geography was at least 
partly responsible for the isolation and antagonism during 
long centuries of the Italian cities ; it made the Lombard 
Plain the cockpit for the rival armies of France and the 
Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs ; it drew Napoleon in his first 
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to prevent unbroken amity between the Roumanians and 
their Bulgarian neighbours. But that again would be so 
contrary to every Balkanic principle and tradition that 
perhaps, after all, the Danube, under an outer cloak of 
perversity, is only attempting to preserve spiritual conformity 
with the circumstances of its political environment. 

Farther south, the Maritza plays an almost identical 
trick, and with political results hardly less embarrassing. 
This great river drains the valley which intervenes between 
the Balkans proper and the Rhodope block of central uplands ; 
it maintains a south-easterly course from Philippopolis to 
Adrianople, and then, instead of continuing its orthodox 
course to the Black Sea, or even to the Sea of Marmora, 
takes a sudden turn to the south and finally, by a course 
decidedly south-westerly, reaches the Aegean at Enos. 
The curious deflection of this great river-system is due to the 
geological process known as ' river capture.’ 1 The sinking 
of land below what is now the surface of the Aegean Sea— 
a process the incompleteness of which is manifested by the 
existence of the Aegean archipelago—has increased the 
velocity and therefore the erosive power of the streams 
flowing southward to such a degree that the watershed 
has been thrust northward, and the Aegean streams have 
‘ captured ’ the head-waters of systems which did not 
originally belong to them. Geologically the Aegean has thus 
excited a very powerful attractive force. The Maritza, the 
Mista, the Struma, to say nothing of the Vardar and the 
Vistritza, all flow into the Aegean. Politics have followed 
the lead of Physics. Men, like streams, have been attracted 
towards the Aegean littoral, and thus Macedonia has be¬ 
come the ' key to the history of the whole peninsula.’ 
Geography has made it easier for the northern peoples to 
come south than for the southern peoples to push north. 
Therein, perhaps, we may discern the cause of the outbreak 
of the Second Balkan War in 1913, though, in that instance, 
the monitions of nature were powerfully assisted by the 
promptings of diplomacy. 2 Quite apart, however, from this 


1 On this subject in particular, but also on the whole subject 
of Balkan geography, Cf. Miss Newbiggin’s illuminating book, 
Geographical Aspects of Balkan Problems. 

3 See infra. Chap. XXXV. 
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1 fhp Northern Plain in subsequent chapters 

SSE s* « WW >" d »*r*r re ' 

dealing wi ive]y . with the Low Countries in 

sca— VIA connexion with the Revolt of the Netherlands. 
Baltic REGION It rema i ns only to say something here of the 

Riltic reeion and of Switzerland. . , 

The Baltic region must be taken to include the three 

Nome kingdoms and the states such as Finland, which 

were recently incorporated in Russia, but, since 1919, have 

become independent. The Baltic region does not, despite 

ge °Tte\5oms would have played a greater 

nart in history could they have overcome heir mutual 
, n„,i have come together, if not under a unitary 

S”: So“ a. "n n <A,al bond. Why Switzerland 
should to-day form a single federal state and Scandinavia 
be split up into three kingdoms is one of the outstanding 
conundrums of modern history. There was nothing what¬ 
ever to forbid Scandinavian unity. Geography, ethnography, 
community of creed and tradition—al pointed m that 
direction The mountain backbone which to-day divides 
Norway from Sweden, though suggesting a convenient 
frontier if a frontier was desired, is no more of an obstacle 
to political unity than the Apennines. .Norway has been 
united with Denmark (1450-1814) and with Sweden (1814 
1Q05) but once only in their long history have the three 
countries been united under one crown —the famous 
Danish Oueen Margaret, under an instrument known as the 
Union of Calmar (1397). which provided for a single elected 
monarchy, local autonomy for each of the units, and a 
combination for common defence. The union lasted only 
half a century : the Danes elected a separate king m 144b ; 
in 1449, the union between Sweden and Norway (never much 
more than a ‘ personal union ’) was dissolved, and though 
the Union of Calmar was renewed in 1483, and again in 
151L it was only spasmodically effective, as one king or 
another established his power against the noble oligarchies 
which exercised the real domination in all three countries. 

It finally came to an end in 1523* 

Meanwhile, an element which proved to be disintegrating 

« ntered into Scandinavian history. In 1460 King Christian, 
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Count of Oldenburg—the last sovereign to reign over the 
three northern kingdoms—was elected Duke of Schleswig and 
also of Holstein by the estates of those duchies. Holstein 
has always been a German duchy inhabited by Germans, 
and forming an integral part of the Germanic body, though 
from 1460 to 1863 it was united, in personal union (like 
Great Britain and Hanover), with the Crown of Denmark. 
Schleswig is partly German and partly Danish (as the plebis¬ 
cite of 1920 proved) ; but, unlike Holstein, was legally a 
fief of the Danish Crown. The union of these German duchies 
with the Danish Crown did not make for Scandinavian unity. 

In I 5 2 3 a great revolution took place in Denmark, as a 
result of which Gustavus Ericson, a Swedish noble, estab¬ 
lished the independence of his country, under the Vasa 
dynasty. That dynasty lasted until the death in 1818 
of Charles XIII, who adopted as his heir and successor 
Marshal Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s marshals, who 
ascended the throne, still happily retained by his descendants, 
in 1818. 

Under the general post effected by the diplomatists at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, Norway, torn from Denmark, 
was handed over to Sweden which, a century earlier, had lost 
Finland and her Baltic provinces to Russia. The union of 
Sweden and Norway was merely a union of the crowns—a 
‘ personal union,’ as it is technically called. Such unions 
are invariably precarious, and despite the efforts of King 
Oscar II (1872-1907), who, though descended from a 
French peasant, was conspicuous among contemporary 
sovereigns for his kinglike bearing, for eminence in art and 
letters, and for his gracious personality, the union was in 
1905 dissolved. A separatist agitation had been for many 
years in progress, and in that year the Norwegian Storthing 
declared that the King of Sweden had ceased to reign in 
Norway, and Norway was created a separate kingdom 
under a Danish prince. 

There is no more conspicuous illustration of the nemesis 
which waits on the defiance of nature than that afforded 

Switzerland ^Y the Scandinavian countries. Strikingly 

contrasted are the happy results of man’s 
victory over every natural obstacle in the case of Switzerland. 

In the general polity of Europe the Helvetic Confederation 
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is a phenomenon as completely anomalous as it is unique 
It cits in apparent defiance of all the accepted canons o 
political science : not only geography and ethnology, but 
language and creed, history and traditions would seem to 
forbid the banns of political union among those twenty-five 
states or cantons which to-day make up the federal republic 

° f '~C1oser^'examination accentuates the sense of anomaly. 
Of the twenty-five cantons, eighteen are exclusively German 
and mainly Protestant, five arc French and mainly Catholic, 
one is Italian, and in one (Graubunden or the Gnsons) 
one-third of the people speak Romansch. Why should 
Graubunden not have added one more to the heterogeneous 
elements which were, for centuries, combined under the rule 
of the Hapsburg Emperors ? Why should 1 icino not form 
part Italians may well ask, of a happily united Italy ? 
Geography seems to veto union with Switzerland , race and 
language point to union with the rest of Italy How came 
the old ‘ Confederation of High Germany,’ looking towards 
the Rhine to unite, even in a federal bond, with the French 
cantons of the Rhone Valley ? What compelling force has 
brought together geographical unities at once internally 
homogeneous and externally heterogeneous ? Such questions 
battle the scientific historian. But the fact remains. Out 
of German-speaking folk and Frenchmen, out of Romansch- 
speaking people and Italians, there has been gradually 
built up a ‘ power ’ which, though small, is not unimportant , 
a state whose continued independence is as assured as that 
of any other state in Europe ; and more than a state, a 
nation, which, though conglomerate, is perfectly coherent. 1 

Only one explanation, and that a partial one, can the 
historian offer. Since 164S the independence and the 
neutrality of the Helvetic Republic has been guaranteed by 
Treaties to which all the more important Powers of Europe 
are parties. But though that might account for the continued 
existence of an independent Swiss State, it cannot account 
for the evolution of a coherent Swiss nationality, and the 
cynic is entitled to suggest that Treaties are sacrosanct 

1 For explanation of terms cp. Marriott. Mechanism of the Modern 
State, especially chaps, i and iv. from which I have borrowed a few 
sentences. 
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in proportion as they coincide with political convenience 
Switzer and has unquestionably proved itself to be a 
political convenience ; so convenient that man has agreed 

to maintain it even in defiance of nature. Politics have foi 

once, triumphed over Physics. 

% 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MAKING OF FRANCE 


Outstanding Dates 

481 (circa). Teutonic Conquest of France. 

768-814. Charlemagne, King of the Franks. 

843. Treaty of Verdun. 

987-1328. House of Capet rules France. 

1096. First Crusade—Eighth, 1270. 

1302. Parliament of Paris organized by Philip le Bel. 

1302 (circa). States-General organized by Philip le Bel. 
I 337 ~ I 453 - Hundred Years’ War. 

1491. Marriage of Duchess Anne of Brittany with Charles VIII 
1562-94. French Wars of Religion. 

J 594 - Accession of Henry IV—1610. 

1598. Edict of Nantes. 

1624-42. Ministry of Cardinal Richelieu. 


I N the history of continental Europe no country has 
played a part so continuously great as France. The 
istory of the sixteenth century revolves, in large 
measure, round the contest between the kings of France 

and ^Hamburg Emperors, lords of Spain, of Austria, 
nd of the Fow Countries. The seventeenth century (1648- 
1714) is accurately described as ‘The Age of Louis XIV ' 
In the eighteenth century France did, indeed, manifest oh- 
V1 °us symptoms of decadence, but from 1789 to 181s she 
®f a “i® Up P lled th e focus of European politics, and from 1815 

1 ° 14 was France wh o, by her frequently recurring 

revolutions, gave the signal for simultaneous disturbances 

the Stat6S ° f continental Europe. From 1870 to 
1918 the hegemony of the continent passed from Paris to 

mnti n ’ b t Ut l SmCe 1918 FranCC haS had no real rival amon g 

continental powers. 6 

showtW ^ emark ^ ble ^ ecord - The subsequent narrative will 
show that France has had to pay a heavy price for European 
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primacy ; her efforts to maintain that position were in part 
responsible for the surrender of world-ascendancy to Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century ; but, if the survey be 
confined to continental Europe, the pre-eminence of 

France is indisputable. 


The purpose of the present chapter is to trace the stages 
by which France attained to this proud position, and to 

indicate some of the causes which contributed 

THE GEO- . 

graph y of to its attainment. 

FRANCE France has been singularly favoured by 

nature. Even before 1918, France was not devoid of 
mineral wealth, though she was much less rich than England ; 
she has an excellent climate and a soil exceptionally fertile ; 
while, in relation to the modern world, she is in geographical 
situation inferior only to England, and perhaps Spain. 
With a seaboard facing the English Channel, the Atlantic, 
and the Mediterranean, she is admirably situated both for 
defence and for commerce, and her harbours, though less 
numerous and less convenient than our own, are neither 
few nor bad. She has good navigable rivers, and in artificial 
inland navigation she was, thanks mainly to Colbert, far 
ahead of England. The Pyrenees give her an almost im¬ 
pregnable barrier to the south, and to the south-east the 
Alps form a frontier only slightly less obvious, if more 
debatable. Much more debatable, and indeed persistently 


debated, is the eastern frontier of France. 

Between the crest of the Cevenncs and that of the Alps 
and the Jura lies the Rhone-land which so long formed the 

ancient gaul middle kingdom of Arles or Burgundy. But 
and modern the difficult and disputable question comes when 
i- range we p ass from the Rhone basin to the Rhine 

basin, and attempt to define the natural or geographical 
limits of France on the east and north-east. To whom does 
the great Rhine basin properly and scientifically belong ? 

On the French side there is a very natural temptation 
to claim it. To make the frontiers of modern France co¬ 
terminous with those of ancient Gaul was the passionate 


ambition and the declared policy of Cardinal Richelieu. 
‘ It was,' he wrote, ‘ the supreme object of my ministerial 
career to restore to Gaul the frontiers designed for her by 
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Gaul with*Franck Ind'in Suhe 1 Z'Z ^ to idcntif V 
to ok I Gaul. ,h. re l0 ,e-e,„blS e t K w W . h ‘ d ' 

The appeal to history was in Lt , 
biguous. The frontiers of ‘ ancient r d ?’, lgerous and am- 
lf indeed they were ever ^ . nt , Gaul varied greatlv 

° t , her Fr enchmen have understood ■ R ’ chelieu and ’ 

vhole of the territory bounded bv thJn AnCIent GauI ’ tlle 
the Mediterranean, the Alps, and She Rh V’ 6 P T renees . 

bonrg, a strip of Holland, a’great S ! ^ LuXem - 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the pflatmat! ?, Rhen,sh Russia, 

had he accepted the terms of Mntf Ve re , taincd for France 

of 1813 Whether it had bSen wellT r" the autu ™ 
France if Napoleon had accented the T Europe and for 
not to be discussed or determiner! 1 SC te 5 ms ls a question 

say that, had Napoleon retained this/ 6 ' , ‘ ? USt suffice to 
realized the ambition of Cardinal RirhZ^' h ? wouId have 
given substance to the dream wh; n t 16U ' and would have 
from the vision of patriot™ Frenr^ 5 Wh ° ,ly faded 
identifying modern We wt h T®" : the dream of 
never, except under Napoleon has Z Z" 1 ’ B,,t 
measurable distance of maW the Rr f been withi " 

Nor",' hat", b , 0 r d “ rr her 1 »Son» ” t0 

should. A Germ^might^e tem ? d'V " ,tenii ' d th at she 

Hardenberg did, t haTt,„« » »' 

Vosges as the scientific frontier „ r he Jura and ‘he 
the fine of the Cevennes and t he I ranCe ’ ° r even P er haps 
Vosges, even north of the Areon^ 0 "?' North of the 
confessed, has given no verv ’ ■ " ature ' must be 

tentions. Consequentlv thl pr CIS f mdication of her in- 

debatable ground, and more fhan ° ^ h&S al "’ ays been 

made to solve the difficulty by erecdn/the" 1 ^ ^ ^ 
kingdom—a buffer state irw c , tln £ therein a middle 

and France, in the hone o 7 " P P °! between Germany 

The Valois Duchy of BurgundvhTdh C ° lilslon and strife. 

of life in the Middle Ages S and Ini h h ° wever * a brief span 

of the kingdom of the Netheif WaS the existence 

Csfcoagh and the dip,a ™“, 5 ^ 
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Besides the tradition of Roman Gaul there is another 
not less persistent, which has loomed large over the page of 

French history. It is the tradition of the 
CHARLEMAGNE Carolingian Empire: the personality and 

achievements of the Emperor Charles the Great : 

‘ La politique fran?aise avait ete dessinee par la geo¬ 
graphic ; l’instinct national la suggera avant que la raison 
d’Etat la conscillat. Elle se fonde sur un fait : empire 
de Charlemagne. Le point de depart de ce grand proces 
qui occupe toute l’histoire de France, c est 1 insoluble litige 
de la succession de l’Empereur. C’est la que les rois trou 
veront le motif de leurs ambitions, c est la que les legiste^ 
trouveront l'origine des droits, c’est 1* que tout d abord 
trouve sa source la tradition populaire qui conduira les rois 
a elever les pretentions et les legistes a rechercher es droits 
A mesure que le temps s’eloigne, 1 image du grand 
Empereur s eleve et prend des proportions colossales. De 
Philippe-Auguste a Napoleon, elle plane sur 1 histoire de 

p ranc ^ ^ 

These are the words of one of the most philosophical 
of French historians, and M. Sorel states an indisputable 
fact Scholars of the Teutonic school may disdainfully 
decline to speak of Charlemagne ; they may insist on spelling 
the Emperor’s name with a K ; but it will not in the slightest 
degree affect the accuracy of M. Sorel’s statement. The 
tradition may be historically worthless; it is not the less 
vital and valid politically. Charles the Great, bearing sway 
from the Oder to the Atlantic, from the Pyrenees to the 
Danube, from beyond the Tiber to the English Channel, 
may have been a Teutonic Emperor, that is a question 
both complex and controversial. It is enough that this great 
Emperor has been regarded by Frenchmen throughout the 
ages as king not merely of the Franks but of the Trench , 
that the tradition of his Empire has been through countless 
generations an abiding possession among the peoples who 
dwelt in the valley of the Seine, the valley of the Loire, 
and the valley of the Garonne, not less than among the 
people of the Rhone-land and the people of the Rhine-land. 
With a tradition of this kind we may quarrel as we will ; 
it matters nothing. The tradition has persisted; it has 
1 Albert Sorel, L'Europe et la Revolution Francaise, i. 246. 
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inspired policy ; it has aroused and sustained ambitions. 
The past from which it derives may be hazy and disputable ; 
the future to which it points may be none the less realizable. 
It was actually realized, to all intents and purposes, by 
Napoleon in 1810. He was, in his own eyes and in those of 
France, the new Charlemagne ; he was, in fact, a veritable 
Emperor of the West. 

Neither before nor since Napoleon I has any ruler of 
France ever attempted to embody the Carolingian tradition ; 
to extend the borders of modern France to the Danube 
or the Oder. The Rhine frontier was another matter. 
To king after king that was a definite and not too fantastic 
ambition, and no ruler of France could have afforded to 
surrender it. 

Yet not for many centuries after the death of Charlemagne 
could the Lords of Paris in any real sense claim even to be 
Kings of France. Before that claim could be completely 
vindicated a secular struggle, lasting, roughly, six hundred 
years, had to be waged between the nominal King of France 
and the great feudatories, among whom the western portion 
of the Carolingian Empire was partitioned. 

The history of that struggle is the history of medieval 
France and is outside the scope of this book, but it may be 
convenient to indicate briefly the stages by which there 
has emerged in Europe a geographical and political entity 
to which the name France can properly be applied. 

The entity known to the Roman world as Gaul need 
not detain us. Gallia belongs to the history of ancient 

Rome, not to that of modern France. Suffice 
to say that for more than four centuries Gaul 
was under the domination of the Roman Empire. So 
indeed was Britain. Upon both countries Rome bestowed 
the gift of strong government and orderly administration. 
But while Britain never became completely and fundament¬ 
ally Roman, Gaul did. Except in the extreme north-west, 
Celtic civilization was utterly wiped out. The Roman rule 
was both beneficent and mild ; the Gauls retained a large 
measure of local autonomy ; their nobles were permitted 
to aspire, and in some cases to attain, to seats in the Roman 
Senate, and assemblies of native notables were called by 
Augustus to meet at Lyons. Nevertheless, in language, in 


ROMAN GAUL 
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law, in political institutions and social usages, in land tenure 
and agricultural practice, in industrial organization, in 
education, in taxation, in trade—in a word, in all the 
apparatus of civilization—Gaul accepted the ideas and the 
practice of Rome. Under a common sovereign and a central¬ 
ized administration the Celtic tribes for the first time attained 
to unity, and for the first time appreciated the meaning of 
government and law. The great cities of the south became 
centres of commerce—Marseilles, Narbonne, Lyons, Nimes, 
Avignon, Carcassonne, &c. ; schools were established ; 
libraries were founded ; splendid monuments were erected ; 
temples, palaces, amphitheatres, aqueducts, testified to the 
material prosperity and the artistic sense of the great Roman 
Province, and Marseilles supplanted Athens as the centre 
of Greek culture. In the wake of the Roman rulers and 
the Roman traders came the Christian missionaries. The 
organization of the Roman Church was not less complete 
than that of the Roman Empire ; the Gauls were trans¬ 
formed, not only into Romans, but into Christians. The 
Roman Empire in Gaul subsisted in its prosperity for about 
three hundred years (50 b.c.-a.d. 250). During that period 
the land had peace. 

The next stage is marked by the Teutonic Conquest. 
The pressure of the Barbarians began to be felt in Gaul 

rnF teutonic a l )oll t middle of the second century ; but 
conquest, for a hundred years the invading Teutons 
' 461 were held at bay. From the middle of the 

third century the decay of the Roman Empire was rapid ; 
before the end of the fifth its power was at an end. To the 
Roman Empire in Gaul there succeeded that of the Teutons. 
The same thing happened in England, but with results vastly 
divergent. After two hundred years of Teutonic invasion 
Britain had become England. After a similar, but shorter 
process, Gaul remained Roman. Saxons and Angles swept 
Britain clear of Roman civilization. The Gauls imposed 
upon Clovis and his Frankish followers the manners, the 
culture, the language, and the creed they had themselves 
learnt from Rome. To take only one illustration of the 
contrast. The great cities of southern France have a 
continuous history, an unbroken record, an uninterrupted 
civilization, derived from Roman days. Of not one English 
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city can this with certainty be said. There are Roman 
remains, of course, at York, at Bath, at Colchester, at Chester, 
and elsewhere. None of these towns possesses to-day the 
civic organization imposed upon it by its Roman rulers. 
The Celtic Britons were either obliterated altogether, or 
accepted from their Saxon and Angle conquerors the laws, 
customs, and language which the latter brought with them 
from their German homes. 

Over the five hundred years which separate the fall 
of the Roman Empire from that of the Carolingians we 
may pass lightly. Yet there are one or two landmarks in 
this period which have permanent significance, and which 
refuse to be ignored. 

The first of these is the Treaty of Verdun, by the terms 
of which the Frankish Empire was finally partitioned among 

the sons of Louis the Pious, the successor of 
VERDUN 0F Charles the Great. Under this arrangement, 

Charles was to have the western slice, extend¬ 
ing from beyond the Pyrenees to the modern Flanders ; 
Lothaire got a narrower, but longer strip, extending from 
the Tiber to the mouth of the Rhine, or rather of the 
Weser ; Louis got the eastern portion which lay between 
the Rhine and the Oder. Here, then, we get our first 
glimpse of two kingdoms, very roughly corresponding to 
modern France and modern Germany, but divided and kept 
apart from each other by the middle kingdom of the Rhone- 
land and the Rhine-land. 

The intermediate partition of 870 we may ignore ; but that 
of 887 brings a fourth kingdom into being—that of Italy. 
Carolingia—the western kingdom—remains much as before, 
but the eastern or Teutonic kingdom is enlarged by the 
acquisition of Lotharingia or Rhine-land ; Italy is now 
bounded on the west by the Alps, but includes the north¬ 
eastern shore of the Adriatic on the east ; the kingdom of 
Burgundy is cut down to the Rhone-land. 

From the enlarged Teutonic kingdom, the western king¬ 
dom, Carolingia, stands clearly apart. May we dare to 
begin to call it France ? 

We may, if we are careful to remember that the term 
properly applies as yet to a duchy and not to a kingdom, only 
in fact to the strip of land between the Loire and the Seine. 
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Between the end of the tenth centurv and thn 

saitas. - ‘’™“ "** 

In the year 987 Louis V, the last direct descendant of 
Charlemagne died, and in his place the great nobles elected 

mona C rc P hy' AN Hulh'rno^ Sh C , apet ' Duke 0f the Franks. 
(987-132S) C . a P et was °nly one of the many nreat 

nobles into whose hands power had fallen 

. '" e , hter 

tne partition of Verdun, France had been a nrev tn 

feudal anarchy. Taking advantage of her weakness the 

Scandinavian pirates had made into France, as into England 

them'selves^nThe"^'r laSt had P crmanentl y established 
tnemselves on the soil of France, thus founding the Duchv 

of Normandy The settlement of the Northmen in the 

of whkh k° f , the SeinC Seri ° US, - V ^inscribed the domain 
Of which Hugh was immediate lord. For the Duchv of 

Normandy was carved out of the Duchy of France Out of 

M liimTn > n hV WCre CarVed a,so the counties of Ant 
Maine, and Champagne. But Hugh had his compensations' 

»' *» «* <r k '! m ir, £ 

Pyrenees, from the Atlantic to the Tura Over rT , 
of Brittany he and his successors exercised only the most 
shadowy superiority. The Dukes of Brittanv owed and mid 
allegiance to their powerful neighbours in Normandy P Of 

r^Z D ,ke VaSS ? IS H 0f the Prel,Ch Cr °" n the m °st powerfu 
were the Dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitaine 

Theh S t° f An f J °r’ FIanders ’ Toulous e. and Champagne ’ 
id 11 f h > stor 3 of France during the next five hundred years 
is the history of the absorption of these great feudal nrinci 

e'ssentTa/to 0 *^ ° f Fra " Ce ' adil^ment 

essential to the unity and greatness of France was nartlv 
the res.fit, parUy the cause of the increased power of the 
iown. I he monarchy made France Out of n 1 , 1 

compacted bundle of feudal duchies and counties the Crown 

ted a COmpact ' co ^erent, and centralized state It did 

th^French 2 “ ' » brought toVMS 

Bat if the strengthening of the monarchy made France. 
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the making of France increased and consolidated the power 
of the monarch. The two processes act and react on each 
other. To the growth of the French monarchy we now turn 
The English student of French history will not fail to 
observe a significant contrast. No candid critic can fail to 

appreciate the value of the services renderorl 
the croa n to the English people by the Norman and 

Angevin kings. To the circumstances of the 
Norman Conquest, to the character of the Conqueror, and 
to the administrative genius of the early Plantagcnets, we 
owe the establishment of an exceptionally powerful monarchy 
at an exceptionally early stage in our political evolution. 
To the power of the monarchy we owe that precocious sense 
of national unity which found expression in the constitutional 
fabric of the thirteenth century. 


But notwithstanding this obvious debt, no one would 
dream of asserting that the Crown was the all-important 
factor in the making of England. Many other things con¬ 
tributed to hasten and consolidate the process. In France 
on the contrary, the Crown unquestionably was the main 
factor. King and people found in the feudal noble a common 
foe. In England all classes united against the Crown : the 
national will found expression in a parliament; in France 
in a monarch. The immunity of England from foreign 
interference accentuated the contrast. In a time of political 
disorder the English people could seize the opportunity of 
asserting their liberties against the Crown. To seize such 
an opportunity in France would have meant the loss of 
national independence ; to preserve independence it was 
necessary to forgo the luxury of political liberty. Hence 

the identification of the interests of the Crown and the 
interests of the nation. 


There were other substantial reasons for the victory of 
the Crown. Not the least important was the fact that the 
House of Capet produced a succession of great rulers : three 
of them, Philip Augustus (1180-1223), Louis IX, ‘ St. Louis ’ 
(1226-70), and Philip IV, ‘ the Fair ' (1285-1314) must 
take rank among the most astute and sagacious statesmen 
of the Middle Ages. And these kings had an enormous 
advantage over the preceding dynasty. The Crown of France 
bad at last become definitely hereditary. From the deposi- 
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tion of Charles the Fat (887) down to the accession of Hugh 
Capet it had been alike in theory and in fact elective. 
Lothaire (954-86), the last but one of the Carolingian 
sovereigns, initiated the practice of getting the heir elected 
and crowned during the lifetime of his predecessor. This 
practice was followed by the Capetians, but so rapidly did 
tht hereditary principle gain on the elective that before the 
accession of Philip Augustus (1180) it was deemed super- 
tluous to continue the practice. By that time the monarchy 
had become definitely and finally hereditary. 

Ihe power of the Crown was further strengthened by 
its alliance with the Church. This alliance operated in 

the crusades a vai i ct y of ways. Ihe establishment of a 

1 nice of God ’ did something to abate the 
Prevalence and persistence of private wars ; the institution 
and development of the several Orders of Chivalry effected a 
sensible amelioration in the manners and customs of feudal 
society, while the Crusades drained the strength of the 
feudal nobility. On the one hand the Crusades diverted the 
energies of the great vassals to distant warfare, and induced 
to a wholesale sacrifice of life and fortune; on the other, 
by a ^ ar m °re subtle process, they undermined the founda¬ 
tions upon which the whole superstructure of feudalism 
rested. They introduced new, almost revolutionary, ideas ; 
they stimulated both commerce and learning; they necessi¬ 
tated new methods of taxation and brought into prominence 
new classes. In a word, they dealt a fatal blow alike at 
feudalism as an institution and at the persons and the 
fortunes of individual feudatories. Feudalism emerged from 
the Crusades broken, wasted, and undermined, the Crown 
emerged with increased authority and enhanced prestige, 
lo the Crown the new classes looked for protection and 
encouragement. Scholars and merchants alike sought royal 
patronage, thus the Crown found in the development of 

commerce and in the growth of towns fresh allies against 
the feudal nobility. 

Hie Crusades contributed to the increase of the Royal 
power in yet another way. From Constantinople the 
roman law Crusaders returned with renewed reverence 

for the Justinian Code, and increased readiness 
to accept the maxims of the Roman law. The French kings 
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were quick to improve the opportunity. St Louis had th p 
D, g <„ translated into F ra , ch P aild 

^ / ° f R T a "u IaW ’ and the adoption of improved 

methods of procedure, he dealt a series of blows at feudal 
principles and practice. He limited the right of private 
war ; abolished the privilege of private coinage ; imposed 
non-feudal taxation, and raised a non-feudal army Hence¬ 
forward the King of France was not a mere primus inter Pares • 
he was more even than a suzerain over feudal vassals • he 

was a real sovereign : sovereign in jurisdiction, sovereign in 
taxation, sovereign in legislation. 

To this new sovereignty two new institutions very 
powerfully contributed. The first was the Parlement de 
Pans ; the second the States-General. 

, The Parliament of Paris bears for Englishmen a misleading 
title. It was not an elected assembly, nor were its functions 

THE parlia- P aranel n t0 those of the English Parliament. 

WENT OF PARIS Originally it sprang from the Curia Regis, the 

A r , Court or Council of the King, and performed 
duties, fiscal and administrative, as well as judicial, similar 
to those of the Curia Regis in England. Like the English 
Curia it consisted of the great vassals of the dotnaine royale 
Pre afes, and great officers of State. In 1302, however,’ 
Philip le Bel gave to the Parliament a regular constitution, 
and organized it as the Supreme Court of Justice. Its 
financial and administrative functions were handed over 
efimtely to other bodies, and the Parliament was strictly 
confined to judicial business. The great vassals ceased to 
attend, and their places were taken by trained legists, who 

the + lr P™ beca .me an hereditary body, and formed an 
important element in the social and administrative hierarchy 
as the noblesse de la robe. In the Middle Ages the lawyers 
he^ed the Crown to curb the power of the Baronage and 

nnlit^ rC A| ; m P seventeenth century they aspired to a 
political role, and attempted to impose some restraint upon 

the omnipotence of the Crown. But though the attempt 

as a signal failure, the noblesse de la robe, tenacious of 

privilege and intensely conservative in temper, opposed a 

king S US ° bStaC ® t0 the refor ming energy of ministers and 
Another institution—also dating from the reign of Philip 
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£ wars s 

a place in the history of France hard hr 1 

important than the Parliament in England Tha?lL^ 

and bv instinct the allicV V 16 bur g esses by tradition 

in ts ins the ^ SSiSiS chy ' 

I cudaJism was nprpQQnrihr ^ • 

Crown con.rijUti '“fe 

territorial nump ice!, Fiance, like Germany, would have 

““ OU “’ l “" n “' ed T ? “ ’T b ' r '“'“"V Independent 

™«» S »< ■ SSnliS ,h H 

nothing contributed so much as the actual Wit I ! * 6nd 

tions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries^No"" 6 * 3 ' 
was so fruitful in this respect as that of Ph r ?° reign 

(1180-1223). The Counties of Amiens and Ve S ^ tUS 
were added to the roval ,l nm , „ <? and Vermandois 

of Valois in ii8s Still m • 1 111 II ^ 3 ' and the County 

a. .he hJ'te’TS'jT ,h » 

had married Eleanor of An 't J 5 , Henry Pla ntagenet 
Louis VII of France That!?• d ! VOrced Wlfe of 
of France in twain and red $pht the kin g dom 
the French kin ,r to n C , le ac ^ ua ^ dominion of 

own right Kin| £ ^ “ d ^ted strip. I n his 

Normandy and Count of \nin'm Um 11 ' vas also Dllke of 

with Eleanor he succeeded to th^ ^ , By his marria ge 
and to rights, more or *£**» 
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rfBritta'ny bfonJhTthft dmllt IT G “"' e >' the heiress 
From the Gr™ P fa„ sto Ih,” ” to k “ !»«""' grasp. 

lordship, and the whole Atlantic exerc ‘sed continuous 
Firth to the Bay of Seaywas „ f ^ fr ° m the So| way 

His acquisitions h^thf north-eaMhave aT^d^ i' VaS rapid ' 

tioned. By a convenient nmm r \ alread - v been men- 

by John Lackland' Tver e*declared 7 f t,ie fiefs held 

that way Normandy Maine An' )rfeit , ( I202 ~5), and in 

to the French Crown * Half a cent ° U ’ ^ 0llraine passed 
»f England made V“a ' Z"'ZZ “f i' 5 " 1 ' »™V 1 ' ■ 

to Louis LX. To Louis TX JJJ >° f , ! hese territories 
distinction of notable aca nisi til • 7 °, belonged also the 
P ass ed to the S„ 'Vd" ” soulh - N " rt »»"e 

Poration of Champagne trough? tlJ F ,™ the in cor- 

hast tin,e into hn^.e Sc, IShuStaT" 

eenturyEtoleS'ei'tSSl^Xidl But'eto?"; 

the hundred ? erce ( tnal vvas now at hand. In 1328 the diJrl 
YEARS’WAR line of the Canetimc ■ te direct 

fourth dynasty-tha and the 

ssarjssr"jr ! “r 1 

-“Jjsra ’SxTve*:? 

both processes^whid/ w^hav^ s'e^ 3 SUmmarily to arrest 

the preceding century and a half R* °P cration during 

aggregation of feudal princfpMitfes rntf 0 ""^ 1 fr ° m a loose 

geneous national monarchy P ThJ JV? Com P act homo- 
was still virtually independent thf 6 "' D “ Chy of dittany 
Aquitaine was still united to A Jr CVen greater Duchy of 
territorially the French klld , ? own of England ; but 

while the French khJ hfd T ? ^ enormous strides, 

authority on the broad base ofTF estab,lshed the Royal 
tions. Between the monarchy of Philfp the FaS Umof 
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Louis XIV there seemed, in logic, but a single step. In 
time, there was an interval of three centuries and a half. 

, acces f on of , the Valois kin § s ( I 328) initiated a reaction, 
and not for a hundred years, not until the accession of 

Chaiie^ \ II (1422-61), can we pick up again the broken 
tmeads 01 national development. 

Meanwhile, one feature of the Hundred Years' War calls 
for notice. It was less a national struggle between England 
and hranee than a civil war; a continuation and enlarge¬ 
ment of the ‘ private wars ' which had been so conspicuous 
a feature of the earlier feudal regime. This was more 
especially the case when the English Duke of Aquitaine was 
in alliance with the Duke of Burgundy against the House of 
Orleans By the Peace of Bretigny, which closed the first 
penod of the war in 1360, the Duke of Aquitaine was released 
from all obligations of homage, and Edward III retained 
the duchy, together with Calais, Guisnes, and Ponthieu— 

I no last remnants of the Norman inheritance—in full 
sovereignty. But his triumph was short lived. Within a 
few years the whole of the English possessions in France 
were lost except a few coast towns—Calais, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne I hen, by another turn of the wheel of fortune 
Henry V more than recovered the lost ground, and the 
Ircatv of Jroyes (1420) saw the English king in possession 
not only of the Duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine, but 
also of the Crown of France. The coronation and consecra¬ 
tion of Henry V in Pans marked the nadir of the humiliation 
ot I ranee a humiliation due not merely to foreign conquest 
but to internecine domestic divisions. Again the English 
triumph was short lived, and the reign of Henry VI saw 

Eng and stripped of every possession in France, with the 
single exception of Calais. 

I he Hundred Years' War exercised an immense and 
permanent effect upon the evolution of France. 

erritorially it meant the enlargement of the French 
kingdom by the permanent incorporation of the great Duchy 
of Aquitaine. Constitutionally it meant the final annihilation 

of the Crown.’ 510 ' 15 feudality, the ultimate triumph 

mos? l terril| hat conflict France had indeed suffered 

most terribly. The land itself had been laid waste ; noble 
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was at war with noble ; province with province ■ city with 

city; castle with castle. Every class and interest were 

damaged in fortune and prestige. The nobles never recovered 

from the blows which, at Cre ? y, Poitiers, and Agincourt 

were inflicted by the English yeomen upon the chivalry of 

France. The towns lost both in political liberty and trade • 

the Church, the Judges of the Parlement, the University of 

Paris, merchants and lawyers, scholars and peasants— 

all were involved in a common ruin. The monarchy alone 

emerged from the welter and chaos politically strengthened 

by the destruction of domestic rivals, and territorially 

enlarged by the absorption of fiefs and by conquests from 
the foreigner. 

The process of conquest and absorption was not, however 
yet complete. There were still outstanding the two great 
duchies of Burgundy and Brittany. 

To the term ‘Burgundy’ there attaches a confusion 
which it is important to clear up. The Kingdom of Burgundy 

the must be distin guished from the duchy. The 

burgundies Kingdom of Burgundy or Arles corresponded, 

though its boundaries were perpetually fluctuat¬ 
ing, to the Rhone-land, i.e. the land between the Rhone the 
Saone, the Alps, and the Mediterranean. This kingdom was 
subdivided into two portions :— 

(a) Southern Burgundy, the old Provincia Romana or 

Provence ; and 

(b) Northern Burgundy or Regnum Jurense, the Jura 

region to the north of the city of Lyons. 

The old Duchy of Burgundy, corresponding to the French 
Province of Burgundy, including the modern Departments 

of Yonne, Cote d'Or, Saone et Loire, and Ain, had been from 
tune immemorial, a fief of France. 

The southern part of the old kingdom, i.e. Provence 
France gradually absorbed during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Thus the great city of Lyons was 
annexed by Philip the Fair in 1310; the Dauphine of 
Vienne was absorbed by purchase in 1343 ; the City of 
Vienne in 1448; the County of Valence in 1446; and 
finally the great County of Provence in 1481. There still 
remained—remnants of the sometime independence of the 
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ancient Roman Province—the City of Avignon, the County 
of Venai.ssin, and the Principality of Orange, which were not 
absorbed by France until after the outbreak of the Revolution 

(1791). So much for Provence, or the southern part of the 

kingdom. 

The northern part was subdivided into (1) the County 
Palatine of Burgundy, Franche Comte ; and (2) Lesser 
Burgundy, including Western Switzerland and Northern 
Savoy. Since the acquisition of Savoy by Napoleon III 
(i860) the latter has been divided—apparently finally— 
between Switzerland and France and need not trouble us 
further. 

The former, the County Palatine or Free County, after 

many vicissitudes and changes of masters, was eventually 

conquered by Louis XIV from the Hapsburgs (1674) and 

took its place in the chain of French provinces as the Jura 

Thus the Jura became for the first time the eastern frontier 
of France. 

The acquisition of the Free County was, however a 
luxury—a conquest from the foreigner. The absorption of 
the duchy was a domestic necessity if the King of France 
was ever to be master in his own house. In 1363 this very 
important fief, which had fortunately lapsed to the Crown in 
1361, was re-granted by King John, with extraordinary 
improvidence, to his son Philip the Bold. Philip, therefore 
was the first of the Valois Dukes of Burgundy. The power 
of the Valois House in Burgundy increased with startling and 
fatal rapidity during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
and at one time threatened, if not to overpower, at any 
rate to rival the parent House on the throne of France. 
In 1369 Philip the Bold married Margaret of Flanders 
with whom he got the Counties of Flanders, Artois, Rethel* 
Auxerre, and Nevers—all held in fief of the Crown of France* 
He also got the Free County-Palatine of Burgundy, which 
he held in fief of the Emperor. In the latter part of the 
Hundred Years War, Burgundy threw in its lot with 
England, and by the Treaty of Arras (1435) was rewarded 
by the acquisition of important towns on the Somme: 
Boulogne Ponthieu, Amiens, and Vermandois. Philip’s son 
Charles the Bold made Burgundy, for the moment, one of the 
Powers of Europe, but on his death (1477) the duchy reverted 
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to France, together with Philip's recent ■ 

north-eastern France. Thus the Duchy of Burgundy W as 
reumtecf to France, never again to be disjoined Y 
After the reconquest of the Burgundian duchy there 
remained outstanding only one of the great feudal prim 

BRITTANY Henl^VIf °lV Fe [ d, ", and 0f Ara & on and 

... . tlenry Vfl of England were under snecial 

ss. s™ sst vrr r 

L T Fr *r ?• 

died leavmg the duchy to his daughter Anne In Too 

bur/an^f Tlf mamed by P rox y to Maximilian of Ha pi 
1 d j tl 5 V an ? e year the la tter concluded with Henrv 
tinn n ff a h d and Ferdinand of Aragon a league for the protec- 
tion of his wife s inheritance. But in iuot tlm 

duchess cut the ground from under the feet il tier not loo 

StTvm T*£L by ,„ XT“•"* y«" 5 Khl° 

, , , : . 1 icince. in this manner was flip hot 

fheCrowiS prmClpality ^finitely and finally annexed ‘ to 

With the annexation of Brittany the long-drawn story of 

oleted mt Th a Unificatl0 . n of France was at last practically com¬ 
pleted. There was a little rounding off to be done on the 

Pyrenean frontier. That was done partly by Henry IV who 

brought to the Crown of France the Kingdom^ Si or the 

northern half of Navarre, and partly by Louis XIV when by 

Cerdag e ne y ^wo® rfS* ( f 59) he aCCp,i,cd and 

timelv hln later < i8 59 ) Napoleon III gav e 

ely help to Victor Emmanuel in his elfort to lift the 

str,dl ess Alsac ' " d u "“™- 

By the end of the fifteenth century France was made 
mainly by its ^gs -by the victory of the centripetal principle 

THE r p^ sented by the monarchy over the centri- 

reformation fagal and disruptive tendencies manifested by 

The nobles rJ aS ° bgarch .y- B ut feudalism died hard 

the ecclesiaSal st t e ° T™ 8 back some of their °wn in 
ne ecclesiastical strife of the sixteenth century. Nor did 

1 See note p. 49. 
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they neglect it. French Protestantism, like French feudal¬ 
ism, was essentially disruptive. But as regards patriotism 
the Catholic nobles were little better than the Protestants 
Protestants and Catholics alike thought more of their class 
privileges than of their country. Catholic as well as Pro¬ 
testant entered upon negotiations with foreign Powers, and 
if successful, would have broken up again the newly won 
unity of France. Thus the Crown was fighting not only on 
behalf of monarchy, not only on behalf of Catholicism but 
it would seem, on behalf of France. The Edict of Nantes 
( T 59 s ) gave the Huguenots privileges which, from the point 
of view of religious liberty, were obviously excessive. It 
established them as a State within a State, and very seriously 
compromised the political unity of the kingdom. * 

Cardinal Richelieu was quick to perceive the dangers to 
be apprehended from the political triumph of the Huguenots 
With relentless severity he crushed their separatist aspira¬ 
tions ; their religious opinions he respected ; their civil 
rights he scrupulously protected. What he would not 

tolerate was their claim to maintain an independent political 
organization. 

And as with the Huguenots, so with the recalcitrant 
remnants of the feudal oligarchy. With the social privileges 
of the nobility he did not interfere. All their rights and 
exemptions he respected. But he was determined that 
never again should they have the chance of dividing and 
dismembering France. They were no longer permitted to 
function as governors of provinces ; their fortified castles 
were destroyed ; private war and even duelling were pro¬ 
hibited. All administrative power was concentrated in 
the hands of the Crown and of royal officers. Agents 
of the Central Government — Intendants — were sent to 
superintend local administration, in place of the deposed 
aristocracy. 

Detailed treatment of all these matters must be deferred. 
For our present purpose it is enough to have indicated in 
outline the main stages in the evolution of France. When 
Louis XI\ ascended the throne the process was complete. 
To the rich inheritance accumulated by a series of great 
kings Louis XIV was heir, and in his reign (1642—1715) 
France reached the zenith of its greatness. 
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A. Rambaud : Histone de la Civilization Fran (a ise, 2 vols 

, nS ' » 9r 1 S ° rel : L ’ Et ‘ r °P e et la Revolution Francaise 
vob 1 Pans, 1887 A. J. Grant: The French Monarchy. J r' 

Moreton Macdonald: A Hi.story of France. 3 vols. (1915) o p' 
Lavsse et Rambaud : Hist. Generate de France. Marriott : A 
Short History of France (1942) (and references therein). A. 
Lognon . Atlas Histovique de France (1885). 

Note. Britanny was not formally annexed to the Crown of France 

untd 1532-—by Francs I who married the eldest daughter of Duchess 
Anne of Britanny by (2nd) Louis XII. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE SPANISH MONARCHY 

Outstanding Dates 

521-710. Visigoths in Spain. 

711-14. Moors conquer Spain. 

1169. Cities represented in Cortes of Castile. 

1230. Union of Castile and Leon. 

1469. Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1474. Isabella elected Queen of Castile. 

1479. Ferdinand succeeds to Crown of Aragon. 

1492. Capture of Granada completes reconquest of Spain (711-1492). 
1492. Columbus sails on his first voyage from Palos. 

J 493 - Full of Pope Alexander VI. 

1493* Roussillon and Cerdagne acquired by Spain. 

I 495 -I 5 I 7 - Cardinal Ximcnes, Chief Minister in Castile. 

1500. Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1504. Naples annexed to Aragon. 

1504. Death of Isabella. 

1506. Death of Archduke Philip of Hapsburg. 

1512. Ferdinand conquers (Spanish) Navarre. 

1513. Balboa crosses Isthmus of Panama. 

1516. Death of Ferdinand. 

1516. Accession of Charles I unites Spain. 

1519- Cortez conquers Mexico. 

1519. Charles I (of Spain) elected Emperor (Charles V). 

1519. Magellan’s voyage of discovery. 

1521. Magellan annexes the Philippines. 

1532. Pizarro conquers Peru. 


T HE sixteenth century is frequently characterized as 
the days of the grandeur of Spain.’ But the 
description is only partially justified. That a certain 
grandeur attached to Spain in that period is undeniable • 
but it was largely fortuitous and wholly transitory. It 

™! GRANDpnR ac " u ® d , S P ain P artl y. from the romantic 
of spain’ exploits of Cortez and Pizarro in Mexico and 

•1 j f, eru ’. P artl y from the abundant stores of 
silver and gold which poured into the coffers of her kings 
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from the mines of those countries ; partly from the fi 
disc,,,line of the Spanish soldiery; but most S ah 7 * 
the vast agglomeration of dominions brought togethe bT 
senes of marriages under the sceptre of a simdf 1” by a 

sasLirst 

of a united Spain ; king of the two Sicilies and of sL l k ! n Z 
wearing by election the triple Crown attached 1 

Roman Empire, this Charles held a position even 6 Y 
imposing than that held by Charlemagne himsel? tT 

grandeur’ of Spain was thus in lame 77 f ’ The 

from the grandeur of its king Vet of all E ? emanation 

Spain was the one with which Cfnrlec 1 h \ St domin ions, 
and least in sympathy ? e ^ 'east identified 

Charles V was a FJemme ■ Fl Li natl °nahty at all, 

he was educated ; Flemish was the t'^ f ^ in Which 

speech ; but it was in Germany that hUno.V 1 - familiar 

centred. Nevertheless, though Spain was huie to ^ 

save as a source of wealth he was in I 0 hlm - 

to Spain. His reign and that of his "on PhiTio" 
between them the veirs t-tA f _ G 1 m,1 P> covering 
of her ‘ grandeur ' 5 ° I59b ' m arked the apogee 

iheetouiiioii , • . About the influence of geograohv in 
° FSPAIN f, e ard ‘ n g national unification inTpainsom^ 

of successive of? m l?onT d ° f the "‘^nce 

The earliest invaders he p° methl . n S must be said now. 
made some settlements on the oenl F lans and the Greeks, 
coasts, but into the interior of Sn . out ! >ea * tern and eastern 
The Carthaginians founded twr, P " ! 1Cy hardl - v penetrated. 
Carthagena ; but Carth-mini RrCat towns - Barcelona and 
J'»r, time—only .‘ffiB, ^ 

its ? »■; T&Z.1SSS 
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Rome. The Visigoths destroyed the power of Rome, but 
otherwise their occupation (circa 521-710) left little trace 
upon the Spanish land or people, though it was in their 
time that Spain was converted to Christianity (circa 600). 

Apart from the conversion to Christianity, a notable 
landmark in the history of any people, the only really decisive 
event in the history of medieval Spain was its invasion 
and conquest bv the Moors from North Africa (a. d. 711-14) 
The Mohammedan occupation lies altogether outside the 
scope of this volume, but the impress, both negative and 

positive, which it left on the historv of Snnin 
conquest justifies a brief quotation from a highly qualified 

Spanish writer : ‘ From the ninth to the eleventh 
century the civilization of our world is Islamic. Christendom 
is in the dark while Islam shines in Baghdad and in Cordoba 
with all the lights of science, art, politics, culture, and 
refinement. Northern Spain is divided up into petty 
barbarian kingdoms on whom the mighty and refined 
Khalif of Cordoba looks down very much as the President 
of the Prench Republic looks down upon Moroccan tribes. 
Islamic Spain gives the world her philosophers, astronomers! 
mathematicians, mystics, poets, historians.’ 1 

So much for the positive influence of the Moslems. Their 
negative influence was not less important. 

From the eighth century to the fifteenth the slow re¬ 
conquest of the country from the Moslem intruders supplied 

reconquest fb*- ccntial thread of Spanish history, and left 

an ineffaceable mark upon the character of 
the Spanish people. The great mass of the peasantry 
settled down after a while and accepted the far from intolerant 
rule of the Moorish conquerors. The nobles, on the contrary, 
either abandoned the country altogether, or found a refuge 
in the mountain fastnesses of the Pyrenees and the Asturian 
hills. Braced by poverty and adversity, they issued forth 
from those fastnesses to wage a secular crusade against the 
infidel. Bit by bit their former land was reconquered, 

it was a century and a half before the 
reconquest reached the Douro, and over 400 years before 
the crusaders had penetrated as far as the Tagus. Toledo 
was reoccupied in 1085. Lisbon in 1147 ; the age-long 

1 Madariaga, Spain, p. 28. 
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achievement was finally crowned, under the * Catholic' 

Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella, by the conquest of the 

£nX:^° r,Sh Kingd0m ° f the Peninsula tha/ of 

The Anti-Moslem crusades, protracted through so many 
centuries, combined with the physical configuration of the 
peninsula to fix for ever the destiny of the country As 
this bit of country or that was recovered from the Moors a 
new and independent kingdom was set up. The Engs of 
hese circumscribed kingdoms had little power. Elected bv 
the nob es, they were hardly removed from them bv 
superiority in wealth. Real power lay in the hands o^ 
the nobles whose swords had reconquered the land and 
in that of the cities, to which immense privileges were 

defence.^ “ e "‘" ,ion ““ providri '» S 

Both in Castile and Aragon, not to mention the lesser 
kingdoms, representative institutions, as well as municipal 
THE CORTES ^ ncl an stocratic privileges, were early developed 

Alfonso V ac \TT 11Clpai Charterwas granted to Leon by 
Alfonso V as early as 1020, and the cities were renre- 

before th ^ C ° rteS °‘ CaStile (ll6g) ‘ ]USt about a century 
S\ p y i Were summoned by Simon de Montfort to the 
English Parliament of 1265. 

Premature development does not generally make for 

CorEs'T^i-- a / the Castilian nor the Aragonese 
fun ctioned after the sixteenth century. For this 

decadence of parliamentary institutions in Spain there were 

several reasons, but one stands out pre-eminent The 

parliamentary structure rested on a class foundation The 

excessive privileges of the nobles and the cities respectively 

discouraged union between them. Nor would th e P clerical 

estate combine either with the cities or with the nobles 

here was in a word, no parliamentary solidarity Conse- 

agaTnsf t£ e nob? Vn ^\ by al,yin K itself with the cities 

agamst the nobles or with the nobles or the clergy against 

the cities gradually to increase its own exiguous powers 

and, finally, to erect an unlimited autocracy upon the ruins 

enl whieh “ n ™ be “ "n 

In Spain, as in France, the monarchy represented, more 
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truly than the representative bodv the natl m 
If in neither case the monarchy entire 3 deserved the" 1 
it won, the States-General and the Cortes - Ct0ry 

the promotion of sectional interests thorouil ,' nS1 f ent on 
the defeat they severally incurred ’a simil° f deserv ed 
well have overtaken th e y English PaiiaS t might 
presence of the knights, representatives ”f“he 2^" Y 

elected like the burgesses in the shire-courts Tn p ’ , and 

tkere was, indeed, another factor operating The 
of the lower clergy to comp i n fn 0 I* le refusal 

preference for class representation i r * 10na s y stem , their 
contributed to the evolution of the bYrnera^' 0 "; doubtless 
English Parliament; though the deteS St ™ c “ re of the 
i"g factor in that de^elopmen wasthea‘'• g 5 nd d,ffere "tiat- 
nobles or * knights of X sh 1 » T'l. 3 ° R °' the ,esser 

who represented the towns. Together 6 thevY bUI ! ghers 

Commons House of Parliament « ( y formed the 

counterpart in' the historv o Pa" H ° USe which had no 
either in France or in SpainA arl *amentary institutions 

Wore national than the Cortes tn„ r 

1,1 Uni ‘ ing SP Yet aS s U T PlCt t ely “ thC 

BBSS*™" owId S t U o Ch its U 2arehv Pai p Y k “ ^has 

had, by internmrria^es C antTgra^uar iany ^* n ^ < ^™*^ ^ 

Castile, Leon, Biscay, the Asturias C°,r *° ^ and New 
Murcia, and Andalusia • \n •' 9 l lcia ’ ^stramadura, 
Valencia. USia ' Ara S on lnclu ded Catalonia and 

In 1469 Ferdinand, heir to th» v; j 
married Isabella, the daughLr of 0 hn T ° ., Aragon - 
brother, Henry IV, made himself H f Castlle - Her 
his death in 1474, the Codes o fd t V Un P°P uIar - aad on 
Joanna, and dected h^ aunt Isabehf ^ hiS daught ^ 
079 Ferdinand succeeded his t,! W her pIace - In 

of Aragon, and thus the whole of J ° , 11 as Kin S 

of the kingdoms of Granada and Wlth the exc eption 

the rule of a single household--if no^of' T* br ,° U§ht Under 

1 Until the nineteenth centurv o , SI " gle S0Verei S'U 

The Mechanism of the Mode, ,, State. ^ thewho,e sub jectcf. Marriott 
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the spiritual forced Ferdinand w? 55 * 1 ' 1 ' Isabe,,a su PPhed 
politician perhaps tiie pZot^Zo a shrewd 

1481 the Catholic sovereignsren«vec/thp^ IaVe i" S P ^ 

Moors of Granada, and in 140? 1s .., r “ f rUSade a f? ; »nst the 
Moslem kingdom in Spain walYsorbrd Y n ° tlced> the last 
and Cerdagne were acquired from n ' 1 Y, 1 , 493 Roussi Uon 
>n 1504 Ferdinand, alreaZ ^ l 1 VU ‘ of Fra nce; 
Sicily, added to them Naples and „ fsT ° f Sardinia a " d 
Navarre as well. Thus the who e neni ? Cqinred Spanis,) 
exception of Portugal united m 3 Was ’ with the 
sovereigns by any means dkn 0s t WCre the Catholic 
fon to survive. I n order to end ft » '° W 6Ven that “cep- 

policy at once extraordinarily np ^ ursuec * a m arriage 
ordinarily complicated. They and “tra- 

daughter Isabella to Prince' a If n ! arned their elder 
of Portugal. On his death witw°’ ^ to the throne 
his brother, Emanuel, who rekmed a v*™’ habeUa married 

^495 to 1521. Isabella a s ? dfed ch 1 ,",! ° f Portu g al {r °™ 

death King Emanuel married Marv ? S ' Md on her 
herdinand and Isabella, by whom he daUgiltcr of 

diaries V, the E mp Z 

sovereigns, had become the Lt Vfiii , Catholic 

(as Charles I) in 1516. ti 1p p & a united Spain 

persistence equal to that of his grarnf Charies V ’ with a 
daughter Joanna to Prince lohn n? P P /“‘f’ married Ws 
oil the failure of hcirs-nnle in P f f \ ortu 8 al > and at last 

dynastic prescience were reaped when fr “i ts ° f a,! ‘his 
succeeded by right of his mother to I58 °’ Phi,ip 11 

Sixty years later, however PortnlY , throne of Portugal. 

&|hi: zzs - %£££ 

P»r,„ed“JtX?d d r„“£S d °Not'even t th f P ° licy 

policy of chains divided Smin ™ , 11 the mountain 

FERDINAND I ULU ^P ain more hot) elpsd\r tl,„ .1 

and ISABELLA s f lfish Pursuit of class interests bvTh? u, 16 

clergy, and the cities tZT * y thenobles - the 

sovereigns was to curtail the Th flrSt care of the joint 
•lie extravagant pri*g e s SX m,”!' P ° Wm *Wdge 
* “ m ”” d - 
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of Pragmatical, or Royal ordinances; greater state w,-k 
introduced into Court ceremonies, but by practising reason 
aide economy, the sovereigns were able to ‘ Jive of their own ’ 
without much recourse to parliamentary taxation The 
cessation of parliamentary sessions is a cheap price‘to nav 
for immunity from taxation, and although on the death of 
Isabella the Castilian aristocracy attempted to reassert 
constitutional liberties and to regain some of their privileges 
their efforts were forestalled by the vigilance of Ferdinand 
and his great minister Cardinal Ximenes. 

Ximenes (1436-1517) was an outstanding example of the 
new type of Minister employed by the autocratic monarch* 
of his new era to build up their administrative systems 
on the rums of the disestablished aristocracies. Like Wolsev 
Ximenes was a man of humble birth who, endowed with 
great abilities, attained to the highest place in Church and 
Sta e. In Spain, much more than in England, the great 
nobles exercised a disruptive influence fatal to the establish 
ment o a strong and highly centralized administration 
I he destruction of the power of the feudal aristocracy was' 
accordingly, Spain as elsewhere, an essential preliminary 

Suld desSyT ent ° f nati ° nal Unity ' ° nly the Cr ° Wn 

After the catastrophic overthrow of the ancien regime 

out of Ce fa a h tOCraC H- ? 3 SyStCm ° f g° ve rnment, went 
out of fashion Historians followed the prevailing 

mode, and failed to estimate accurately the debt which 

their several countries owed to the autocratic sovereigns 

of the period now under review. France as we have 

seen, was literally made by the Valois and Bourbon kings 

Spain owed less to her kings, but Spain could never have 

aincd even such a measure of unity as she did save 

for the work of the Catholic Sovereigns and their imme- 

contributedL S ° rS T ° that Cardinal X “ ^gely 

Important, however, as was the work of national con- 
o 1 a ion at home, still more imposing and not less 
NEW SPAIN contributory to the building up of the auto- 
. cratic monarchy were the achievements of the 

manners and adventurers, Columbus, Cortez and Pizarro 
Columbus found a discerning and generous patrmi in Q^en 
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Isabella. Cortez, Magellan nnri p- 59 

distinction op„„ the m 6 em “aw" cg.T?, 

Columbus, though more successful L 

an administrator, gave the West r, r ! a pioneer than as 
elsewhere, however. the Spaniards S ‘° f pain ' There as 
be ill-fitted for settlement an i n , PTOVCd thcnise >ves to 
other people they regarded wealth °’° niZatlon - Llke many 
precious metals, and consequently ® Synonymous with the 
energies on the quest for gold and ! 7 C ° nCC , ntrated their 
other sources of wealth lefs elitterin k !° the neg,ect of 
‘ 11 was,’ says Adam Smith in § a f amo n’ bUt m ° re cndurin S- 
thirst of gold that carried OvieH-,^Passage, ‘ the sacred 
Nugnes de Balboa to the isthmus of r ^ esM ' and Vasco 
Cortes to Mexico, Almagro and Pizarro^ri Carricd 
• • • Ev cry Spaniard who sailed in \ °. C 111 and Peru. 

find an El Dorado.’ And clnActcrEc^ Cx l )cctcd to 
those expensive and nn rP ,4v l ‘ cteristicalJy he adds: ‘Of 

ruptcy upon the greater partV^the^ W , hich bring bank - 
them there is none perW™ the People who engage in 

search after new silver and goKfnes^^In^d 0115 ^ 

= est h0 7T’ at 

and in 1519S oilreltT ^ Isthmus of Panama, 
the dispatch of an expedition l°n2 °ii 8 ° d W Mcxico led to 
about 500 men he landed at Ve r H ° u f lan , Cortcz - With 
Montezuma prisoner and ncc, * 1 \ UZ> t00 ^ ^ie Emperor 

city in the name of King Charles 1 1C ,^ ,ver | iment °f the 
strenuous fighting, he made him li After two >' ears of 
Empire, and Mexico began to nn ? aSter of the Azt cc 
silver into the Spanish treasury. P amS ° f £ old a " d 

than two hundred fonowlrs 3 made a h CiSCO lf PiZarr0 ’ With Iess 

Cortez had encountered from rli ‘n ge " tIer Incas than 
less excusable, therefore were tSV Mexicans - The 

by the Spanish conquistadors unn!^^ 6 CI „ ue!tics inflicted 

tants. That they were inflicted in H lnoffensive mhabi- 
only adds to the horror Pern h the name of reil gion 
richer find than Mexico and from ? r ° Ved an even 

was extended southward into Chili and^th Span ‘ Sh Em P ire 

““ ““ »' «* Hiv- Plate, ‘"rhifs ^,, 1 ' 
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deprive the posterity of Joanna of any of the lands which 
had acknowledged the sway of the Catholic sovereigns. 

Ferdinand at once renounced the crown of Castile, and 
proclaimed Joanna and her husband the Archduke Philip as 
sovereigns, but induced the Cortes to acknowledge him as 
regent on their behalf. To this arrangement many of the 
Castilians were, however, stoutly opposed ; nor would the 
Archduke Philip assent to it. Ferdinand, therefore, despite 
his oath, decided to strengthen his position by a second 
marriage. Onlv the opposition of his son-in-law, Emmanuel 
of Portugal, where the lady was immured in a convent, 
prevented his marriage with Joanna, a daughter of Henry IV 
of Castile. 

Since Joanna’s declared illegitimacy had opened the way 
to the accession of Isabella, the project was a crazy one ; 
yet it throws light on the persistence and ambition of 
Ferdinand. Baffled in that quarter, Ferdinand turned to 
France, and in 150b obtained the hand of a young and 
beautiful bride, Germaine de Foix, a daughter of the Vicomte 
of Narbonne and granddaughter of Louis XII of Trance. 
For diplomatic reasons, to be explained presently, the latter 
assented to the marriage in 1509. Germaine bore Ferdinand 
a son, but the child died in infancy. Had he lived, the great 
Austro-Spanish Empire of the sixteenth century would never, 
in its integrity, have come into existence. 

Meanwhile, the Archduke Philip, having successfully 
asserted in Castile his rights and those of his Queen Joanna, 
died in September 1506, after a reign of only three months. 
The death of her husband reduced Joanna, always feeble¬ 
minded, to complete imbecility, and Ferdinand, despite the 
opposition of the young Charles's other grandfather, the 
Emperor Maximilian, regained the Regency. On his death 
in 1516, however, he bequeathed all his dominions to his 
young grandson the Archduke Charles. 

Of the tortuous diplomacy of Ferdinand, and his relations 
with his continental neighbours, more must be said in a later 
chapter. 

Meanwhile a tribute must be paid to the preparatory work 
of the Catholic sovereigns. Isabella was a good woman ; 
Ferdinand was as unlovely as his contemporary and rival, 
Henry VII of England. Yet none can deny him the title 
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cLplS the^making^'oT^pai^'a^'lai^'the^^ Y^ 

of her resplendent if fleeting grandeur. ‘ foundations 

FOR FURTHER READING 

b '**■ 

Rise of the Spanish Empire. F- B - Aleminan 




CHAPTER V 
THE ITALIAN WARS 
FRANCE V. THE IIA PS BURGS 
Outstanding Dates 


1395. John Galeazzo Visconti in¬ 
vested with Duchy of Milan. 
1434. Rule of the Medici in Florence. 
1453. Alfonso V of Aragon estab¬ 
lished in Two Sicilies. 
1469-92. Lorenzo de Medici rules 
Florence. 

1492. Treaty of Staples (Charles VIII 

and Henry VII of England). 

1493. Treaty of Barcelona, France 

with Spain. 

1494. Italian Wars (first series)— 

1520. 

1494- Charles VIII invades Italy— 
1496. 

1498. Accession of Louis XII. 
1499-1504. French expeditions into 
Italy. 

1504. Naples annexed to Aragon. 
1506. Charles of Hapsburg succeeds 
to Netherlands, See. 

1508. League of Cambrai. 

^og. Louis XII annihilates power 
of Venice at battle of Agna- 
dello. 

1509- Accession of Henry VIII. 

1511. Pope Julius II forms the ‘ Holy 

League.' 


I 5 I 5- 1'rancis I wins Marignano. 
1516. Charles I succeeds to Spanish 
Kingdoms, See. 

1.51b. Francis makes Concordat with 
Leo X. 

1.516. Treaty of Novon. 

1519. Election of Charles V as Em¬ 

peror. 

1 5 2 °~ 59 - Italian Wars (second series). 

1520. Meetings between Henry VIII 

and Francis I (Cloth of Gold), 
and Charles V. 

1525. Battle of Pavia. 

1526. Treaty of Madrid. 

1527. Sack of Rome. 

1529. Treaty of Cambrai. 

1 536-8. Third Italian War. 

1 542-4. Fourth Italian War. 

1546. Boulogne taken by England. 
I 547- Death of Francis I. Accession 
of Henry II. 

1 55 2 - 6 . Fifth Italian War. 

1556. Treaty of Vaucelles. 

1556. Abdication of Charles V. Ac¬ 
cession of Philip II. 

1556-9. Sixth Italian War. 

I 557 ■ Battle of St. Quentin. 

J 557 - Calais taken from England. 

1559. Treaty of Cateau-Cambr6sis. 


1 5 1 5 • Francis I King of France—1547. 

PHIS narrative has reached a critical point. If we 
are to adhere strictly to the purpose and method 
L announced in the first chapter, no fact may be set 
down unless it has contributed to the evolution of the 
Europe that we know. 


i 
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What, then, shall be said of the wars in Italy which 
generally fill so large a space in the histories of sixteenth 
century Europe ? That they are commonly treated at a 
length wholly incommensurate with their intrinsic importance 
seems to be indisputable ; yet to ignore them is for several 
reasons impossible. 

The story of those wars, and of the conditions under 
which they were fought, illuminate the causes which retarded 
for so many centuries the attainment of national unity in 
Italy. Italy still bears the scars of the wounds inflicted 
upon her in the wars of the sixteenth century. Further 
those wars throw a lurid light upon the development of 
that theory of the ‘ Balance of Power ’ which has played so 
great a part in the evolution of the European polity. During 
the earlier period (1494-1515) the principle was illustrated 
only on a small scale. It was among the petty states of 
Italy that the ' balance ’ was to be maintained. In the later 
period (1519-59) it was the balance of power in Europe 

Nor did the long struggle end with the conclusion of the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis in 1559. 

Until the day on which Spain finally accepted a Bourbon 

King (1714), the rivalry between France and the Austro- 

Spanish House supplied the main thread of international 
politics in Europe. 

the protracted duel was fought mainly in Italy. For 
the selection of the battle-ground many reasons were respon- 
italy sible. The geographical position of the rivals 

, 1 combined with physiographic conditions in 

Italy to indicate the choice as natural, if not inevitable, 
t hat point has already received attention ; but there were 
others. From the fifth century to the later years of the 
nineteenth, Italy, as a political entity, did not exist. It 
was no more, as Metternich truly though cynically observed 
than a ‘ geographical expression.’ Great parts were, indeed’ 
played on the stage of medieval history by the City-States of 
Italy, by Rome and Florence, by Milan, Genoa, Venice, and 
the rest ; but with the history of the Italian cities this 
narrative is not concerned. Many of those States did indeed 
survive far beyond the fifteenth century, but they were 
stripped of all that had rendered them iiiustrious"in the 
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Middle Ages. Venice and Genoa retained their position as 
independent republics until the advent ^ v 1 a 

Pop®’ though twice driven the Li • cL ^ 

1848), did not surrender the bulk of the PamlVt / 98 a "n 

Z86X, and still (x^a) retains his scLL^'v ' ^etw 

control of the Medici, the^gJL^^Lha^L^Vi'th 
whose fortunes that city was for three centuries to come 
so closely associated. The great Lombard City of iMi an 
former v a somewhat turbulent Republic, had in 130, Ten 
converted into a Duchy and Imperial fief by John Galeazzo 
V'sconti whose dynasty in the male line ended with the 
death of Philip Maria Visconti in 1447. Philip left no le 4 ti- 
mate children, but the succession was claimed by Francesco 
Sforza, the husband of his illegitimate daughter Bianca 
Sforza, a successful soldier of fortune, the protege of Pope 
Eugen.us IV, and the friend and ally of Cosmo de Medid 

thC m ° St imP ° rtant 

The Emperor Frederick III claimed the Duchy in default 
of heirs, as a lapsed Imperial fief. Charles, DukeVf Orleans 

rimmed it on the ground that his mother, Valentina Visconti 

Tf M f e ^, est ( s f ter of late Duke Philip. Alfonso I 
of Naples (V of Aragon) also put in a claim, on the ground 

dnke Th h t d been be( l ueathed to him by the late 
duke. The last three claims are important, mainlv bv 

reason of the sustenance they subsequently afforded to tb» 
pretensions of the Kings of France (by virtue of their descent 
from Charles, Duke of Orleans) and of the Austro-Spanish 
Hapsburgs, as heirs in title to Alfonso. P 

Duchv Tnl Sf ° rZa had definitel y established himself in the 
Duchy, but we are concerned with the rapidly chaneine 

fortunes of these Italian States only as they reacted upon 

those of the two great rivals for ascendancy in Europe 

n T he f TL erD Kln S dom of Na Ples and Sicily was hke the 
uchy of Milan, a pawn m the game played, throughout this 

SKf 0 The an X '5 a"X 

** S ?Sp£ -S X” 
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kingdom under a donation of Pope Urban IV in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, not, however, without protest 
from Pedro III of Aragon. Pedro failed to get Naples, 
but did obtain Sicily and transmitted it with Sardinia to 
his posterity. 

Naples remained until the fifteenth century more or less 
faithful to the House of Anjou. Disputed successions, 
recurrent revolutions, turmoil and anarchy—these things 
made up the history of Naples for centuries, but in 1453 
Alfonso V, King of Aragon, after a struggle which had 
lasted since 1435, finally made good his position in Naples 
(as Alfonso I), and from that time until the close of the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1714), both Naples and Sicily 
remained, together with Sardinia, in the hands of the House 
of Aragon, and their successors in title, the lucky Hapsburgs. 

From the standpoint of general European history the 
unhappy condition of the Italian peninsula is important 
only because it offered a tempting bait to the cupidity of 
the two dominating powers, and supplied them with a 
duelling ground. For the rest it need only be said that the 
Italian wars initiated by Charles VIII were entirely barren in 
permanent results for France. They could not be^otherwise. 
France had and has no business to the south of the Alps'. 
When, under the Emperor Charles V, the Crowns of Spaing 
Naples, Sicily, and Germany were united with the Imperial 
Crown on a single head, when the same man was also Lord 
of the Netherlands and Archduke of Austria, France might 
reasonably, perhaps, be afraid of encirclement at the hands 
of an overmighty neighbour and rival. With the help of 
England and the brave burghers of the Northern Netherlands, 
France ultimately dispelled the danger of Hapsburg domina¬ 
tion. I he wisest of French statesmen from Richelieu 
onward have been content to obtain security for France ; 
not even the most ambitious of them have desired that 
France should overstep her ‘ natural frontiers ' (as Richelieu 
termed them)—the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine. 
Richelieu was, however, anxious, as we have seen, if not to 
overstep these frontiers, at least to reach them ; if not to 
keep the doors open, at least to have the keys in his own 
pocket. Hence his persistent endeavour to obtain some 
fortress at the foot of the Alps, such as Pinerolo (obtained 
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1630), and to keep on good terms with thn r c 

Piedmont, who held the Western passes and with tlm r a ' - ° F " 

SThe'^eneS" “* ”' 1 "' ot ,hc AI P S t»S 

wJ’iLTSS ‘1„oV l,r " ”' c “f ors ' 

as?.fat a i*s;r s * 

SSSSSST No™ d 'f' 

ambK! bad Aion ’ to same 

^/rn'iSSl Si?„?“,i“ *sx 

ITALIAN WARS of ~tap les ( J 492) he purchased peace 

cash al' lry VI1 0f Eng,and - P art, -V with hard 

Iplssis 

of d'taf at any ““»■«<»« contempiated'invasicm 

sExffll £ £5 

Kero"d”'^ m Sa "into^Florence 'by 

1515-47; Henry II., I 547 - 59 . L ° U1S XIL ' i 498-i 5 i 5 ; Francis I, 
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Nevertheless, the position of the French in Italy was 
utterly insecure. A month after the entry of Charles into 
Naples, a League—the League of Venice—was formed 
n- the Pope Alexander VI, Ferdinand the Catholic 
i raxinuhan, and the Duke of Milan, negotiated and cemented 
y the Republic of Venice. Nominally directed against the 
1 urks it was real y designed to chastise and fxpeT he 
french invader of Italy. Charles, afraid of being trapped 
in southern Italy, hastened north, and was thLkful to 
gU back to France (September 1495), at the cost nf 

'»>■'« foughtu f™°K J„.y 

In 149b the French troops, left behind by Charles to 

g.uIison Naples, were driven out by King Ferdinand II 

I he first Italian expedition had ended in failure if not 
humiliation. ’ 1 not 

Nevertheless, Louis XII, who, in 1408 succeeded Lie 
cons,„, Charles VIII, was determined to renew the enterprise 
MILAN He concluded alliances with the Republics 

a i. v , , WT of Vemc e and Florence, with Borgia Pone 
Alexander \ I, and with Philibert II Duke of Savnv ’ tvF 
lort,bed, ho launched his attack on Milan ^ ThUS 

forHfi'ed n cit'adel he °J ^ , P ° sition - With its strongly 
r necl citadel, planted in the middle of the Lombard 

the Alps 5 nhn a r d, M Cxit ^ the central passes of 

>" rent,al SomkerT zSP lSa" 

seemed likely to establLh n C< J mbme a S alnst an Y °"e who 
*«*"« .1,0 domi„, t ,W£tT ,n “ Ce ’ " d ' in P * rlicnl "' 

(1497-1504) « 'if,!, A,and negotiation 
would seem" n d h Fre x nch firml y established, as it 

Catholic fthknks mTuT ? Mila "' and Ferdinand the 

( lanks to his timely marriage with Germaine de 
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Foix and his bargain with Louis Yin • . 71 

over Naples. ^ in undisputed rights 

I hen conies another turn in i 

1508, largely at the instigation ofPoJe JuLt^Th^t ^ 

league of f! cat . continental sovereigns r *?• ln?e 
cambrai Maximilian, and Louis \ ^ 7 Ferd,na ”^ 

mutual jealousies nnri n 1 • a ! c asic ^ e their 

of Cambrai for the annihilation of "the ^ ^ League 

pardon of the territories of the pLTTep^l "of 

^ alike S i V vt e etir r’f bUt T ^ 

To most of her neighbours the Renuhl.V thC,r encmies - 
f e r- By tlle acquisition of tem> 13d g ‘ Ven cause of 

she had encroached upon the rif-hf ?., 0 ” the mainland, 
the Milanese. She had also expanded °/t V,f Xlmi,ian and of 

Papacy and of Naples. I n the course of ® xpense of the 
Julius II recovered Faen/a ii> • ■ I5 ° 9 . however, Pope 
Ferdinand annexed Otranto Br’indi o" 1 '"!; , and Ra venna ; 
ports to Naples; while in north Italv T !" d v 7 e T other Apulian 
victory over the Venetians at n' S N 1 ’ bya decisive 

not only made himself master of Mlan° May ^Q). 
Venetian territory up to the at; an ’, but anne *ed the 
Machiavelli wrote, «the VeZi, ?°- In °"e day/ as 
acquired during eight hundred ye^stf" 11 ; that they had 

h“ 2£'S5 t e 10 a,an " 

' i°rd Of Italy and monarch "of W ? U ! d make himself 
ope Julius II was alarmed at the'si ' VOr d ' In particular, 
work Having summoned the forefoo^ 53 °J h ' S own handi- 
and Spaniards—into Italy to crushT Y French ’ Ge ™an, 
help Venice to expel the foreigner He" ‘if’, 6 n ° W offered to 

from the ban of excommunication he^n RepubIic 

it, broke up the League of Cam hr, pro j loun ced against 
alliance with the Swiss r„ , j and concluded an 

i°™ ™ "toried by p"S„. «**■»< France 

Council and the deposition of the w ar nt p" 13 ^ f ° r 3 Gm > 
move gave the Pope a chance which h P ° ntlff - This fa lse 

ober ,5,, he sat 
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Venetian Republic and the Swiss Confederation, to join 
him in a ‘Holy League,’ with a threefold object: to 
defend Holy Church, avert the threatened schism, and 
drive the intruding Frenchmen, bag and baggage, out of 
Italy. 

By adroit diplomacy, Henry VI 11 , young, ardent, ambitious, 

was drawn into the League, and spent much of the wealth 
accumulated by his father on futile expeditions to Guienne 
(for the exclusive benefit of his father-in-law, the foxy 
Ferdinand) and to Picardy. Henry's victories in Picardy 
alarmed his father-in-law who, having secured Navarre, 
came to terms with Louis XII. Henry VIII was filled with 
righteous indignation at such trickery ; but Wolsey, now 
rapidly advancing in his master’s favour, was ready with 
his countermove. In January 1514 Louis XII lost his 
queen, Anne of Brittany, and though an elderly debauchee 
of fifty-two, at once sought another bride. Wolsey promptly 
offered him the hand of Mary Tudor, a lovely and high-spirited 
girl of seventeen. The marriage was celebrated in October 
1514. In the following January the gay bridegroom died, 
and his queen was free to bestow her hand on a husband of her 
own choice—Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

A year later (January 1516) Ferdinand the Catholic died, 
and his grandson Charles succeeded to the Spanish 
kingdoms and their dependencies. Ever since his father’s 
death (1506) he had been in possession of his Burgundian 
inheritance (the Netherlands and the Free County of 
Burgundy). In 1519 the death of Maximilian opened to 
him the succession to the Archduchy of Austria and the other 
hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg House. It also left 
vacant the Imperial throne. His territorial position was 
already magnificent ; but the Empire was still an elective 
dignity, and for the Imperial crown there were other 
candidates. The only serious one, however, was the young 
King of France. 

Like Charles V, Francis I had succeeded to a splendid 
inheritance ; it was not so extensive as that of his rival, 

francis i k 11 * muc h more compact and manageable. 

(1515-47) Moreover, thanks to the policy of his four 

immediate predecessors, to the administrative 
centralization and territorial consolidation which marked 
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their reigns, Francis was master of all the resources of his 
kingdom, to a degree denied to Charles. 

Mi T 1S a ?‘ ‘° in 1 vade ItaI y and retrieve the loss of 

ilan This he did by his brilliant victory at Marignano 

( T 5 i 5 )- 'or the third time the French were masters of 

Lombardy, Peace was promptly concluded with the Swiss 

the M d Urg ’ a ’p 311 ^P 01 ' 131 ^ treat y was concluded with 
the Medicean Pope Leo X at Bologna (1516). Francis 

promised to support Lorenzo de Medici in Florence an 
1 arma and Piacenza were restored to Milan. But the most im- 
portan sequel to the victory of Marignano was the Concordat 
concluded between the French king and the Pope Under 
tins arrangement the Pragmatic Sanction of Bodges (1438) 
hich had secured the independence of the Gallican Church 
was cancelled ; Lrancis restored to the Papacy the annates’ 
or first year s revenue on each fresh incumbency of benefices ’ 
the I ope handed over to Francis the rights of patronage and 
thus made the Crown supreme over the clergy as It’was 
already supreme over the State in France. The Concordat 
in fine, crowned the edifice of royal autocracy. ' 

Absolute master of France, dominant in north Itilv 

might not Francis reasonably aspire to the highest position 
open to a layman in Christendom ? S position 

T**/ « ith the Pope was supplemented by a treatv 
cone uded at Noyon between France and Spain and to 

this Maximilian also was obliged to adhere. ’ 

hese tre aties close the first period of the Italian wars 

rwed 11 :: Tfiortlo W 

among the Italian States. The second series of ware beCen 
ranee and the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs (1520-so) were 
also Italian in origin, though less often fought on Italian 

i’ 3nd m SC0 P e and significance they were far 
extend^. It was the balance of power in" Europe that w^ 

The first war followed almost immediately on the election 
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of Charles to the Empire (1519) and lasted from 1520 to is 2 6 

preceded by meetings between Henry VIII and 

(i) 1520-6 Irancis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold (Tune 

r J^ 20 )’ ancl between the former and the vonnp 

Emperor at Gravelines in July. Both the Emperor and thf 

Jench king were anxious for an alliance with England 
wh.ch, in a sense, held the balance; Henry preferred S 
lmptria alliance, but Ins intervention in the war gave his 
all> no help On the eastern front (Picardy and Burgundy! 

harles made no headway against France, but in Italy the 
balance of advantage was decidedly with the Imperialists 
and at 1 avia (1525) I rancis suffered a crushing defeat and 

Trea Toft 1 T P ris ^' He r ^ined his liberty by the 

Ireaty of Madrid (1526), but at the price of the surrender of 
he Duchy of Burgundy and the renunciation of all hi 
claims on Milan and Naples and on Flanders and Arto^ 

' ' ° i a 3t r> lberty ’ I,ranc,s repudiated the treaty and 
joined the Pope and the Italian Princes in the League of 

(in 1526-9 <»gn a c. Pavia and the resulting Treaty of 

. Madrid had threatened the European equili- 

aium. 1 he Ireaty of Cambrai (1529), which ended the 

second war, partially restored it. Of the war itself the most 

outstanding feature was the Sack of Rome (1527) by the 

Imperialist troops, after the death of their general in the 

assault. Pope Clement VII was compelled® to sir ente 
himself a prisoner, a humiliation which reacted upon the 

waT're'est b Ished nS T, Cn P when ‘he R^ublR 

was reestablished. The Peace of Cambrai restored the 

supreme 0 ,n ^ ^ ** ^ Emper0r 

France was evidently hard pressed by the Hapsbi,™ 

and tHe C,OSCOf th " SGCOnd 

the emperor. He concluded alliances with the 

agahist H S ~F 0W organizcd in Schmalkaldic 

wfi r tH E ” , . pc>ror 4531 ). with Henry VIII 

Pope Clement VH T *^ and with 

.heMa™ fi S 3 ( , ; 5 “ 5 n ) d «“ «». 


* 

and by 
against 
German 
League 

(1532) ; 
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the loss of Boufogn/to England” ’ bUt °' lly reSUit Was 

Hapsburgs had UoL*‘{^ that 

<V) ' 55 ^ Ge™ e a e "v D a " d Protestailts in 

policy with such success that hv 1 1 ^r^ 7 ' P urs « e d the 
Which brought the fifth war to Z a T ™ Ce ° f VauceIlcs - 
the three Lorraine bishoprics-MetzToul^ndVe?^ 

t,W ! b ° rdCr,and a « rip which -“not 

- 175 s* H ScXS u “" y 

kKwS^SOSS 

“» 4^ s,™gh* i ?““= wl fo " «' 

worthy incident in a war which wbh i" , ! "‘T note ' 

dragged on for more than thirty TC ars h lntervaI s. had 

«» Belgian^ ft “ ^^-resi,. „„ 

ZKtSttr ? VOy *° rMta? 

cambrEsis ££ 3 e r s re "J er h ed - W for a few frontW 
Lombardy and Naples France' T* °n | taiy - Spain kc P‘ 

- “ss? 

enry IV alone diverged from this traditional policy. 
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Emmanuel Philibert, the victor of St. Quentin, married 

Margaret, sister of Henry II ; Philip II, for a second time a 

widower and rejected by his sister-in-law Queen Elizabeth 

contented himself with Elizabeth, daughter of Catherine 
de Medici. 

Frenchmen grumbled at the terms of peace, but France 
had in fact emerged from the long struggle not merely 
territorially intact, but strategically strengthened. The 

• « # grip upon 'Italy, but Charles V 

gained nothing from these wars, except, maybe, a realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that the Austro-Spanish-Burgundian Empire 

was a burden too heavy and clumsy for any one man to 
carry. Consequently, on his abdication, he handed over 
Austria and its neighbour lands to his brother Ferdinand; 
to lus son Philip, Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands. Neither 
property was unencumbered: the Germanic inheritance the 
more heavily. Between the Germans of Austria, the Czechs 
of Bohemia, and the Magyars of Hungary there was nothing 
in common. The Empire was distracted by the Protestant 
heresy. The Moslem Turks (in curious alliance with Catholic 
France) had not merely overrun Hungary, but had battered 
(1529) the gates of Vienna. The Spanish inheritance looked 
less unpromising ; but the ‘ ramshackle ’ empire, which was 
iuled from Vienna, was destined to outlive by centuries the 
empire which centred at Madrid. 

For Europe at large, the Treaty of Cateau-Cambr<§sis was 
an important landmark. 1 he threat of a Hapsburg hege¬ 
mony was scotched ; it was killed in the Armada fight. 
Half a century of wars, primarily dynastic in origin, was 
closed : during the next hundred years religion was to be 
the main cause of strife. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

A. J. Grant : History of Europe , 1494-1610. H. Lemonnier: 
Lavisse's Histoirc de France , vols. v. vi. F. A. Mignet: RivaliU 
de Francois I et Charles V. 



CHAPTER VI 


GERMANY AND THE EMPIRE 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


Outstanding Dates 

800. Coronation of Charles the 
Great by Pope Leo III. 

962. Coronation of Otto the Great. 
1273. Election of Rudolph of Ilaps- 
burg. 

1305-78 Papacy at Avignon. 
1378-1417. The Great Schism. 

1381. Wyclif denies Transubstantia- 
tion. 

1452-98. Savonarola in Florence. 
1409-49. General Councils. 

1517. Sale of Indulgences in Ger¬ 
many. 

1519. Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses. 

1519. Election of Charles V. 

1520. Luther excommunicated. 

1521. Diet of Worms. 

1522. Luther publishes New Testa¬ 

ment in German. 

1522. Diet of Nuremberg. 

1524-5. Peasants' War. 


(and for Chapter VII) 

1 524-31. Reformation in Switzer¬ 
land. 

1526. Battle of Mohacs. 

1526. First Diet of Spires. 

I 5 2 7 ~ 3 6 - Reformation in Sweden and 
Denmark. 

1529. Second Diet of Spires. 

1530. Charles V crowned at Bologna 
by Pope. 

1530. Confession of Augsburg. 

1536. Calvin ( b . 1509) publishes his 
Institutes. 

1541-64. Calvin's rule at Geneva. 

1546. The Schmalkaldic League. 

1547. Defeat of Protestants at 
Miihlberg. 

1552. Treaty of Friedewalde (Henry 
II and German Protestants). 
1552. Turks invade Hungary. 

1552. Treaty of Passau. 

1555. Peace of Augsburg. 


F OR the religious wars Germany provided the main 
though not the only battle-field ; but of Germany we 
have so far seen nothing. The omission is forgivable, 
for Germany as a Nation-State only came to the birth in 
1871, but it must now be repaired. 

Why did the evolution of the German State lag so far 
behind that of England, France, and Spain ? In the answer 
to that question lies the clue to the problem of German 
history. 
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The primary reason is geographical. As compared with 
Trance, still more with Spain or England, German territory 
why was wide-stretching, loosely compacted devoid 

tarried Y * of natural ^ontiers, internally broken and 

topographically fragmentary. Such a land did 
not naturally lend itself to the formation of a strong and 
centralized administration. No one looking at the map of 
the lands which we know as Germany could doubt that the 
centrifugal forces, the principle of localized Sovereignties 
would be overcome, if at all, only by a sustained, patient and 
persistent policy on the part of the Crown. Secondly 
Germany has from time immemorial consisted of a congeries 
of provinces with a distinct history, both as regards rulers 
and peoples. Thirdly, while in England and France the 
power of the Crown steadily increased until the nation was 
out of swaddling-clothes, in Germany the authority of the 
king, once imposing and effective, became more and more 
attenuated. The hand of the central authority became 
weaker and weaker. Offices, once dependent upon the 
appointment of the king, became virtually hereditary. The 
authority of Count or Duke replaced for all practical 
purposes that of a distant monarch. In a word, the forces 
of disintegration triumphed over those of centralization. 

There were other reasons, but all these combined sink 
into insignificance when set against the fatal connexion 

the holy T between tbe German kingship and the Roman 
roman empire Fmpire. The development of the German 

monarchy, and therefore of the German nation 
was sacnliced to the dream of a universal empire, the dream 
which assumed something of corporeal substance in the 
fascinating but elusive institution known to history as the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

The coronation of Charles the Great, King of the Franks, 
by Pope Leo III (a.d. 800) was one of the most significant 
events in world history. But even more significant 
—from a German standpoint—was the coronation as 
Emperor of Otto the Great, King of Germany, by Pope 
John XII (a.d. 962). His coronation finally cemented the 
connexion between the German kingship and the Holy 
Roman Fmpire, and thus sealed the doom of Germany for 
nearly a thousand years. The election to the Empire 
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carried with it the Crown, not only of Germany, but of Italy 
and Burgundy also. The German kings were consequently 
tempted to make their dominion in Italy a reality, and 
thus, while elsewhere the monarchy was consolidating its 
authority, the German kings dissipated their strength in 
fruitless struggles on the Lombard plain, or in the Neapolitan 
marshes. 

Again, while elsewhere the kingship tended to become 
more definitely hereditary, in Germany it remained elective, 
and each election gave recurring opportunities for interference 
not only to the Popes (by whom the election had to be 
confirmed), but to great princes, lay and ecclesiastical, in 
Germany, and in particular to the seven princes to whom 
the right of election came to be gradually confined. 1 

The long contest between the Emperors and Popes 
further weakened the position of the former, and gave the 
German princes an opportunity, not neglected, of con¬ 
solidating their power. 

A new phase of German history opens with the election 
as Emperor of Rudolph, Count of Hapsburg, and Landgrave 

the hapsburgs ° f Alsace Elected to the Empire, in 1273, 

Kudolph defeated and killed Ottocar, King of 
Bohemia, in 1275, and four years later invested his sons, 
Albert and Rudolph, with part of the conquered lands,’ 
the Duchies of Austria and Styria. These Duchies formed 
for centuries the nucleus of the Hapsburg Empire. To 
these were added, in the fourteenth century, Carinthia and 
part of Carniola (1335), Tyrol (1363), and parts of Istria 
and Trieste, and in the fifteenth century the Crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia (1438) came to the Hapsburgs by the 
marriage of Albert with Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Sigismund. Hungary and Bohemia were temporarily lost 
to them in 1457, but early in the sixteenth century another 
fortunate marriage brought them back. Ferdinand, the 
only brother of the Emperor Charles V, married, in 1521, 
Anne, daughter of Ladislaus, King of Hungary and Bohemia! 
His childless brother-in-law. King Louis, was killed at the 
battle of Mohacs (1526), and Ferdinand, already Archduke 

1 The ' Electors ’ were the Prince-Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
and Koln, the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. 
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of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, became King 
of Bohemia in 1526, and twelve years later succeeded in 
making good his possession of part of Hungary. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, Maximilian had married 
Mary, heiress of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and their 
son, the Archduke Philip, had married Joanna, the heiress 
to the Spanish kingdoms and their vast dependencies. 
Philip predeceased his father. Maximilian’s death (1519) 
created a vacancy in the Empire. To his hereditary 
dominions his grandson Charles, already King of Spain, 
Lord of the Netherlands, of Milan, Naples, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, succeeded without question. It was his natural 
ambition to add to his hereditary Crowns that of the Empire. 
The Hapsburgs had by this time established a strong pre¬ 
sumptive claim, but theoretically the Empire was, as already 
said, elective. The matter of the succession had been 
eagerly canvassed during the last months of Maximilian’s 
life. Lewis, King of Bohemia, and Joachim, Elector of 
Brandenburg, were not without hopes ; Frederick of Saxony 
was a strong candidate ; Henry VIII of England was 
mentioned. Maximilian had made strenuous efforts to 
get Charles elected King of the Romans, but as Maximilian 
himself had never been crowned Emperor, he was still 
technically King of the Romans, and two kings were not 
to be thought of. The matter was, therefore, still open 
when he died. 

The only serious competitor of Charles was Francis I of 
France. There were many points in his favour. Francis 

was young and wealthy (he was ready to pay 
3,000,000 livres, cash down, for the Empire), 
and his dominions, if less extensive than those of his rival, 
were much more compact. His brilliant victory at Marignano 
(1515) had not only given him possession of Milan, but had 
enabled him to conclude favourable treaties with the Swiss, 
with Pope Leo X, and (at Noyon, 1516) with Charles I and 
the Spaniards. The new Pope Leo X, himself a Medici, was 
said to favour his candidature, and he had a strong party 
among the Rhenish electors, who were more afraid of his 
vengeance, if resisted, than of any certain succour from the 
other side. Two Hohenzollern brothers, both Electors, 
Joachim of Brandenburg and Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, 
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were ready to sell their votes to the highest bidder—for cash. 
For all that, the position of Charles was a strong one. 
The Electors, even if venal, were all Germans. The Renais¬ 
sance movement in Germany was intensely national ; the 
literary revival, both learned and popular, had aroused 
strong patriotic feelings, and Charles was at least more of a 
German than Francis, and was indisputably a Hapsburg. 
Francis might talk of leading a crusade against the Ottomans, 
but who so fitted to lead it as an Archduke of Austria ? 
The Swiss Diet, after considerable vacillation, decided to 
use its influence for Charles. The Electors of Mainz, Cologne, 
and Saxony, the Elector Palatine, and the King of Bohemia 
were ultimately won over. On 20th June 1519 Charles was 
unanimously elected. 

On 23rd October 1520 the Emperor was crowned with 
stately ritual at Aix, and swore to defend the Pope and the 
Roman Church, and maintain the rights of the Roman 
Empire. 

The sincerity of his words was soon put to the test ; 
three months after his coronation the Diet of the Empire 

assembled at Worms. 

worms F (i52i) Charles found himself confronted thus early 

in his reign by two problems of the highest 
significance : one was the future of Germany, the other 
the future of Christendom. 

Germany, distraught by perpetual quarrels between the 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities, was in a condition of 
constitutional and social chaos. Feudalism, in the absence 
of any effective central authority, had run riot. The great 
princes had established States, which were virtually sovereign 
and independent. Hardly less powerful and independent 
of the Emperor were the Archiepiscopal Electors of Mainz, 
Trier (Treves), and Cologne, and other great Prince-Bishops, 
such as the Prince-Bishop of Munster. Altogether there were 
over 350 Sovereign States in Germany. 

Maximilian had attempted to carry out constitutional 
reform, but with little permanent result. Charles renewed 
the attempt at the Diet of Worms. 

To Worms, however, the Emperor had summoned not 
only the Princes and Prelates of Germany, but a man who 
had already made history, and was destined to make more. 

6 
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Two days before the election of Charles there had 
been affixed to the door of All Saints’ Church in the 
Saxon town of Wittenberg, a document which announced 
to Germany, and to the world, the advent of one of the 
great moments of human history. The document contained 
ninety-five theses or propositions, which the author was 
prepared to maintain in public debate. The challenge was 
put out by ‘ the Reverend Father Martin Luther, of the 
Order of the Augustins, Master of Arts, Master and Lecturer 
in Theology, who asks that such as are not able to dispute 
verbally with him, will do so in writing.’ So the document 
began. 

Born in 1483, of a peasant family in Saxony, Luther 
became a monk in the Augustinian Order, and in 1508 was 
appointed theological lecturer in the University lately founded 
at Wittenberg by the Elector of Saxony. Deeply read in 
the works of St. Augustine, he was powerfully attracted by 
his central doctrine of ‘ justification by faith.’ A mission 
to Rome in 1510 opened his eyes to the abuses of the Roman 
system of that day, and when in 1517 Friar Tetzel 
appeared in Germany, Luther strongly opposed him. 
Tetzel came as the agent of Pope Leo X, and the 
vendor of Indulgences. Purchasers of Indulgences could 
obtain a remission of penalties for their own sins, and those 
of their friends and relations already in Purgatory. The 
profits were to go towards the rebuilding of the new St. 
Peter’s in Rome. This traffic was the occasion of Luther’s 
protest and challenge, and the immediate prelude to the 
Reformation. 

The causes of historic movements must, however, be 
carefully distinguished from the occasion. . 

The movement known as the Reformation was the result 
partly of causes common to Europe as a whole, partly of 
CAUSES circumstances peculiar to this country or 

of the that. It was at once political in character, 

reformation intellectual, and spiritual. It represented, on 

the one hand, a revolt of the human intellect against 
restrictions imposed by authority upon freedom of thought; 
on the other a political revolt, due to the growing self- 
consciousnes of individual nations, against external inter¬ 
ference. Hence it was a protest against the authority of 
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the Pope, both in the spiritual and the secular sphere ; a 
demand for the reform of abuses which had crept into the 
administration of the Catholic Church; and, to a more 
limited extent, a demand also for a modification of certain 
doctrines maintained by the Church and held by it to be 
essential to the salvation of men. 


Two things in particular rendered revolt against Rome 

almost inevitable. On the one hand, the Papacy had become 

revolt a Tem P oral Power, attempting to make use of 

authority PAL ecclesiastical authorit y and spiritual weapons 

to promote its political and territorial interests. 


On the other, secular princes were expanding and consolidat¬ 
ing their kingdoms, and were at the same time giving to their 
people a consciousness of national individuality. Political 
Catholicism was, in fact, doomed from the moment that the 


nationality principle began effectively to emerge. 

The oecumenical authority of a Pope might well coexist 
with that of an Emperor, claiming universal obedience ; 
but it was bound to conflict with the spirit of nationality! 
The Papacy, even in its best days—in those of Hildebrand, of 
Innocent III, and Boniface VIII—had found itself in conflict 
with the precocious national spirit of England. Its authority 
was further undermined by the seventy years' captivity 
at Avignon (1305-78), which dealt a serious blow at an 
Institution which claimed to be supra-national. A Pope 
residing at Avignon could hardly escape the suspicion of 
French sympathies. 


The Babylonish captivity was, moreover, coincident 
with the appearance of the learned critics of Roman doctrine. 
The famous Schoolman, William of Occam, was among the 
first to question the claims of the Papacy to infallibility ; 
Marsiglio of Padua attacked the primacy of the Roman 
See. John Wyclif, beginning with an attack upon the 
practical abuses of the Papacy, proceeded to an assault 
upon the sacramental doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
Oxford students carried Wycliffite doctrines to Prague ; and 
Bohemia was for twenty years distracted by the Hussite 
Wars (1415-36). Huss himself was burnt as a heretic at 
Constance (1415), and the revolt to which he gave his name 
was stamped out in blood. 


Nor was Italy itself immune from the infection of reform. 
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In Florence, Girolamo Savonarola (1452-98), a Dominican 
friar who became Prior of St. Mark’s, initiated a great 
crusade for the reformation of morals and the purification 
of the Church. He made no attack upon Catholic doctrine 
nor upon Papal authority. He would have reformed the 
Church from within, and only when excommunicated by Pope 
Alexander VI did he appeal to the secular sovereigns to 
demand the summoning of a General Council. But the 
established Powers were too strong for him. Like Huss, 
Savonarola sacrificed his life for the people he hoped to save 
from their sins, and for the Church of which he was a 
faithful son. 


The Avignon captivity had been promptly followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), when, as Macaulay wrote: 

‘ Two popes, each with a doubtful title, made 
all Europe ring with their mutual invectives 
and anathemas.’ 


THE GREAT 
SCHISM 


Several attempts were made in the fifteenth century to 
heal the schism which was causing such pain to Christians 

general and such scandal to their Church. A General 

council Council held at Pisa (1409) was followed by a 

second at Constance (1415-8), and a third 

at Basle (1431-49). The object of these Councils—notably 

that of Constance—was to restore unity to a distracted 

Christendom ; to reform the Church in Head and members, 

and to purge it of erroneous doctrines. The Council of 

Constance healed the Schism by the election of Pope Martin 

V, but both there and at Basle the Papal party succeeded 

in frustrating the efforts of the reformers, and thus 

rendered ultimately inevitable the break-up of Catholic 

unity and the division of Europe into hostile religious 
camps. 

Both in England and in Germany the revival of learning 
was, as we have seen, closely connected with Theology. To 
men like Colet and Erasmus a knowledge of Greek meant 
primarily a new and potent instrument for a better under¬ 
standing of the New Testament—a ‘closer walk with God.’ 
I he application of the historic method to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures could not fail to modify the attitude of 
scholars towards Catholic doctrine, but neither Colet nor 
Erasmus would have approved a breach with Rome. Luther 
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Luther had need of all the allies he could find. Rome 
had brought out all its weapons against him, culminating 
in a Papal Bull of excommunication (1520). Luther, 
however, had a strong protector in the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, though his action in publicly burning the Papal 
Bull at Wittenberg (20th December 1520) somewhat alarmed 
the more cautious Erasmus. 

Summoned under a safe conduct to Worms, Luther was 
required to recant his heresies. He refused in words which 

DIET OF worms have become historic. ‘ Unless I am convinced 

by witness of Scripture or manifest reason . 

I neither can, nor will, recant anything. . . . Here stand I; 
I can no otherwise ; God help me. Amen.’ Human authority 
he defied ; religion was a matter between the conscience of 
the individual and his God. 


The Emperor refused to violate his safe conduct. Luther 
was immured in the castle of the Wartburg for his own 
safety, by his protector, the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
But Pilate and Herod concluded their alliance ; the Edict 
against Luther was issued by the Emperor (26th May), 
and though Luther might be the hero of his countrymen, he 
was in the eyes of the law an outlaw. The reasons for the 
Emperor’s decision are not far to seek. He was himself 
a sincere Catholic ; he had no sympathy either with the 
religious Protestantism of Luther or with the political 
antagonism against the Papacy, so strongly felt by many 
of the German princes and their peoples. After the Diet at 
Worms he left Germany, and did not revisit it for nine 
years. Moreover, the political situation in Europe, and 
especially in Italy (already described), made alliance with the 
Papacy essential to the Emperor. What mattered the 
condemnation of a German monk ? 

Detention in the Wartburg gave Luther leisure for his 
translation of the Bible, and his New Testament (published 
in 1522) was acclaimed by the German people as a trumpet- 
call to action. Meanwhile, Luther had emerged from his 
retirement in order to calm the excitement of his more 
violent disciples who, following the lead of Carlstadt and the 
prophets of Zwickau, were demanding not reform but 
revolution. By his influence order was temporarily restored, 
and in 1522 the Diet of Nuremberg bluntly informed the new 
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Pope, Adrian of Utrecht (Adrian VI), that any attempt to 

enforce the ban against Luther would provoke civil war in 

Germany. Germany was, indeed, in restless mood In 

1523 a League of Knights, led by Ulrich von Hutton' and 

Franz von S,ckmgen-a great soldier with a strong follow!m! 

-was organized to force the hands of the Emperor and f 

princes m resisting Papal exactions. But the movement 

threatened anarchy : Luther frowned upon it and the 
princes suppressed it (1523-4). ’ 

Tm SQTious , was the insurrection of the peasants 
( 5-4 5 )- I his was directed partly against the burdens 

THE PEASANTS* im P° Se upon them by their feudal lords', 

war partly against the exactions of Rome. Warned 

p- 1 ^ b V h f dlsaster to the Lollard movement in 

Lngland wrought by the Peasant Revolt of 1381 Luther 
denounced the movement, which soon assumed ’a Com 
numist character. The revolt was suppressed ioooon 

peasants perished, and their emancipation was postponed 
until the nineteenth century. postponed 

Nevertheless, the insurrection, first of the knights and 
then of the peasants, reacted prejudicially upon Luther 
and the cause of German Protestantism. Sharp divisions 
began to manifest themselves; but the lines of division 
were not clear. Not all Protestants were opposed to the 
Lmperor ; some Catholics were not wholehearted in support 
of the Papacy. The Diet of Spires (1526) recop'nized Hw 
act that religious unity was for Germany a thing o^f the past 
and deeded, that until a General Council could meet ‘ each 
state should act m such wise as it could answer to God and 
the Emperor. Neither creed was to triumph over the other • 
the principle of cujus regio, ejus rcliaio tint 

should decide the religion of his state, was definitely accq"” 
Three years later a Second Diet of Spires (issol revoked 

t is Sirs s 

In 1530 the Emperor, fresh from his coronation by the 
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Pope at Bologna, revisited Germany, and attended the Diet 
at Augsburg (1530). The Protestants formulated their 
creed in the Confession of Augsburg, an historic document 
winch, drafted by Melanchthon, established the doctrinal 
basis of Lutheranism. 1 he Confession was conspicuous for 
its moderation of tone, but the Emperor's reply was to order 
the Protestants to abandon their Faith. They refused • and 
formed the League of Schmalkalde to oppose the League 
of the Catholic Princes formed at Ratisbon. Civil war 
seemed imminent. But once again the advance of the 
I urks averted it, and the Interim Edict of Nuremberg issued 

by tJ ie Emperor in 1532 accorded to the Protestants a 
temporary and provisional toleration. 


During the next ten years Protestantism made steady 
progress. Eflorts were made in a series of conferences to 
reach a compromise between the two creeds, and at Ratisbon 
(15 11) there seemed a hope of it, but it faded. The differences 
wc r 3 in truth irreconcilable. In 1544 the Treaty of Crespy 
between ( harles and Francis provided for a joint effort to 
suppress Protestantism in their respective countries, and the 
Emperor determined to fulfil his part of the pact. 

The death of Luther (1546) was followed immediately 
by the outbreak of war ; the Protestants suffered a terrible 
defeat at Muhlberg (1547) and the Schmalkaldic League was 
crushed By the Interim of Augsburg (1548) the Emperor 
attempted to impose his own compromise on both parties 
but failed to effect their reconciliation. Many German 
princes, friendly to Catholicism, were deeply incensed by the 
harsh ejection of the Elector Frederick from Saxony and 
he brutal treatment accorded to Philip of Hesse and other 
Protestant princes. All Germany resented the presence of 
Spanish soldiery by whose aid German Protestantism had 
been crushed. Maurice, Duke of Saxony, to whose adhesion 
the Emperors success in 1547 was largely due, led the 
princely revolt against him, entered into a treaty with Francis 
II, occupied Augsburg, and restored Lutheranism in that 
great Imperial and Catholic stronghold. The Emperor took 
refuge in Italy, and Maurice concluded peace with the 
Archduke Ferdinand at Passau. The Elector Frederick 
and the other imprisoned princes were to be released and 
complete liberty of conscience to be conceded. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
SCANDINAVIA AND SWITZERLAND 

L UTHER and Melanchthon gave to Germany a pre¬ 
eminence among the countries in which Protestantism 

took ro ° t ' But the revolt against Rome was not 
confined to Germany. To say nothing of England or 

fhv o F WhlCh ‘h 6 PrG rf nt narrative 011 ‘y touches'Incident- 
ally, or France where Protestantism achieved little success 

WithTt^M°th Ca r d u aVi f' Switzerland - and the Netherlands! 
With the Netherlands a future chapter will deal. The present 

one is concerned with Scandinavia and Switzerland 

Pc U " lon of Calmar b Y which, as we have seen, the 
three Scandinavian countries were brought under the rule of 

reformation E common Sovereign, had from the first a pre- 
IN SWEDEN carious existence, and survived, with consider- 
, , able intervals, only until 1523. In isit there 
ascended the throne Christian II, a man of great ambition and 
considerable ability, but treacherous character. His ambition 

But I"!: A' hereditar y and the union a reality 

But the Swedish nobles were impatient of Danish rule and 

made several attempts to end it. After more than one 

unsuccessful attempt to assert his authority over Sweden 

by one act of atrocious cruelty. On the morrow of his 
ronation in Stockholm (4th November 1520), nearly one 
hundred nobles and prelates, the leaders of Swedish national 
ism, were suddenly arrested and put to death their bodies 
bmng burnt. The memory of the ‘ Nero of the North’arfd 
the Stockholm Bath of Blood ’ has never faded from the 
minds of the Swedish people, and has made for ever impossible 
a Scandinavian union. One of the victims of Christian " 
cruelty was the father of Gustavus Vasa, who had been 
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carried off to Denmark as a hostage in 1517, but had escaped 
h. Sweden 1.1 1520. He raised an army of peasants took 
Westerns and Upsala, but failed to expel the Danish garrison 
from Stockholm. In 1523, however, an insurrection in 
Denmark drove Christian from the throne, and transferred 
it to his uncle, Frederick Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Danish garrison was then withdrawn from Stockholm and 
Gustavus Vasa, already Regent, was elected King, and'bv a 
treaty concluded with Frederick I of Denmark the independ- 
ence of Sweden was acknowledged. v 

All real power was, however, vested in the clergy and the 

aristocracy. 1 he Crown was impotent ; the country was 

burdened with debt. Gustavus, therefore, determined to 

adopt Lutheranism with the twofold object of increasine 

the power of the Crown and transferring to the Roval 

treasury at least a portion of the wealth of the clergy 

Lutheran preachers, teachers, and literature were cautiously 

introduced into the country, and in 1527 there met at 

esteras a Diet or Riksdag, where representatives of the 

citizens and peasants appeared for the first time along with 
the nobles and clergy. 6 

p ™ at A U * et marI<S , , thC birth of Sweden as a European 
ower After a stubborn fight on the part of the clergy 

all ecclesiastical property was put at the disposal of the 

aft ; er niak mg reasonable provision for the work 
nf the Church shared the spoils with the nobles. The 
Church thus became entirely dependent on the Crown 
Obedience was withdrawn from Rome; the Confession of 
Augsburg was adopted as a basis of doctrine, but Episcopacy 
was retained, and little change was made in the liturgy 
nd ritual to which the people were accustomed. It will be 
noticed that the Reformation settlement in Sweden closely 
resembled that in England ; the relations between the two 
lurches have from the first been consistently friendly and 
close, and it is from the Swedish Episcopate that the Anglican 

Orders! ^ Stat6S deriVeS itS daim to Apostolic 

c P the . r r “ UltS flowed from the Reformation. Hitherto 
Sweden had been commercially dependent on the Hanseatic 

League, and in particular owed a heavy debt to Liibeck 

The confiscated wealth of the Church enabled Gustavus to 
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XS*** »»" *° P». an ,„d to lhe Hanseatic 
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Gustavus. Thus did Gustavos * ft des cendants of 

the fate which awaited the Poles H the Swedes 
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At tte D£ J ™td!i n i"e D ™5 , i"^'fV"' ,, ; n b >' Frederick r. 

3 »»’cS S 7 ecS % 

IN DENMARK marriage of priests permitted and a, ru ft 

subordinated to the Crown 6 Church 

Frederick, however, died in TS33 -> ii- 

(* 534 - 59 ), though elected to " S S ° n ' Christian III 

-ake good his position against ? me ° ne “ I534 ’ had to 

peasants and towns rose in re heir CIng coalition. The 
the Count of Oldenburg' and f fo ™ d a leader in 

Christian II, and prSmed^ 2 ° f , the exi,ed King 
by Lubeck where the democratic parfthftft' • Su PP orted 

b SS a ;isr f s s® fe 

Sc “r -*~~ 

moned represenua^ rte'S"'? » j 536 sum- 
to a Diet, by which, in the absence * r d M Cltle . s and Peasants 

stages of the Reformation were ra ft ft rgy ' the 

The bishops were deprived of thefr ft ft ned thr °ugh. 
retained their spiritual functions unde ft but P ractic allv 
Overseers. Church property was ft ft the new title of 
the king, who used most ofiit to rewaft tf ft, dis P°sal of 
support; and an Ecclesiastical oft 6 n ° bles for thp ir 
which were approved by Luther waftLftd?’ the terms of 
of faith and discipline. I n Denmark ** ^ th ® re S ulati °u 
services were conducted much as the ^i *" Sweden ' «* 

The new ecclesiastical system 1 ft aiways had been, 
upon Norway and Iceland 3 subsequently imposed 

prote -"‘F •» • “ r rrt 
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nobles. To the mass of the people the Reformation meant 
little. 


Far otherwise was it in Switzerland. There the Reforma¬ 
tion, inspired and guided by two great men, was conspicuously 

s\vit7pr i ANH theol °g ical » and even more conspicuously ethical 
' and religious. Neither Zwingli nor Calvin 

underrated the importance of sound doctrine, but both 
were even more concerned with the good life. 

The movement was not in Switzerland national. The 
Swiss were not yet a ‘ nation.’ ‘ Switzerland ’ was, in the 
sixteenth century, a loose association of cantons without 
any acknowledged head or centralized institutions. The 
Swiss Reformation was, therefore, cantonal. It started in 
Zurich, where Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) was the pastor of 
the principal church. Zwingli was a highly educated man, 
he had studied theology at Basle, Berne, and Vienna, and 
was deeply impregnated with the spirit of the New Learning. 
As chaplain to a Swiss regiment, he had witnessed the defeat 
of the Swiss at Marignano, and had denounced the traffic 
in mercenaries carried on by his countrymen, almost as 
bitterly as the traffic in Indulgences carried on by the 
Papacy. Under his leadership Zurich threw off its allegiance 
to the Bishop of Constance and adopted Protestantism in 
a form more extreme than that of the Augsburg Confession 
(1524). Berne followed suit (1527), and Basle, St. Gall, 
Schaffhausen, and Appenzell also adopted the Protestant 
Faith. On the other hand, the more primitive forest cantons, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Unterwalden, with Lucerne, Zug, Fribourg, 
and Solothurn adhered to Catholicism. Civil war broke 
out and was only ended by the Peace of Cappel (1531), 
which left to each canton the right to decide its own 
creed. In the battle which preceded the peace, Zwingli 
was killed. 

A humanist like Erasmus, less dogmatic than Luther, 
Zwingli was in his Protestant views—notably in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper—more advanced than any other leading 
reformer of the century—with one exception. 

Ihe exception was John Calvin, perhaps the greatest of 
the reformers, incomparably the most influential. Luther 
was a German nationalist ; Lutheranism was never the 
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Government upon that of Geneva " me of Cll »rch 

Calvin was French by birth and tvni n p 
mental outlook and equipment At H 1P T? Frcnch in 

he was almost contemporary with RI V* Paris 

and his classical scholarship was not in'/ ? nd Erasmus > 
Being suspect by reason of hie; An *• . ln ^ enor *° theirs. 

a refuge in Basle, where in is^6 he fTf , 1 ” I I an , views - he found 
Latin, and subsequently rewrote in ftench ^ 

religionis Institute. The work of a ™! ’ Chr ^tianae 

Calvin's Institutes has been general accented ^ tWCnt >' 
great books of the world M an v , pted as one of the 

as they know Calvin, his teaclhn/an J , kn ° W the 1 dilutes, 

by perfect lucidity of style ? nd 7™ "" iS distinguished 

of logic, and by sweet reasonable™ ge ™ ent ’ b y closeness 
once a Confession of Faith and a S a f d moderation. At 

ment, it provided a text-book for^r ! of , Cllurc)l Govern- 
at Geneva, for the reformers • p Calvin s own teaching 
United Provinces and for France, Scotland, and the 

the world. Alike in the spherToTdocf 01 ""' 11 / 5 throughout 
organization, and of morafc evervfh?^”" 6 ' of eccles >astical 
to the test of Scripture • By the Hof ^ aS - t0 be brougiit 
Creator is known. Chrisf is ! Scripture God the 

Law and by the Gospel. We xhlbl ted to men by the 

by the power of the Holv Snirif reC ! 1Ve Cbrist tbe Redeemer 
But Church » *°' Cl,*,.- 

sas tSS » 01 Chrisl by -S1355 

•45ZXZ. “r, w s ,* 

and acknowledging the authorit ^ / , tbe P)u ^ e °f Savoy, 

X535 they had Vown off fhe^a le ^ dt ’ ZenS ' and b >' 

It was to this City-State that EM leglance to the Duke, 
in 1536 . y te that Calvin came by mere chance 
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He was induced to remain, and proceeded to impose 
bis strict discipline upon the city. Except for three 
years 1538 41, when his enemies drove him into 
banishment, Geneva was ruled by him until his death in 

Calvin’s rule in Geneva was the nearest approach to a 
Theocracy that the modern world has known. The Church 
was the State ; the State was the Church. Citizenship was 
conditional upon Church membership, and Church member¬ 
ship meant acceptance of the Confession of Faith, and obedi¬ 
ence to the ordinances of the Church. Supreme authoritv 
was vested in a Consistory of six clergy and twelve laymen* 
The minutest details of individual conduct-food dress' 
and so forth—were subject to regulation. The rules of social 
life, based on the Word of God, were enforced by spiritual 
penalties—penance, confession, and exclusion from com 
mumon—with ultimate recourse to the civil arm Sin was 
synonymous with crime. A breach of the Commandment 
brought the offender into conflict with the law. Heresv 
was treason. In 1547, Gruet, who had held high office in 
the city was executed for unbelief ; in 1553, Servetus a 
Spaniard who disputed Calvin’s Theology, was burnt as a 

It is easy to denounce such a rule as tyrannical • the 
unlovely side of Calvinism is illustrated in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne s masterpiece, The Scarlet Letter. But let those 
who would cast a stone at Calvin read Froude’s essays on 

ScilchT 1 1 r u fleCt °" the contri bution which the 

wpaIth f the buildin 8 of the British Common- 

kind h V 16 ev „ angelization and civilization of man- 

bitOIdp" 1 t WaS a ^‘° teStant P °P e ' ‘ New Presbyter is 

Miltoffis Cktf V la . r f- k S °- But where would 
h, tr 1 • C f ! ^ en have been without Calvin ? Who 

the V Vm " erve :) d tbe Dutch burghers to resist Philip II and 

wouldX p"? ? - B n !° r the faith derived from Geneva 
would the Pilgrim Fathers ever have embarked on the 

Mayflower . Could the Puritan colonies have come to the 

ChapterTV ^ ° f U P°° the Scottish 

Character, Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
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CHAPTER Vlir 

the catholic reformation 

the COMPANY OF JESUS, THE INQUISITION AND 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 

Outstanding Dates 

.482 Reorganization of the Inquisition in Spain 

1520 (circa). Foundation of The Oratory of Divine Love 
1525. Capuchins founded. 

1530- Barnabites founded. 

J 534 - Foundation of Jesuit Order 
1534 - 50 . Paul III, Pope. 

1540. Paul III grants Charter to Company of Jesus 

1541. Conference at Ratisbon. Y J 

1542. Inquisition established at Rome by Paul III 
J 545 - Council of Trent meets. 

X 547 - Council transferred to Bologna. 

I55I ~ 2, Second Session of Council of Trent 
I 555 ~ 9 - Paul IV, Pope. 

1556. Accession of Philip II_ I59 8. 

J 559 - First Index drafted by Paul IV 

*559-65. Pope Pius IV. 

*562-3. Third Session of Council. 

1568-70. Suppression of Morisrops „ , . 

1585-90. Sixtus V, Pope. ‘ expulsion from Spain (1609). 

'^n«T,rSi;i;, 0 S ,o appre - 

the history of religion there is indeed th • Centur y- In all 
able than the recovery madebyShoH? " lg ™ re u rem * rk ~ 
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years after the separation Protestantism could scarcely 
maintain itself on the shores of the Baltic.’ Macaulay did 
not in this case sacrifice accuracy to antithesis. Before half 
a century had passed after the Diet of Worms, Protestantism 
had established itself in Saxony, Prussia, Hesse, Wurtemburg, 
and the Palatinate, in several Cantons of Switzerland, in the 
Northern Netherlands, in Scandinavia, England, and Scot¬ 
land. Only in Spain, Portugal, and Italy had Catholicism 
stood firm. The allegiance of the rest of Europe was in the 
balance. At the end of the sixteenth century the doubt 
had in all the doubtful countries—in France, the Southern 
Netherlands, Poland, Bohemia, and great parts of Germany— 
been resolved in favour of Catholicism. Since that day the 
frontiers of the two creeds have remained fixed. 

The Catholic recovery was due to several converging 
causes : to the foundation of new religious Orders, and the 

revival of old ones ; to the potent instrument 

i m v' C' /a ^ 

recovery of the Inquisition ; to the reform of morals and 

discipline, and the redefinition of Catholic 
doctrine at the Council of Trent ; to the influence of a 
succession of great and good Popes ; and not least to the 
weaknesses which gradually revealed themselves in the 
armour of Protestantism. 

Even before 1520 a society, known as ‘ The Oratory 
of Divine Love,’ was founded at Rome by men who combined 

the spirit of the New Learning with religious 

D r T I r* T AI !C ^ V-' o 

orders fervour and practical philanthropy. In 1525 

the Capuchins were founded to restore the old 
discipline of St. Francis of Assisi, and about the same 
time Caraffa (afterwards Pope Paul IV) founded the 
Theatine Order, not as a monastic Order, but to assist 
the secular clergy in preaching, administering the sacra¬ 
ments, and visiting the sick. In 1530 the Barnabites were 
founded at Milan, and later on the Oratorians at Rome, 
chiefly for the education of the poor. St. Angela of Brescia, 
a foundress of the Ursulincs, and St. Theresa in Spain, 
proved that women also were prepared to take their part in 
the revival. All these Orders, however, were almost insig¬ 
nificant compared to that famous Order, which owed its 
foundation, its inspiration, and its organization to a young 
Spanish soldier, Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde. 
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Born at the Castle of Loyola, in Guipuzcoa (i 4ql) 
Ignatius Loyola (as the world knows him) took service under 

the company Q - ar es , ’ ut was so badly wounded at the 
or jesus Siege of Pampeluna (1521) that he was lamed 

■ t ,, lfe - He determined, therefore, to enlist 

in the army of the Cross, and brought to the new service 
the same courage and zeal as had distinguished him hi the 
old. Rejected by the Franciscans as lacking experience 
and learning, he devoted himself for six years' 

theological study at the University of Paris, and there with 
he help of Francis Xavier and five other friends, he founded 
he Company of Jesus (1534). In 1540 Paul III Wanted 
a Charter to the Company, which by the middle of he 
century numbered no fewer than 1,500 members 

The nevv Order was organized as an army, under the 
command of a genera , who, though invested w th absolute 
authority, was supervised by an Adviser and Council of s x 
persons representing the six great Catholic provinces At 
the head of each of the provinces in which the work of the 
Jesmt Order was organized was a Provincial, and under 
him the Fathers and Brothers. Still lower in the Tesuit 

J ^ WCTe , the SpiritUal coad ^ors and scholastics^ 

devoted themselves to education, and the secular coadjutors 
who did manual work. Admission to the highest ^ranks 

involved no less than sixteen years’ training, mcludmga 
six-years educational course. In addition to the three 
ordinary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience the 
Jesuits were specially pledged to absolute obedience to the 

The activities of the Jesuits were varied and world 
wide , but they devoted themselves particularly to preaching 

PoDl'p 0 aui a iTT a i te t r m ° f the Charter to the Jesuits, 

p Paul III established at Rome the ‘ Holy Office of the 

the Universal Church.’ Six cardinals (including 

inquisition Caraffa) were appointed Inquisitors-General 

hnnLc 1 • Wlth power to try all cases of heresy, to censor 
books, to imprison suspects, to extort confession' by torture 
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and to inflict the penalty of death. This terribly potent instru¬ 
ment was borrowed from Spain, where it had been revived 
and reorganized by the Catholic Sovereigns (1481). The In¬ 
quisition was primarily intended to extirpate heresy among 
Catholics, and to prevent backsliding among Jews and 
Moslems who had embraced Christianity. So effective was 
its operation in Spain, that in the first fifteen years of its 
existence it had burnt over 10,000 persons and inflicted 
penalties on 90,000 more. Among the earlier victims were 
many Jews and Moors, but the former were expelled from 
Spain in 1492 and the latter in 1499. The Moriscoes—Moors 
who had conformed to Christianity and been permitted, 
therefore, to remain in Spain—were suppressed in 1568-70,' 
and the remnant were finally expelled from the Peninsula 
in 1609. The Inquisition did its work thoroughly in Spain, 
practically exterminating all ‘ Jews, infidels, and heretics/ 
It was not formally and finally abolished until 1820. In 
Italy also it succeeded, but north of the Alps—except for a 
brief space in the Netherlands under Philip II—it was 
ineffective. 


Very different were the results of the Council of Trent, 
to which the genesis of a purified and regenerated Roman 

Catholicism must be traced. 

or tkent 1 or some time past Charles V had been 

pressing the Papacy to summon a General 
Council to deal with the Reformation, but not until 1545 
did a Pope (Paul III) consent to do so. As a means of 
effecting a reconciliation with the Protestants, the Council 
was a complete failure. It met only on the eve of the religious 
wars in Germany, and the Protestants refused to attend it. 
It magnificently succeeded, however, in reforming many of 
the abuses in the Catholic Church, and in redefining its 
doctrines. 

The first session, lasting from December 1546 to September 
I 549 » was troubled by the outbreak of religious war in 
Germany and by the suspicions felt by the Italian prelates 
as to the motives of Charles V. In 1547 the Pope accordingly 
transferred the Council to Bologna. A second session was held 
under Pope Julius III at Trent (May 1551-April 1552), but 
it accomplished little and was broken up by the advance of 
Maurice of Saxony on Innsbruck (1553) and the precipitate 
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High! of the Emperor into Italy. The sessions were wholly 
suspended during the brief Pontificate of Paul IV (cZVff/) 

1555-9), but Pius IV again summoned it to Trent for^ts 
third session (January 1562-December n- 

Ferdinand I (r 55 M 4 ) f.il, deaired a ,ec««i,i,S„ iTZ 

that the clergy should be allowed to marry, and that the “to 
should receive bread and wine at the Holy Table. He was 
supported by French and German bishons but th* n,i 
defcaied them. The Reformation wiTy £ , " 

plished ; the schism ,11 Christendom was past healing but 
the Italians were determined that even' if the sphere o 
Roman Catholicism were restricted, it should within the 
circumscribed area be maintained in all its integrity and 

They reaped the reward of persistence The* aiw 1 * 
authority of the Holy See was reaffirmed ; the Pope wal to 

discipline 5e , . e . so e i U( ^S e in matters of discipline 

AND morals and in interpretation of canon law, and in- 

fallible in matters of faith. Absenteeism and 

Sh Ch S T 6 f0rbidden ' The was to be subordinated 
to the Church princes to be obedient to the Papacy At the 

H m d a m 6 K hUrCh WaS t0 be thorough!/reformed in 
Head and Members. Pope and Cardinals, BishopT and 
priests were henceforward to live up to their high profusions 

* h - ■*»“-. ^ (S 

annpd f 0 ^ WaS reaffirmed in its integrity ■ the 

appeal from Scripture to the Church, the Seven Sacraments 

doctrine the doctrine of Purgatory, the invocation of 

of the Holy See'and £ rIsT. ShlP ° f the SUpremacy 

A succession of Popes, remarkable for personal saintliness 
as weil as for reforming zeal, gave reality to the Decrees of the 
ouncil, and crowned the work of the Catholic Reformation 

A h Cath V i nC1 rn d u ° f Protes tantism was definitely arrested' 

to a t , n Ch i UrCh ’ reformed ’ Purged, united in obedTence 

effo t iL head ’. SUp6rbly or g anlzed > reinforced in missionary 
effort by the zeal of the Jesuits and other Orders could now 

confidently confront the divided hosts of the’ “heretics 

Lutherans, Zwmglians, Calvinists, and Anglicans, with their 
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internecine quarrels, might hold the ground already won, 
but the separate National Churches were hopelessly handi¬ 
capped in their contest with an organization which knew 
nothing of national boundaries and took its orders from a 
single head. Only the expansion of the British race through¬ 
out the world, with some help from the Scandinavians and 
the Dutch, has averted the complete triumph of Rome. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Ranke : History of the Popes. J. A. Froude : The Council 
of Trent. M. Philippson : La Contre-Revolulion religieuse. 
H. C. Lea: History of the Spanish Inquisition. Sedgwick: 
Ignatius Loyola. F. Thompson : Ignatius Loyola. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 

Outstanding Dates 


1555. Philip II becomes Lord of the 
Netherlands. 

1559. Margaret, Regent. 

1566. League to resist Inquisition. 

1567. Alva arises. 

1572. The ' Beggars ' take Brill. 

1572. William Stadtholder. 

1572. Confession of Dordrecht. 

J 574 - William raises siege of Leyden. 

1 57 6- Don John of Austria arrives. 

1576. Sack of Antwerp (The ‘ Spanish 
Fury’). 

1576. Pacification of Ghent. 

1 577 - States-General depose Don 

John. 

1578. Death of Don John. Alex¬ 
ander Farnese of Parma 
succeeds him. 


I 579 - Union of Utrecht. 

1581. Northern Provinces declare 
independence. 

1583- Anjou sacks Antwerp. 

1583. William accepts sovereignty 

of Holland and Zealand. 

1584. William murdered. Maurice 

succeeds. 

1585. Elizabeth sends army to 

Netherlands under Leicester. 

1586. Battle of Zutphen. 

1588. Spanish Armada defeated. 

1593 - States-General organized by 
Barneveldt. 

1604. Ostend taken by Spinola. 

1609. Twelve Years’ Truce. 


It -Sr 

3 asssssg*:I 

to ” “s2tS “ ! he Affile L. against fheS,” 
bpain, and later against that of France, to say 
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nothing of the contest between them for commercial and 
maritime ascendancy in the intervening period. For New 
England also it had high significance, as affording the first 
model of federal government in the modern world. Nor can 
the student of political institutions forget that the greatness 

of Holland waned almost as rapidly as it had waxed_a 

brilliant sunrise, a splendid meridian, and then the sudden 

oncoming, if not of darkness, at least of twilight • nor 
neglect to analyse the causes thereof. 

1 he birth of the Dutch Republic was on this wise. The 
low-lying countries around the deltas of the Scheldt, the 
origins Meuse, and the Rhine had originally formed 

part of the great middle kingdom, which 
stretching from the North Sea to the mouth of the Tiber 
fell, in the partition of the Carlovingian Empire (a.d. 843), 

to the Emperor Lothar, from whom the land got its title 
of Lotharingia, or Lorraine. * 

As years went on, Lower Lorraine broke up into a number 

of feudal principalities, the Duchy of Brabant, the Counties 

of Flanders, Hainault, Holland, Gelderland, Limburg, and 

Luxemburg, with the two Prince-Bishoprics of Utrecht and 

Liege. But from the twelfth century onward the feudal 

lords were faced bv the rivalry of commercial cities, such as 

Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, which grew rapidly in power and 
wealth. 

The connexion of the Netherlands with the Duchy of 
Burgundy dates from the marriage of Philip the Bold, Duke 
connexion Burgundy, with Margaret, heiress of the 

burgundy counties of Flanders and Artois. But the 

great concentration took place in the times of 
his grandson, Philip the Good (1419-67), who, by marriage, 

or conquest, was lord of Flanders and 
Artois, of Holland, Zealand, Hainault and Friesland of 
Namur, Luxemburg, of Brabant and Limburg. One of’ his 
illegitimate sons he made Bishop of Utrecht, another Bishop 
of Liege, and a half-brother Bishop of Cambrai. 

Even in those days there was perceptible some tendency 
toward the grouping which, accentuated by the events of 
the sixteenth century, is now represented by the modern 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. The north-eastern 
States on the Rhine delta and along the Frisian coast were 
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Teutonic in race and speech, and politically subject to the 
Empire; the south-western States spoke the French 
tongue and the most important of them, such as the Counties 
of blunders and Artois, were fiefs of the crown of France 
But desp.te obvious differences of race and speech, in po it cal 

£3?\r S u“era^v ofthT’ deSplte th * fact some 
owned the suzerainty of the Empire, and others that of the 

French king, these principalities had enough in common 

with their neighbours to encourage the hope that they w 

some day unite in a single State under a single ruler 
was not to be. 6 ulLr - Jl 

A step towards unification was however , 

Charles the Bold who, in 1465, summoned all the Provincial 

the‘states- c . s . a mee * in a central assembly—or 

general States-General- at Brussels, Under Charles V 

and Philip II the States-General met regularly 

r;,h P "Tve*„ h ;.“ *““»■ ~ 

On the death of Charles the Bold (iAnn\ tho i • r 

N '"»“ p,« d „ his 

lToo H r ET Max m e ilia S r%h yeai ; married the E ”Wor 

privilege Maximilian. She it was who conceded the 

n • -i , V, rter °f Liberties known as the ‘Great 
Privilege, which, like our own Mama Carta wnsr.ml 

recital and reaffirmation of existing rights than n r ‘ 3 

Of „,w ones. Mary „s acddeSly'JmX" X" 

t&ESt 

commercial gravity from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic* 
centre ^>f°worl*d ° f the 

land?L P c r e e more r in? eath f ^ {l5 ° 6) threw the Nether- 

the Regency but left Maximilian a S a >n claimed 

his twice-widowed Vggf. 
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Margaret ruled the country with conspicuous tact and 
success, first on behalf of her father and then of her nephew 
Charles V, until her death in 1530. 

Born at Ghent in 1500 Charles V was a true ‘ Burgundian,' 
not merely by the accident of birth, but in policy and affection. 
Charles v Bis Burgundian inheritance was indeed a noble 

one. Duke of Brabant, Gelderland, Limburg, 
and Luxemburg ; Count of Flanders, Artois, Holland,’ 
Hainault, Zealand, Zutphen, and Namur ; Lord of Fries¬ 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen; Mar¬ 
grave of Antwerp—seventeen Provinces in all, containing 
some of the bravest and most enterprising people, and some 
of the wealthiest cities in the world. 

1 he tie which united these States was, as already indicated 

almost entirely personal, but Charles V, despite his many 

preoccupations, made a strenuous attempt, on the one hand, 

to weld these provinces into a closer union, and on the 

other, to bring them into organic relation with the Empire of 

which he was the head. The States-General was summoned 

with greater frequency ; a central Court of Justice was erected 

at Mechlin ; three Central Councils were established—for 

foreign aifairs, for finance, and for justice and police; the 

privileges of the all-powerful cities were curtailed,’ and 

in each province a Stadtholder was nominated by the 
Emperor. 

In theory the Stadtholder never became more than a 
piovincial olficer, but after the ofhce became elective several 
provinces would elect the same person, and so the Stadt¬ 
holder came to represent the United Provinces in relation to 

foreign states, as well as to control the armed forces of the 
Republic. 

T° the Stadtholderate of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht 
Charles appointed, in defiance of the terms of the ‘ Groot 
william Privilege ’ of 1477, a foreign noble, Rene of 
(^53^f) NGE Chalons, Prince of Orange. Rene died in 1544, 

bequeathing his title and his territories to a 
young cousin, William of Nassau. The Emperor insisted 
that the prince should be brought up at Brussels, and, though 
his parents were Lutherans, as a Catholic. William rose 
rapidly in the favour of the Emperor, and it was on his 
shoulder that the Emperor leant at the magnificent ceremony 
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which marked his formal abdication of the Empire 

Charles V handed over the Netherlands to his son Philip 
who showed no less favour to William. He employed him to 

and on his return from France made him a 
Knight of the Golden Fleece inrl nnn * + 1 
him Stockholder of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht But 
between the two men a coolness soon develoned , , 
ness deepened into hostility. P d ' and cool ~ 

Philip II, unlike his father, was a foreigner in tl,„ m 

lands, a Spaniard of the Spaniards He was do/ Ket lcr - 

reduce his Burgundian inheritance to the status t f c ™" ned . to 
province, and to impose upon all u; s °f a Spanish 

nol^, ^ 

was himself an ardent believer. he 

The Protestant ‘ heresy ' had air pari,, mo 1 
progress ur.de,Charles V. despite a serie" of Sted'S-ed' 
r«OTS.„»r,s»to extern,„ a „ the root and ground 

he abdicated.’^ ^ 

Adrian VI (of Utrecht) could do to arrest*! fproe ^ p° PC 
testantism gained more and more adhere,its DuTch’ P°~ 
testantism was heterogeneous in character ti * i ■ Pro ' 
Wyclif and Huss had found a read™ * of 

lands. Erasmus Luther 7 w in<ri; ^ ® s P°n se in the Nether- 

disciples. Munster was the centre of' tT* a'" k H had their 
in 1535 ; but it was to Geneva £ ti t Anaba P tist ™ng 
for education, and it was CaZ JL , ??“"? nob,es fl °cked 
in the Confession of Dordred,/ Ty 2 ^ fi " aIIy acce P^d 

Meanwhile much had happened Philin It i , ■ 

“ d good-by, s „ bjects „ ith whom he ZJ JlUltT , 9 

otSE “ttetadsrfiTi",, Hc “ the eoL™; 

(.559-67) tne hands of his half-sister Margaret Duchess 

years (1550-67 M the Netherlands'for eight 

had endeared the two precedFiT ° f ^ understandin g which 
Many things contribme/ g0Ve T $SeS t0 the P e °Ple. 
content: the rapid increase of°unT 11 the gathering dis- 

th, viola,ioo municipal liber,i„; ,bf S.e.SS 
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of local customs ; the appointment of Spaniards to all the 
higher offices ; the presence of Spanish soldiery ; the multipli¬ 
cation of bishoprics far beyond the needs of the country, and 
above all the religious persecution remorselessly applied by 
the Inquisition. In 1560 Philip appointed to the Archbishop 
of Malines, with the title of Primate, Cardinal Granvella. 
For four years (1560-4) he ruled the Netherlands with a 
heavy hand, but in 1564, in deference to the advice of 
Margaret and a strong protest from leading nobles, Granvella 
was dismissed. The main authors of the protest were 
William of Orange and the Counts of Egmont and Horn. 

Philip II momentarily yielded only to strike harder. He 
would not reign over heretics : discontent should be crushed. 

alva A lar g e force was accordingly dispatched to the 

Netherlands under the command of the Duke of 
Alva. Alva was no statesman, but as a soldier had won 
distinction on many fields, and he arrived at Brussels (August 
1567) bent not on conciliation but on conquest. He lost no 
time. A ‘ Council of Blood ’ was set up. A reign of terror 
was inaugurated. Within a few months it counted 1,800 
victims. Egmont and Horn were among the first to be 
arrested, and in June 1568 were executed at Brussels. 

William of Orange, still protesting his loyalty to the 
Spanish sovereign, then took up arms, not against his king, 
but against the cruel and tyrannical soldier who was dragoon¬ 
ing the Netherlands into submission. He was no match for 
Alva in the field, and in 1569 was compelled to withdraw from 
the Netherlands. ‘ He may be considered as a dead man,’ 
wrote Alva to Philip. Alva’s triumph though apparently 
complete was delusive. 

Crushed on land the ‘ Confederates,’ defiantly accepting 
the designation of ‘ the Beggars ’ derisively applied to them, 

THE beggars • f ook to the sca and captured Brill and Flushing 

in 1572, and a little later seized the Lisbon fleet, 
with much treasure aboard, off Walcheren. In the Southern 
States Alva’s power was unbroken, but ‘ the Beggars ’ main¬ 
tained their superiority at sea. Even Philip began to per¬ 
ceive that the situation demanded statesmanship as well as 
force. In 1573 Alva was dismissed and succeeded by Don 
Louis de Requesens. But neither Requesens nor his 60,000 
troops could quell the spirit of the Northern States. In 1574 
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Leyden, after a six months’ siege heroically HIC( • , 

heroically saved by the cutting® of the dvkes W3S 

university still commemorates this deed H m T US 
splendid, though less successful was th* H , rd y ,ess 
(December 1572-July s ! e | e of Haarlem 

suddenly, and to him there succeeded^H Requesens die d 
captain of the age, the victor of Lepanto Philin’Thlr ! )rl,iiant 

Don John of Austria. ’ “P s half-brother, 

accentuate hL Spmish"?, '“ r i*° 

?. -—-as nr sr 

isras sxtm 

SSL hesitated male comm»^^3S,Sc 

The opportunity of William „f 0 ran B e had at l„„ , 

His position had been ereathr A. ? at ast come - 

the federation of the two provinces of® HolS ( , Ap ”' l 57 ^ b y 

the union This Union of Delft was tho ail( ^ Zealand. 

OF delft IJnitpH p • ^ ^ s the nucleus of the 

{April 1576) Unit ed Provinces. The two seaboard! 

vinces agreed to ‘ , ,, seac,oar d pro¬ 
stituted William ‘ Sovereign > -.u b 6 unlon -’ con- 

civil and military. He on his mi Wlt * 1 supreme control, 
complete toleration for other creeds^tT^h ’Zu P wmisin S 

religion, and passionately appealed to the^ 0 ^ the reformed 

join the Union. Y PP d to the other provinces to 

seve^tee^^rovinces caiim^nto ‘° appeaP . AH the 

the pacifica- loyalty to Philip proclahned'th 1 ^ affirrmng their 

SSSS.W “d demanded ?£ immedLt whhTawafo?^' 

Genera,. Don^S ^his^ ^ 

Pacification and induced PMin to u (l , 577) ’ accepted the 

“ntedy the terms in his 

“"But t h riU T? hant , stat e-ent^ £ B r ^f Wll,iam 
Northern Provinces 7heretL ^T the S ° Uthern and 

adroitly took advantage o" The Zn^ Don J ohn 

ld ° e 01 the Jealousy between them, and 
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in January 1579 some of the Southern Provinces and cities 
seceded and formed the Union of Arras. That Union was 
the nucleus of the Spanish (later to be the Austrian) Nether¬ 
lands, and so of Belgium. 

William then accepted the Union of Utrecht. Philip had, 
in the meantime, outlawed him and put a price upon his 


THE UNION 
OF UTRECHT 
(January 1579) 


head. In the Union of Utrecht the five (subse¬ 
quently seven) Northern Provinces formed 
themselves into a federal union against a ‘ foreign 


oppressor,’ and drafted an elaborate but clumsy Constitution. 1 
Two years later they proclaimed themselves independent as 


the Dutch Republic. 

Meanwhile (1578) Philip had appointed Alexander Farnese, 
a son of Margaret of Parma, as Viceroy. He was the ablest 
of the series, but neither his firmness nor his moderation could 
do more than retain the Southern Provinces for Spain. In 

1580 the stadtholderate of the Northern Provinces was 
accepted by Francis Duke of Anjou, a son of Catharine de 
Medici and the brother and heir of Henry III of France ; in 

1581 he invaded Cambrai at the head of a French army ; and 
in 1582 entered Antwerp in triumph. But the triumph was 
short. He attempted a royalist and Catholic coup d'etat ; but 
though the Frenchmen attacked with shouts of ‘Tue, Tue! 
Vive la Messe ! ’ the citizens withstood this ‘ French Fury,’ 
and the Duke sought safety in France, when on 10th June 1584 
he died. Exactly a month later (10th July) William was 
assassinated at Delft. But his work was accomplished ; he 
had won independence for a new nation-state. 2 

He was succeeded as stadtholder by his son Maurice ; but 
the fortunes of the young Republic were becoming more and 
more closely involved in those of their neighbours. 

The English Protestants had hailed the revolt of the 
Netherlands with enthusiasm. The feelings of their queen 


ni/A were more restrained. Elizabeth disliked Cal- 
Beth in the vinisin and regarded rebellion as the sin 01 
NETHERLANDS witchcra f t Still, Philip was her enemy, and 

she could not regret the troubles that fell on him. She took 


1 For details and criticism, see Marriott, Mechanism of the Modern 
State, vol. ii, p. 397 - se( l' 

2 This view is seriously questioned by the most recent authority, 
Geyl, The Revolt of the Netherlands. 
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good care, therefore, that the rebellion should not be too 
easily repressed She encouraged her seamen to attack 
Spanish ships and Spanish towns ; she allowed her subjects 
to volunteer or service in the Low Countries, and sent money 
to William of Orange—all this privily. y 

The death of William somewhat forced Elizabeth’s hands. 

She refused, indeed, the proffered sovereignty of the Nether- 

lands, but she openly sent them money, and in 158s sent her 

old favourite Leicester at the head of a large force to their 

assistance Leicester incurred her grave displeasure by 

accepting the title of stadtholder, but his expedition though 

barren of results, either political or military, was rendered 

o 5 r° r c b ] e by the battle of Zutphen and the death of Sir 
Philip Sidney (1586). 


ni -r n I 5 8 . 7 Mary Q ueen of Scots was executed, and in 1588 
Philip driven to frenzy by the attacks of Drake and other 

sea-dogs, launched his great attack upon England. The 
defeat and dispersal of the Armada marked a great epoch not 
only in the history of England but in that of Europe and 
not least in that of the Dutch Republic. Before the death 
of Alexander of Parma (1592) the Southern Netherlands had 
completely returned to obedience, and until the French 
Revolution, when they were annexed to France, they remained 
an appanage of the Hapsburg House, until 1702 of the Spanish 
and later of the Austrian branch. 


T f 1£ L A ™ a ; da set the seal u P on the independence of the 
Dutch Republic. Philip survived that disaster for ten years • 

but in 1585 he had appointed his son-in-law Albert (son of the 

Emperor Maximilian II) ' sovereign ’ of the Netherlands; 

but Albert s sovereignty was in fact confined to the Southern 

Provinces, and even there was incomplete. For three years 

j 1 v the S P aniards besieged Ostend but failed to take it ■ 
and though the war nominally dragged on until 1609, the 

death of Philip m 1598 relieved the Northern Provinces of all 
real apprehension. 


;^°9 a twelve years’ truce was concluded between Spain 
and Holland, which virtually acknowledged the independence 

°i l h ? D ^ tc !i Republic. It was formally acknowledged in 
1648 by the Treaty of Westphalia. 

. , N ® ver was success better deserved. The ‘rebels’ had 
indeed, many points in their favour. Philip, though a relent- 
8 
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less antagonist, was remote from the scene of operations, and 
his line of communications was rendered insecure by the 
rfsons for English seamen. And while the English priva- 
success of teers served the Dutch cause well, their mistress 
IHE DU1CH would, if necessary, have made a real sacrifice 
to prevent the Dutch being crushed by Philip. In regard to 
France, too, fortune was kind to the Dutch. Had there been 
a cordial alliance between the two great Catholic Powers 
nothing could have saved the Dutch ; but France, even apart 
from the Huguenots, had several other political skeletons in 
her own cupboard, and was not too anxious to remove all 
difficulties from the path of Philip. Nevertheless, political 
complications would have availed the Dutch patriots little, 
but for their own sturdy and indomitable spirit, the brilliant 
inspiration which led them to transfer the duel to the sea, 
and the splendid leadership of a great statesman. 
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CHAPTER X 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE 

THE WARS OF RELIGION; HENRY IV AND THE EDICT OF 

NANTES 


Outstanding Dates 


*535- The Fete of Paris. 

1536. Calvin’s Institutio. 

J 545- Massacre of Vaudois. 

1551. Henry II issues Edict of 
Chateaubriant. 

1559- Protestant Synod at Paris. 
*559- 1 he Guises in power. 

1560. Conspiracy of Amboise. 

1560. States-General of Orleans. 

1561. Edict of July. 

1561. Conference at Poissy. 

1562. Edict of Toleration (January). 

1562. Massacre at Vassy. 

1562-93. Civil Wars. 

1563. Murder of Duke of Guise. 

1563. Peace of Amboise (March). 
I 57°- Treaty of St. Germain. 


1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
1573 - Edict of Rochelle. 

I 57(3- Peace of Monsieur. 
i 576- The Catholic League. 
i 5 8 5~9- War of the Three Henries. 
1589. Assassination of Henry III 
ends Valois line. 

1589. Accession of Henry IV (Bour¬ 
bon). 

1589. Battle of Arques. 

1590. Battle of Ivry. 

1593- Henry IV becomes a Catholic. 
1594* Henry IV enters Paris. 

I 597- Sully, Minister of Finance. 
1598. Edict of Nantes. 

1610. The Great Design. 

1610. Murder of Henry IV. 


F ROM the angle adopted in this book the Reformation 

movement in France was of little significance compared 

with the parallel movements in Germany, England, 

Switzerland Scotland, the Netherlands, and even Scandinavia 

The story of the so-called ' Wars of Religion ’ is, moreover' 

complicated and tiresome. They shall be treated as sum- 
manly as possible. 

Yet the subject cannot be wholly ignored. France for 
reasons aiready explained, has played and plays so great a 
part m European history that nothing which has affected her 
mterna! umty or her influence abroad can be dismissed as 
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Of 11 ie general causes 1 tending throughoutEurope to under¬ 
mine the position of Roman Catholicism one was conspicuously 

absent in France, another was exceptionally 

Protestantism potent. In French Protestantism there was no 

element of nationalism. On the contrary, it 
was emphatically provincial, and gravely threatened national 
unity. But it was pre-eminently an intellectual revolt. The 
connexion between the Renaissance and the Reformation was 
in France particularly close. Such typical works as Eras¬ 
mus’s Praise of Folly, and Sebastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools, 
were widely read in French translations. A translation of the 
New Testament published in 1523 by Jacques Lefevre gave a 
powerful impulse to a study of the Scriptures. The Univer¬ 
sity of Paris had been in the forefront of the Conciliar move- 
ment of the fifteenth century, and consistently anxious for a 
reform of morals and discipline. But until Francis I an¬ 
nounced his intention to punish all heretics with death, and 
himself initiated theinfamousFeteof Paris (29th January 1535), 
there was nothing revolutionary in French Protestantism. 
On the contrary, there seemed every likelihood that the 
Gallican Church would carry through reform from within, 
without any breach of Catholic continuity or any revolt 
against the spiritual Primacy of Rome. 

That hope was shattered bv the purely political attitude 
of the Crown, veering in this direction or in that, according 
to the cross-currents of the political situation, internal 
and external, by the violence of a few Protestant zealots, 
and by the outbreak of persecution which that violence 
provoked. 

Among the witnesses of the horrors perpetrated at the 
Fete of Paris was John Calvin, who, as already mentioned, 
fled from France, and in 1536 published his Institutio. That 
great work provided the French Protestants with a Con¬ 
fession of Faith and a scheme of Church Government. In 
May 1559 a General Assembly representative of the Huguenot 
congregations in all parts of France was held in Paris, and 
there the Calvinist system was formally adopted. From that 
Synod the French Protestant Church as an organized body 
may, indeed, be dated. The Confession of Faith drawn up at 
Paris was epitomized from the Institutio, its fundamental 

1 Cf. supra, p. 82 seq. 
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article being that Holy Scripture was to be taken as the 
supreme rule of life, and the sole criterion of truth The 
government of each local church was vested in the body of 
ruling elders (the Consistory), which was to call the minister 
and provide for church services. A veto on all appointments 
was, however, reserved to the congregation. There were to 
be Local Conferences, consisting of the minister and one elder 
from each church in the district; Provincial Synods were to 
meet periodically in each of the sixteen provinces, and once 
a year a National Synod composed of two ministers and two 
elders representing each Provincial Synod was to meet. 
This scheme, closely following the principles laid down by 
Calvin, was entirely democratic, emphasizing the equality 
of clergy and laymen in Church government, the deriva¬ 
tion of all power from the will of the people, and the 

assertion of that will by representation based on manhood 
suffrage. 

Meanwhile, the horrors of the Fete of Paris were re-enacted 
on a still larger scale among the Protestant Vaudois of Prov¬ 
ence (1540-5), and in 1551 the Edict of Chanteaubriant 
ordered that all heretics should be put to death, and that 
schools, hospitals, and even cemeteries should be open only 
to those who could produce a certificate of orthodoxy. 
Special committees known as chambres ardentes were set up 
in connexion with the Parliaments to administer the laws 

against heresy, and in 1557 by order of Paul IV the Inquisition 
was extended to France. 

Henry II was in 1559 accidentally killed in a tournament, 
leaving three young sons who became successively Kings of 

the guises France: Francis II (1559-60), Charles IX 
in power (1560-74), and Henry III (1574-89). With the 

death of Henry III in 1589 the Valois dynasty 
came to an inglorious end. In the meantime France was 
distracted by thirty years of civil war and by the ceaseless 
struggle of the Queen Mother (Catharine de Medici) and the 

powerful family of the Guises, to acquire or retain political 
ascendancy. 

The Guises were one of those border families whose 
position was semi-royal. They ruled Lorraine as Dukes for 
many centuries until, under the Treaty of Vienna (1735), 
they exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany, and Lorraine was 
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absorbed into the kingdom of France. A younger branch of 
the family held the French Duchy of Guise, and only with them 
conspir u v of this narrative is concerned, and in particular 
amboise with Francis, Duke of Guise, the brilliant 

(I56o> defender of Metz and captor of Calais, and 

his brother Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine. Their European 
position was much strengthened by the marriage (1558) of 
Francis II to their niece Mary Stuart, but they were not 
without enemies and rivals at home. Of these the most 


important were the Bourbon Princes, Anthony, King of 
Navarre, and his brother the Prince of Cond6. In 1560 the 
latter consented to lend his great name to a foolish project 
for seizing the persons of the King and the two Guises with 
a view to emancipating the former from the tutelage of the 
latter. The plot, known as the Conspiracy of Amboise, hope¬ 
lessly miscarried and only gave the Guises an excuse for 
taking a terrible revenge on the Huguenots. The sudden 
death of Francis II (1560) temporarily upset the plans of the 
Guises ; and Catharine de Medici, who became regent for her 
young son Charles IX, accepted the advice of the new 
Chancellor, Michel de l'Hopital, to summon a States- 
General (1560). This body, meeting at Orleans, urged a 
policy of toleration, and in July 1561 an edict was issued 
which, while forbidding public worship to the Calvinists, 
granted some modified toleration for private worship. A 
conference held at Poissy (September 1561) attempted to 
reach a compromise, and in January 1562 an edict gave the 
Huguenots liberty to worship in public anywhere except in 
towns ; but these concessions served only to exasperate 
the Catholics and to encourage the more extreme Protestants 
to outrages upon Catholics. 

The massacre of a Protestant congregation at Vassy 
(March 1562) was the immediate prelude to the outbreak of 
the wars of the civil wars, which lasted with intervals until 
religion 1593. No fewer than eight of them, with as 
11 ' " 93) many treaties, are commonly distinguished by 

the chroniclers, but it were tedious to follow them in detail. 


The first series of (four) wars culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and was ended by the Treaty of Rochelle. 
During this period the outstanding figure on the Huguenot 
side was the ‘ Admiral ’ Gaspard de Coligny, a convinced 
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Protestant and a distinguished soldier. His assassination in 
1572 was one of the tragic incidents, if not the occasion, of 
the massacre. 

About the massacre itself historians are still hotly dis¬ 
puting, as to how far it was deliberately planned and pre- 
the massacre me ditated, a nd what was the number of the 
BARTHOLOMEW ^ims. Modern criticism tends, on the whole, 

to the view that though the assassination of the 
leaders, and, in particular, of Coligny was planned, the general 
massacre was due to the fact that the Parisian mob, not for 
the first nor for the last time, got out of hand. As to the 
extent of the massacre Sully estimated the number of 
victims at 70,000. Lord Acton 1 puts the number at 5,000 
for the whole of France, including 2,000 in Paris. At Rome, 
where a Te Deurn was sung and a medal was struck in cele¬ 
bration of the events, the number was put at 60,000 for Paris 
alone. Reports, brought to England by refugees, put it at 
100,000. All that is certain is that Paris was crowded with 
Huguenots who had come to the capital for the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, the king’s sister, 
and that the Catholics slew all on whom they could lay 
hands. 

It was a revolting deed, and it has resounded down the ages, 
but the results of it were curiously insignificant. It naturally 
the excited great indignation among the Protestants 

politiques in other lands, but no Protestant ruler was in 

a position to send any effective help to the 
Huguenots; most of them had skeletons in their own cup¬ 
boards. The French Huguenots were not cowed into sub¬ 
mission. La Rochelle was a veritable city of refuge, and 
held out against all attempts to take it. The most notable 
result of the St. Bartholomew was to strengthen a middle party 
in France, neither Roman, Genevan, nor Lutheran, but French ; 
disgusted with the self-seeking Guises and the alliance between 
the great feudal lords and the municipal democracy of Paris, 
which was the basis of the Catholic League ; hardly less dis¬ 
gusted by the violence of some Protestant zealots; anxious 
only to promote the unity and peace of France. It was plain 
that, as things were, it was only through the Crown that 
they could attain these objects. Les Politiques, therefore, 

1 Lectures on Modern History, p. 162. 
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were ardent supporters of the monarchy against the dis¬ 
integrating forces of an ultramontane Church, a feudal 
aristocracy, and a Protestant democracy. Of this middle 
party the Chancellor l’Hopital was the leader and out¬ 
standing representative. 

A less direct but not less important effect of religious 
persecution was to raise in the minds of thoughtful men 

questions as to the ultimate basis of political 
theory AL authority. From the question, ‘ What right 

has a ruler to dictate the religion of his sub¬ 
jects ? ’ it was an easy step to the broader question, ‘ By 
what right do rulers rule ? ' Languet’s Vindicia Contra 
Tyrannos was only one of many works which showed how 
the leaven of revolutionary thought was working. 

To resume. The first period of the civil wars was ended by 
the Treaty of Rochelle (1573), which conceded liberty of con¬ 
science to all, but permitted Protestants to meet for public 
worship only in La Rochelle, Nimes, Montauban, and in the 
houses of certain Protestant nobles. These concessions were 


further extended by the Peace of Monsieur, which brought the 
next ‘ war ’ to an end in 1576. The terms of this Treaty 
anticipated those of the Edict of Nantes. The Huguenots 
were to be free to worship publicly anywhere except in Paris; 
to garrison eight ‘ cities of refuge ’ ; and were to have equal 
representation with the Catholics on the Chambers of Justice. 
Some of these concessions were, however, shortly afterward 
withdrawn at the instance of the States-General, which met 


at Blois in December 1576, and showed itself unexpectedly 


opposed to the Huguenots. 

Another question was now coming to the front. Charles 
IX died in 1574 childless like his elder brother, and was 
succeeded by one of the most despicable of French kings, 
Henry III. Should he, too, die without male issue there was 
only the Duke of Anjou, also childless, between Henry of 
Navarre and the throne. In 15S4 Anjou died. Great per¬ 
turbation arose in the Catholic camp. The Catholic League, 
recently reorganized by the Guises (of the second generation), 
proclaimed as heir the Cardinal of Bourbon, uncle of Henry of 
Navarre. In 15S5 Philip II joined the League, and the Pope 
published a Bull against Henry of Navarre and his cousin 
Henry, Prince of Conde. The war of the ‘ Three Henries ' 
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(Henry III, Henry of Navarre, and Henry, Duke of Guise) 
broke out and lasted until the assassination of Henry III in 

2 * . • /* « ^ was no more than a just 

retribution for the treacherous murder of Henry of Guise 

ordered by him in 1588. Thus the Valois line came to an 
end in bloodshed and ignominy. 

Henry IV was one of the greatest statesmen who ever 
wore a crown. The part which he had played in the civil 

henry iv war * was not indeed heroic ; but in times so 

confused, annd cross-currents so strong and so 
baffling, heroism was not perhaps the most appropriate or 
most useful quality. Henry of Navarre (in more than one 
sense) kept his head ; and that in itself was, under the circum¬ 
stances, no mean achievement. It is objected that the man 
who could purchase Paris with a mass could have had no 
strong religious convictions. If religion consists in adherence 
to a particular ecclesiastical system that is true. Henry IV 
was, like Queen Elizabeth, a politique. A Phiiip II might 
prefer to resign a crown rather than reign over heretics. Not 
so an Elizabeth or a Henry IV. They demanded in their 
subjects only good citizenship. So long as Catholics and 
Protestants were loyal to the Crown, and did not threaten the 

safety of the State, they should dwell in peace. Rebellion 
must be relentlessly crushed. 

Henry IV succeeded to the throne in 1589, but it was 
nearly five years before he was master of his capital. After 
the murder of Henry of Guise (1588) and the death in the 
same year of Louis (II), Cardinal of Guise, the leadership of 
the party devolved on their brother Charles, Duke of May- 
enne,’ who in September 1589 attacked, unsuccessfully, the 
King’s camp at Arques, near Dieppe. After nearly a fort¬ 
night's fighting the Leaguers were driven off, and the king 
reinforced by 5,000 Englishmen sent to his assistance by 
Elizabeth, marched on Paris. But Paris was prepared for 
him, so he turned aside to besiege Dreux, and at Ivry 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mayenne who was marching to 
its relief (March 1590). Again Henry advanced on Paris ; 
but Henry s success had alarmed Philip II, who sent an army 
from Flanders under Alexander of Parma to relieve Paris. 
Henry was robbed of his triumph. 8,000 Spaniards were 
thrown into the French capital. Paris was saved. 
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Failing Paris, Henry would take Rouen. The story of 
Paris was repeated. Henry, on the verge of success, was again 
baffled by Parma, but for the last time. On 2nd December 
1592 Parma died of a wound received outside Rouen. 

France was in a terrible state. The Leaguers could hold 
Paris only by the help of Philip II, who had designs on the 
French crown. The king’s troops were largely recruited 
from England, Holland, and Germany. What could save 
the unhappy land ? France was Catholic to the core. No 
Protestant could be king of more than a small minority of 
Frenchmen. Henry decided that, at any cost, France must 
be rescued from its pitiable plight. On 25th July 1593 he was 
received into the Catholic Church at St. Denis; in February 
1594 he was crowned at Chartres ; one after another the 
great provincial cities opened their gates to him ; one after 
another the great nobles were bought ; in March 1594 he 
entered Paris. 

Philip II was still unappeased. In 1595 Henry declared 

war on him. It continued until 1598 when at 
Vervins a peace of exhaustion was concluded. 
The terms confirmed those of Cateau Cambresis. 


edict or 

NANTES 


Europe was at last at peace. 

The year which witnessed the restoration of peace to 
Europe was memorable also for restoring peace to France. 

The Edict of Nantes commenced by an acknow¬ 
ledgement that God was adored and worshipped 
by all the people of France, if not under the 
same forms, with the same intention, and ‘ with such order 
that it may cause no trouble or tumult.' All were to enjoy 
liberty of conscience. The Protestants were to have the 
right of public worship in certain specified towns in each 
province and in the castles belonging to the great nobles; 
to have state endowments reckoned as worth £ 20,000 a 
year ; equal civil rights with Catholics ; eligibility to all 
offices ; access to schools, colleges, hospitals, and charities ; 
the right to hold national synods ; and, for a term of years, 
exclusive possession of some 200 fortified towns. 1 hus ‘ were 
the people of France to be united and the state restored to 


its former splendour.’ 

The terms secured to the Protestants, though observed as 
long as Henry lived, were resented by the Catholics, and it is 
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arguable that they were too generous, that the position 
accorded to the Protestants was in fact a menace to the state 
That, as we shall see, was the opinion of Richelieu. Anyway' 
Henry gave France what France most needed, external and 
internal peace. ‘ Both France and I want ’ he said ‘ a 
breathing space/ They got it. 

Thirty years of civil war had left France exhausted. 
Finance, commerce, industry, and agriculture all demanded 
reforms of reorganization. For this work Henry gathered 

AND SULLY r ° und him a g r0U P °f active and able ministers 

of whom the greatest was Maximilian de 
Bethune, Baron of Rosny—known to history as the Duke 
of Sully. A distinguished soldier, Sully was called in 1504 to 
the chief place in the council of the king. Like his master 
he was inspired by a ‘ grand passion ’ for the greatness of 
France. By strict economy in expenditure, by recovering 
from the great nobles alienated revenues, by devising new 
taxes, such as the Paulette (a tax imposed on the hereditary 
lawyers of the parliaments), by the punishment of malversa¬ 
tion, most of all by the encouragement of trade and industry 
(notably the manufacture of silk and glass), order was restored 
to the finances, and a large measure of prosperity to France 
Roads were improved, the construction of canals begun but 
it was on the improvement of agriculture that Sully lavished 
most attention. Pasturage and tillage are the gold mines of 
trance, the twin sources of French nourishment. Such was 
Sully s precept; he applied it in practice, and France 
responded to his encouragement. Commercial treaties were 
concluded with England and Turkey, and a French Colony 
was established by Champlain at Quebec. Sully's pro¬ 
gramme was an ambitious one, and more than one generation 
was needed to carry it out. Nor would a generation have 

sufficed had Louis XIV not found in Colbert a minister as 
great as Sully. 

No such programme could, however, be attempted much 
less carried through except by a king armed with absolute 

absolutism P owe r. France was far from being politically 

united. It consisted of thousands of republics 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical. The social privileges of the 
feudal nobles no statesman could with impunity have 
touched, nor would nobles or clergy have tolerated a proposal 
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for equal taxation : but a beginning was made in the re¬ 
organization of local government ; the hand of the central 
government made itself felt in the provinces ; steps were 
taken toward administrative uniformity — but all this 
tentatively and cautiously. 

Yet cautious as was the advance it was sufficient to 
arouse the suspicion and antagonism of certain nobles who 

in 1602, under the leadership of the Due 
policy N de Bouillon and Marechal de Biron, entered 

into treasonable negotiations with Spain and 
Savoy for a partition of France. Henry struck hard at the 
leading conspirators : Biron was executed, others fled 
abroad or were imprisoned in France, and in 1606 Henry, at 
the head of an army lately reorganized, made a progress 
through the disaffected districts of the south-west, destroyed 
castles and, after trial by special tribunals, put to death the 
leaders of the recent conspiracy. 

With Savoy he had already dealt. As previously men¬ 
tioned the Dukes of Savoy-Piedmont held the key-position 
SAVoy in the long struggle between France and the 

Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs. That position 
they cleverly exploited by frequent changes of side. 
Francis I punished their adhesion to Charles V by 
occupying Savoy, but by the Treaty of Cateau Cambresis 
Charles Emmanuel recovered his duchy, with the exception 
of certain fortresses retained by France. One of them, Saluzzo, 
Savoy recovered, and despite the terms of the Treaty of 
Vervins, stuck to it. In 1600 Henry got a divorce from his 
first wife, Margaret of Valois, who was childless, and 
strengthened his position by a marriage with Mary de Medici, 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Mary bore him 
the longed-for heir and other children. A year later, having 
overrun Savoy, he concluded in 1601 a peace with the young 
Duke which left Saluzzo to Savoy, but ceded to France the 
two small duchies of Bresse and Bugey, which gave France 
the command of both banks of the Rhone from Geneva to its 
mouth. 

A few years later (1609) a disputed succession to the border 
Duchies of Cleves, Jiilich, and Berg on the lower Rhine gave 
Henry the opportunity of forming a strong league against the 
Emperor Rudolph, and with contingents supplied by England 
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and the Dutch Protestants, of occupying the three ' Duchies ’ 

At that moment however, Henry was assassinated by 

Ra T alll f c ( l6 *°)- J he outbreak of the great conflict that was 
to decide the fate of Europe for generations to come was post- 
poned for nearly a decade. ‘ 1 

According to Sully’s Memoirs , Henry left behind him a 
scheme for securing the permanent pacification of Europe 

THE'GREAT and Ullltln g a U the nations in an indissoluble 
design' bond of amity. Whether the ‘ Design ’ origin- 

n rr Wlth , Henr - V himsclf ' with Sully, or with 

Oueen Elizabeth, we know not; nor whether Henrv or 

Sully ever heard of it. Anyway its significance consists 
solely m the fact that it was the first of an interesting 
series, and that on it all subsequent projects for the organ¬ 
ization of perpetual peace have been based. Down to the 

Reformation the Papacy had given to Europe a semblance 
of unity, and had provided the rulers of different countries 
with a Court of Appeal. Europe was now headless, and for 
more than a century the nations had been almost continu¬ 
ously at war Was war to be henceforth the normal con¬ 
dition of things? Might not a European Federation 
guarantee perpetual peace ? 

According to the ' Great Design ’ Europe was to form a 
Christian Commonwealth composed of fifteen federated states 
Cathokc and Protestant, monarchical and republican. The 
affairs of the Commonwealth were to be administered by a 
senate, renewable every three years, and presided over by the 
mperor. The senate was to consist of sixty-four pleni¬ 
potentiaries, representing the federated states, and was to be 
competent to decide all disputes between them, and to 
determine any questions of common import. Thus would the 

equilibrium of Europe, political and ecclesiastical, be pre¬ 
served, and war be eliminated. P 

n,im! hateVer the parenta S e of this scheme, it has begotten a 
numerous progeny, and the latest born has not yet reached 

maturity. It would be pleasant to believe that Henry’s was 

he brain that conceived it, for among contemporary 

u p o 11 i ti p 1 * i He gave France a peace^based 

pon the principle of religious equality; had his life 

beeUpSpared he might have bestowed a similar gift upon 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

Chief Dates 


1608. Evangelical Union formed. 

1609. Cleves-Jiilich succession. 

1609. The (German) Catholic 

League. 

1609. Bohemian Majestcitsbrief. 

1610. Death of Henry IV. 

1617. Ferdinand II, King of 

Bohemia. 

1618. Insurrection at Prague. 

1618. Outbreak of Thirty Years’ 

War. 

1619. Ferdinand II, Emperor. 

1619. Frederick V, Elector Palatine, 

elected King of Bohemia. 

1623. End of ' Bohemian ' or ‘ Pala¬ 

tinate ’ War. 

1624. Richelieu becomes first Minister 

in France. 

1625-8. Siege of Rochelle. 

1625. Wallenstein raises army. 
i62 5 - Christian IV of Denmark 

intervenes. 

1627. Christian IV defeated by Tilly 
at Lutter. 

1627. Wallenstein occupies Meck¬ 
lenburg. 

1628-9. War in Italy. 

1629. Edict of Restitution issued. 


1630. Gustavus Adolphus inter¬ 

venes. 

1631. Treaty of Barwaldc (France 

and Sweden). 

1631. Gustavus defeats Tilly at 

Breitenfeld. 

1632. Tilly defeated and killed at 

passage of the Lech (14th 
April). 

1632. Gustavus killed at Lutzen 
(16th November). 

1634. Wallenstein assassinated (25th 

February). 

1635. Peace of Prague. 

J ^ 35 - France declares war against 
Spain. 

1637. Death of Ferdinand II. Ac¬ 
cession of Ferdinand III. 

1640. Insurrection of Catalonia. 

1640. Independence of Portugal. 

1642. Death of Richelieu. 

i6 43 - Enghien's victory at Rocroy. 

1644. Battle of Freiburg. 

1645. Battle of Nordlingen (second). 
1648. Treaties of Westphalia. 

1657. Alliance of Mazarin and Crom¬ 
well. 

1657. Victory of the Dunes. Dun¬ 
kirk to England. 

J ^ 59 - Treaty of the Pyrenees. 


1629. Treaty of Liibeck ends 
‘ Danish ’ War. 

T HE dagger of Ravaillac postponed the outbreak of the 
great war, but only for eight years. It came in 1618 

0 a u r ^ d contlnuousl y for thirty years. In the causes 
and results of this war we have an epitome of the political and 

9 
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ecclesiastical history of the preceding century. The Treaty 
of Westphalia, with its supplement the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
brings to a close the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and marks an important stage in the pro¬ 
longed contest between France and the Austro - Spanish 
1 Iapsburgs. 

In this, as in other great wars, it is important to dis¬ 
tinguish between the underlying or fundamental causes and 

the immediate provocations of the war. The 

Y* V ? T"^ a T ^ 

causes general causes are writ large over the pre¬ 

ceding narrative. They are to be found in 
the political condition of the Empire and Germany, in the 
unsatisfactory character of the Peace of Augsburg, in the 
wonderful recovery made in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century by the Roman Catholic Church, and in the hopes 
and ambitions aroused thereby in the minds of Catholics. 
If, when Luther first raised his protest against Indulgences, 
there had existed in Germany a strong and representative 
central authority such as the Valois monarchy provided in 
France and the Tudor monarchy in England, the Reforma¬ 
tion might have taken a very different course. But, as 
we have seen, Charles V was in no sense a national King 
in Germany, nor indeed was there a German nation. 
Differently guided, the Reformation might have gone far 
to create one. 

The ecclesiastical compromise embodied in the Peace of 
Augsburg reflected the political condition of Germany. The 
religious settlement was not national, but particularist. Each 
of the 350 odd sovereigns in Germany was to decide the 
creed of his subjects : but only as between two creeds— 
Lutheran and Catholic ; Calvinism was ignored. Nor was 
any provision made for future changes. The situation as it 
existed in 1552 was to be stereotyped. Plainly, the settle¬ 
ment was pregnant with the possibilities of disputes in the 
future. 

Difficulties were not long in revealing themselves. A 
Catholic Archbishop of Cologne turned Protestant and 
married. Under the ‘ ecclesiastical reservation ’ he thereby 
forfeited his office. That was natural. But the ‘ reserva¬ 
tion ’ could not possibly be applied where a Protestant 
chapter elected to the see a Protestant bishop. That 
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happened in eight cases in north Germany. Nor could the 
secularization of Church lands be stopped in the Protestant 
states. In the Palatinate alone the lands of at least one 
hundred monasteries were secularized, and the same thing 
happened constantly also in north Germany. 

Evidently the Peace of Augsburg could not furnish the 
basis of a permanent settlement. 

Among the proximate causes of the war several stand out 
prominently. In 1607 Maximilian of Bavaria, by far the 

immediate ab . lest and most encr S etic among the Catholic 
causes princes, was authorized by the Imperial (Aulic) 

Council to enforce the ban of the Empire 
against a Protestant city, Donauworth, where an attack upon 
the monks had been provoked by a public procession. His 
forcible restoration of Catholicism there aroused fear and 
anger among all the Protestants of south Germany, and 
in 1608 the Evangelical Union was formed under the leader¬ 
ship of Frederick IV, the Elector Palatine, Christian of 
Anhalt, and many other Calvinist princes. The Elector of 
Saxony and other Lutheran leaders held aloof from the 
Union, partly because it was predominantly Calvinist, and 
partly because it was avowedly aimed against the Empire 

and favoured the complete independence of the territorial 
princes. 

In 1609 a number of Catholic princes—mainly ecclesi- 

astics—united in a Catholic League under the leadership 

of Maximilian of Bavaria. The Calvinists looked for 

alliance with France and Holland : the Catholics looked 
to Spam. 


Plainly, the disputes in Germany were already assuming 
an international character. b 

Even more directly international was the dispute which 
arose, on the death in 1609 of Duke William, about the 

cleves-julich * uccessl °n to hls D uchies, Cleves, Jiilich, and 
succession Berg. T heir geographical position gave those 

, . . uchies an importance out of proportion to 

no diffl Ze ’n and the . vanous claimants had, consequently, 
no difficulty in enlisting outside support. Thus John 

lgismund. Elector of Brandenburg—perhaps the strongest 

bv the D,?h S R UpP °, r ‘ ed by Henry IV of France and 
by the Dutch Republic. Prince Louis, Duke of Neu- 
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burg, was supported by the Spaniards, while the Emperor 
Rudolph favoured the claims of the Elector Christian II of 
Saxony who, though a Lutheran, was a loyal Imperialist. 
French support of the Hohenzollern candidate was only part 
of an ambitious scheme devised by Henry IV for a com¬ 
bination of Protestants and Catholics to wrest the Empire 
from Ferdinand, and secure the election of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, a Catholic indeed but not a Hapsburg. Henry’s 
murder put an end to the scheme, and the Spaniards in 
1614 occupied part of the Duchies on behalf of the Neu- 
burgs ; the Dutch occupied the rest in the name of John 
Sigismund. So matters rested until the expiration of the 
twelve years’ truce 1 in 1621, when the local quarrel became 


merged in the general war. 

That war was precipitated by the confusion in the 
hereditary dominions of the Austrian Hapsburgs. The 

direction of Hapsburg policy was at this time 
dominions’^ 0 in the hands of Ferdinand II, though he did 

not become King of Bohemia until 1617 nor 
Emperor until 1619. Ferdinand was a zealous Catholic 
who had been educated by the Jesuits, and in accordance 
with their teaching was determined to extirpate the 
Protestant heresy at least in his own Hapsburg dominions, 
and if possible throughout the Empire. He has been 
well described as ‘ a German Philip II, in morals more 
austere but less sombre in aspect and more attractive in 
manners.’ Not less ambitious than Philip, he was equally 
devoted to the Catholic cause. That Protestantism should 


of late have been spreading so rapidly in the Hapsburg 
dominions was gall and wormwood to this Catholic zealot. 
Hungary had become decidedly Calvinist in creed, Austria 
itself was largely Lutheran, while in Bohemia the Lutherans 
numbered at least four-fifths of the population. In 1609 the 
Czechs had extorted from the Emperor Rudolph the Bohemian 
Royal Charter (Majestdtsbrief). This charter guaranteed to 
the Bohemians the free exercise of their religion, and under 
its protection the Bohemian Diet, though still maintaining 
that the crown was elective, was induced (1617) to accept 
Ferdinand II as king. It was the attempt to abrogate the 
Bohemian Charter and to repress Protestantism among the 


1 See sup)a, p, 113. 
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Czechs that led to the historic incident at Prague which lighted 
the flames of civil war in Germany. W d 

•tw 23 ;i M 7 1618 the Bohemian Protestants decided to 
withstand the Austrian Emperor in arms. Headed by Com t 

Thum a party of them burst into the palace at Prague and 

two of Ferdmand s Regents, Martinitz and Slavata 

with the Secretary Fabncius, were flung out of the Sow 

but despite a fall of fifty feet were not much hurt The con ’ 

spirators then proceeded to set up a provisional government 
and m 1619 elected as their king (August) Frederick V the 
Elector Palatine head of the Evangelical Union, and the’son- 
m-law of James I of England and the immediate ancestor of 
our Royal line. Frederick's acceptance of the Bohemian 
Crown was a palpable blunder: it confused the issue in 
Germany, it made it possible for the Catholics to represent 
l e Protestants as enemies to the Empire and rebels again" 
all constituted authority, and it enabled Ferdinand to gain 
the support of many Protestant princes who were still loyal 
to the Empire. The war thus started by the Bohemian 
Revolution falls into the following periods: (1) l6lg - 23 
the Bohemian or Palatinate War; (2) 162S-0 the n?,,; 1 ’ 
phase ; (3) 1630-65, the Swedish phase ; and ’(4) 1635-4V 
a period in which the war developed into a duel between 
France and the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs 

Prom the European standpoint the first phase is the least 
™ p ortant. It was a struggle on behalf of German particu 

Bohemian or larlsm and Protestantism against Hapsburg 
Palatinate centralization and Catholic ascendancy' The 

, • . . L | ec hs were fighting not less on behalf of their 

national individualism than on behalf of their religion • but 

they obtained little support. Frederick V, though crowned 
at Prague on 4 th November 1619, was not only chased out of 
Bohemia, where he reigned only as a * winter kmg but was 
subsequently driven out of his hereditary dominions in lie 
alatmate as well, by the victorious General Tilly Tilly was 
a native of the Spanish Netherlands who had been tinned in 

the military t raditi ° n of Spain and had alread ;™great 

experience of war. At the head of the Catholic + r - S 1 
carried everything before him in Germany: the Bohemian 

“ t 0 h n eT S H COmP p tely CfUShed ; thei ' Chartef was f 0r 

eited, the leading Protestants were either executed or 
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driven into exile, and the population reduced by persistent 
persecution from about four millions to seven or eight hundred 
thousand. For the rest the Evangelical Union was dissolved 
in 1621 and Frederick's Electorate was transferred to Maxi¬ 
milian of Bavaria. The victory of the Hapsburgs and the 
Catholics was complete. 

In the second period (1625-9), both the area and the 
significance of the war were greatly enlarged. The indiffer¬ 
ence of the North-German Protestants to the 


THE DANISH 
WAR 


fate of Bohemia was considerably modified 
when they understood that the ambitions of 


Ferdinand extended much beyond the limits of his own 
dominions. In particular John George of Saxony was 


alarmed by the attack on the Palatinate and the trans¬ 


ference of the Electorate to the leader of German Catholicism. 


The northern powers, Denmark and Sweden, also became 
alarmed by the success of the Jesuit Emperor and the Catholic 
League. Christian IV of Denmark was also Duke of Holstein. 
His son had secured the Bishopric of Verden and the reversion 
to the Archbishopric of Bremen. Those Bishoprics gave Den¬ 
mark the command over the estuaries of the Elbe and the 


Wcser, and if the Catholic victories extended from South to 
North Germany, the position of Denmark would be seriously 
menaced, not merely ecclesiastically but commercially. 
Denmark was both by geographical position and historical 
tradition the 4 doorkeeper of the Baltic,’ and was an eager 
competitor for the commercial supremacy in Northern Europe 
hitherto enjoyed by the cities of the Hanseatic League. 

This second act of the drama brought other new actors 
besides Christian IV on to the stage. Of these the most 

important was Albert of Wallenstein. Wallen- 

WALLENSTEIN . *. T> , . i 1 r , 

stein was a Bohemian noble 01 ancient lineage 
but small estate. He had, however, acquired a large fortune, 
partly by speculation in land and partly by two successive 
marriages. His ambitions were primarily political, but he 
was also a great soldier, and in 1625 he raised an army of 
mercenaries at his own expense, and offered their services and 
his own to the Emperor. His army, numbering about 100,000 
men, was a medley of races and creeds. Czechs, Magyars, 
Germans, Dutchmen, Spaniards, Frenchmen, Scots and Irish¬ 
men ; Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists were united only in 
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loyal devotion to their great captain. Some of his officers 

were Spaniards, some Italians, some French. Such was the 

instrument which Wallenstein decided to lend to the Emperor 

and with which he proposed to bring about a unification of 

Germany under the hegemony of the Hapsburgs Had he 

been able to persuade the Emperor to adopt his own tolerant 

policy toward religious opponents he might have anticipated 

the work of Bismarck and Moltke by more than two centuries. 

In fact, however, there was a profound divergence of policy 

between Wallenstein and the Catholic League. Maximilian 

of Bavaria and Ins colleagues desired the success of the 

Imperialists only so far as it was essential to the restora 

tion of Catholicism ; politically they were as particularist 

in their views as any of the Protestant princes With 

Wallenstein, on the contrary, Catholicism was a bad second 
to Imperialism. 

With two such generals as Wallenstein and Tilly, the 
Emperor could face with confidence the intervention of Den¬ 
mark. In 1626 Christian IV suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of Tilly at Lutter, and in 1627 Wallenstein, having 
cleared the Danes out of Silesia, took the offensive against 
them in Schleswig and Holstein, which before the end of 16 >7 
were completely subdued. The Duchy of Mecklenburg was 
also occupied by Wallenstein, on whom it was afterwards 
bestowed as a Principality. But against the great fortresses 
of Stralsund and Gliickstadt the assault of Wallenstein and 
Til y was vain, with the result that in 1629 the Emperor was 
willing to conclude the Treaty of Liibeck, and so bring the 
second period of the war to an end. Christian IV recovered 
all his own hereditary territories, but renounced for himself 

and his sons the German Bishoprics and undertook to inter¬ 
fere no further in German affairs. 

. u 1 ?- Ge ™ any the Em P eror was now entirely supreme and 
felt himself strong enough in March 1629 to promulgate the 

THE edict OF ° f Restitution. This Edict restored the 

restitution state of things prior to the Treaty of Passau 

( I 55 2 )- This meant that no Protestants except 

the Lutherans were to be tolerated, while the Lutherans 
had to give up the two Archbishoprics of Magdeburg and 

,™ en ; an <L twelve important Bishoprics, including those 
of Minden, Camin, Verden, and Liibeck, and, in addition, 
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more than one hundred abbeys and other ecclesiastical 
foundations. The Edict of Restitution was highly distaste¬ 
ful to Wallenstein, who made no secret of his opposition to 
the policy it embodied. Accordingly, in 1630, Ferdinand 
was induced by the Catholic League to dismiss the great 
statesman from his councils. Once more Catholicism was 


triumphant. 

Its triumph greatly alarmed Gustavus Adolphus, who, 
when only seventeen years of age, had succeeded his father 


GUSTAVUS 

ADOLPHUS 


on the throne of Sweden (1611). He found 
his kingdom distracted at home by the 


opposition of the aristocracy to the Crown, 


and threatened externally by the hostility of its neighbours, 


Denmark, Poland, and Russia. Since his accession he had 


entirely reconciled the nobles, he had promoted the eco¬ 
nomic prosperity of all classes of his subjects, and by his 
success against external enemies had established the posi¬ 
tion of Sweden as the dominant power in Northern Europe. 
Master of all the resources of his Swedish kingdom, 
victorious over Poland, Denmark, and Russia, Gustavus 


found himself in 1630 in a position to play a decisive 
part in the great German struggle. Though he deemed 
it vitally important to arrest the tide of the Catholic re¬ 
action in North Germany, his motives were not exclusively 
ecclesiastical. That he was a man of great personal piety 
with genuine zeal for the Protestant religion, is indubitable ; 
but he was as tolerant as Wallenstein and did not seek to 


extirpate Catholicism either in his own country or in Ger¬ 
many. He was, however, determined to establish once for 
all the supremacy of Sweden on the Baltic, to succour the 
Protestants of Germany, and, maybe, to establish for himself 
an Empire of the North to counterbalance the Hapsburg 
Empire of the South. 

Having made peace with Denmark in 1628 and with 
Poland in 1629, Gustavus Adolphus in September 1630 led 
an army of 36,000 men into Pomerania. The Swedish army 
was well equipped and splendidly disciplined. Twice a day, 
when in camp, they attended divine service ; no looting was 
allowed ; all provisions were punctually paid for. To Ger¬ 
mans who for long years had been exposed to the violence of 
the adventurers who followed a Tilly, a Mansfeld, and a 
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Wallenstein, Gustavus and his Swedes appeared as angels 
from heaven. 

The tactics of Gustavus were as brilliant and mobile as his 

discipline was severe, and carried him from victory to victory 

But his career in Germany, though splendid, was brief He 

compelled George William, Elector of Brandenburg, one of 

the weakest of the Hohenzollerns, to join him in 1631 and a 

year later concluded a treaty with John George of Saxony 

who had at last been driven into opposition by the intolerance 

of his Emperor. On 17th September Gustavus won a great 

victory at Breitenfeld, and from there marched in triumph 

through south Germany and celebrated his Christmas at 

Mainz. In the New Year (1632) he won the battle of I ech 

(where Tilly was killed), and occupied Munich. The Emperor 

in panic recalled Wallenstein, and on i6t h November that great 

general engaged the Swedes in battle at Liitzen, near I.eipsic 

The honours of the battle rested with the Swedes, but the 

fruits of it were reaped by Wallenstein. The Swedes lost 

their king. ‘ Single-hearted, single-minded, and to the shame 

of Protestant Germany single-handed, his wise insight and his 

noble devotion triumphed over the concentrated forces and 

the miserable cowardice of his friends.’ Such is the fine and 

discerning tribute paid by Dr. Bridges to Gustavus Adolphus 
It is deserved. 

After the battle of Liitzen Wallenstein remained inex¬ 
plicably inactive ; the Emperor attributed his inaction, per¬ 
haps justly, to treachery. Wallenstein was undoubtedly 
pressing for the withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution, for 
concessions to the Swedes on the Baltic, and for large com¬ 
pensations perhaps the Crown of Bohemia—for himself. 
At the instance of the Spanish and German Catholics, he was 
again dismissed from his command, and on 25th February 1634 
he and his principal supporters were treacherously assassi¬ 
nated. A great victory won by the Imperialists at Nordlingen, 
near Ulm, made South Germany safe for the Catholics and 
enabled the Emperor, for the third time, to conclude peace 
with John George of Saxony at Prague (May 1635). The 
Treaty of Prague gave favourable terms to the Lutherans, 
but provided no security whatever for the Calvinists. On 

such a basis there could be no permanent peace in Germany 
nor in Europe. 
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I he deaths of Gustavus and Wallenstein and the Treaty 
of rague brought France, for the first time, as a principal 

period ! ? the War ' Rich ebeu saw that the moment 

(1635 4b) hacl come whe n France must come to a final 

T3 , . reckoning with the Austro-Spanish Hapsburgs 
nl . • ^ lrt ^. * ™ embcr of the lesser nobility, Armand Du- 
plessis de Richelieu was born in Paris in 1585. Educated 

Richelieu. . the arrr| y he abandoned that career in 160s 

f a o ° rder to acce Pt the bishopric of Lucon 
From 1608-14 he lived in his diocese and devoted himself to 
its achmmstration and in 1614 was chosen as spokesman for 
clergy at the States-General. Shortly afterwards (1616) 
he was appointed a Minister of State. In 1622 the Pope sent 

of™ ouhfxill S lat ’ and m 1624 he became the chief adviser 

With the internal affairs of France during his ministry a 
ater chapter will deal. During the earlier years of his 
mnistry he was hampered by the policy of the nobles and the 

n “? uenots ’ ,' vho sought their selfish ends at the expense of the 
national unity of France. Nevertheless, though principally 
engaged in crushing the enemies of France at home, he P was 
not unmindful of the danger involved to France abroad by 
the European situation. Like Henry IV he was anxious to 

see a European equilibrium established on the principle of 
religious toleration. F 1 01 

The equilibrium was disturbed by the ascendancy of the 
Hapsburgs. France itself was threatened with encirclement 

Soaniards R br h a r ‘ ^ Cha "] whlch united the Austrians and 
Spaniards Richelieu secured the Valtellina for the Grisons 

a Protestant canton in the Swiss Confederacy. The Spanish 

Hfeil B a v D aS *P eci t ficall f y barred by the Treaty of Monzon 
(1021). By the Treaty of Cherasco (1630) he secured thp 

Nevers °[ h f a " tua f ° r th . e French Proteg6, Charles Due de 
Nevers thus virtually closing to the Hapsburgs the road 

through the Tyrol. Savoy was kept in check by S the capture 

mont ner Th°’ h C IT! 10 ! fortress between France and Pied- 

Halv s r o ,U n he tl n d ‘, C keys of the S ates into and from 
Italy. So much he deemed essential to the security of 

Charles VIII L ^F™ 6 h t aV ° ided the blunder8 of 
France a ^ C1S L Italiai1 possessions were to 

Trance a source not of strength but of weakness. On the 
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south-east the Alps were the natural frontier of France 
Kichelieu had no wish to cross them. 

trarlihn? i ^ man r h ® Unt ‘ ! l635 ' C ° ntent to follow tlle 

traditional policy of France : to support the Protestant 

intervention P nnces ln their opposition to the Hapsburg 
IN GERMANY Emperor. He had also encouraged the inter- 

, , , v fj?* ,on of Gustavus, with whom in r6Ti he 
concluded the Treaty of Barwalde. Gustavus was to find 

the men, and Richelieu the money. Sweden was to be 
secured on the Baltic coasts; the Protestant princes were 
to be restored to their rights in the Empire, and the centrab 
lz mg policy of the Empire to be resisted. 

The death of Gustavus, the defeat of the Swedes at Nord- 
mgen, and the Emperor's thrice-repeated success, impelled 
Richelieu to direct intervention. Treaties were ranidlv con 
cuded with Oxenstiern, who as chancellor, after the king's 
death, had assumed control of Swedish affairs ; with Bernard 

‘ he aWeSt successor of Gustavus in the field 

- i,h i 

. t arst sr 

War was formally declared on Spain in Tune i6ts The 
fnTrfi "Th n0t COnsistentlv successful, but between 1S7 

front, p 642 Steadl1 ^ advanced to the conquest of the 

east), a nd °^ous silIon^°(on ^the % o u fh e s t)° 

, s u sr i r zr z sr s 

ch i ”?s nw Si*„tr;, 0 s ri d r a Be“ dc rT p pi<i 

Weimar in 1639, and Richelieu himself in 1642 New S ?“' 
were assuming the leading parts Cardinal lUa • N aCt ° rS 
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eldestj>on of the Prince of CondG and Marechal Turenne. 
Conde s brilliant victory at Rocroy (1643) dealt the death- 
)lo\v to the military power of Spain, and gave France the 
mastery of the Netherlands ; while victories at Freiburg 
(1644) and Nordlingen (1645) made them supreme in the 
upper Rhinelands. I he Swedes, under Torstensson and 
W rangel, marched right across Germany from the Baltic up 
to the gates of Prague, and almost to'Vienna, and in con¬ 
junction with Turenne laid waste Bavaria. Beaten to the 
knees in Germany, in Alsace, in the Netherlands, in Tuscany 
with Naples in revolt and Portugal independent, the Haps- 
buigs were at last ready to make peace. 

Negotiations had been for some years in progress at Mun¬ 
ster and Osnabriick, and on 24th October 1648 the treaty of 

the treaties P e ^ was signed 

OF Westphalia 1 he results of the long series of wars, and 

reflected in the peace, were of profound signifi¬ 
cance for Germany, for France, for the Baltic Powers, and for 
Europe as a whole. 


(i) I he treaty ended a century of religious strife in 
Germany. It attempted to draw a permanent line of de¬ 
marcation between Catholics and Protestants, who were to 
keep the positions respectively held in 1624. The Calvinists 
were to have the same privileges as the Lutherans. Catholics 

and 1 rotestants were henceforward to be admitted equally to 
the Imperial Council. 

i-i ( 2 ) Politically, the treaty marked the virtual end of the 
-ioly Roman Empire, though it survived as a ghost until 
ibob Hie Emperor was henceforth nothing more than the 
president of a loose confederation of virtually independent 
states. I he real sovereigns of Germany were the territorial 
princes, who acquired the right to be represented by their 
own envoys at foreign courts, to wage war and make treaties 
provided their wars and treaties did not involve the rights of 
the Empire. I he Diet, hitherto an Assembly of Estates 
ecame practically a Congress of Ambassadors. 

p) 1 be territorial changes in Germany were also impor¬ 
tant. Maximilian of Bavaria retained the Upper Palatinate 
and the electoral hat, but Charles Lewis, son of the Elector 
rcderick V, recovered the Lower Palatinate, and was created 
an eighth Elector. 1 hanks to the succession (in 1640) of the 
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great Elector Frederick William.* Brandenburg emerged from 

he war with ill-merited success. She had to surrender 

Upper or Western Pomerania to Sweden, but retained Eastern 

Pomerania, and acquired in addition the bishoprics of Halber 

stadt, Camin, and M.nden, and the larger part of Magdeburg 
I he smaller part went to Saxony 

Sweden deservedly obtained very substantial compensa¬ 
tions for her splendid effort in the war. Besides Upper 
Sweden Pomerania she obtained Stettin, the isle of 

M ,, , Ru f e ?’ s P lenditl harbour of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg, and the bishoprics of Verden and Bremen She 

thus got a firm grip upon the three great German rivers the 

With the right t0 three votes 

the ^uartof ^ the United Winces on 

republics y h RhUle ’ WCre rec °S nized as independent 

France reaped the richest harvest of all. She acquired 
Breisach and he Austrian Alsace (the Free City of Strasburg 

France excepted until 1681) ; the three Lorraine 

bishoprics—Metz, Toul, and Verdun passed 
formally into her keeping ; she was allowed to garrison 
Philippsburg, and between that fortress and Basle thfre were 

Rhine n ° W ° r r S ° n the 6astern bank of the riv er, and the 

Rhine navigation was to be free. In short, the Rhine 
guarded at either end by the stout and independent bastions’ 
and dominated throughout its middle length by France had 
ceased to be a German river. Until 1871 Germany was it 

ohL me ?P- 0f ^ ranCe ’ Fr ° m the Duk ® of Sa voy France 
obtained Pinerolo—a door into Italy. 

Disastrous to the Empire, the Thirty Years’ War gave 
birth to modern Austria. The loss of Alsace and Lorrfine, 
Austria though damaging to Germany and to the 
, . , . Empire, meant little to the Emperor who 

Sa n6 and U th tn T Bohemia - Styria, Carinthia, Car- 

towards Buda-Pesth ’ (to use Bismarck’s phrase® had begun 
Spam had no part in the Treaty of Westphalia. Hefwar 

MJfihiH?" 06 ° n Unt0 l659 ' She ' vas sav ed from 

annihilation by the outbreak of the wars of the Fronde in 

1 See infra, p. 216. 
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France, and the treason of Conde. But the alliance concluded 
between Mazarin and Cromwell in 1657, and the loan of 6,000 
SPAIN : 'nils English Ironsides to Turenne, enabled that great 

PYRENEES 1, THE s eneral to capture Mardyke and Dunkirk, 

and to dictate terms of peace to Spain. By 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) Spain ceded to France 
Roussillon and Cerdagne in the south, and in the north Artois, 
and a number of fortresses in Flanders, Hainault, and Luxem¬ 
burg. Conde was restored to his governorship in Burgundy. 
Peace was cemented by the marriage of Louis XIV with 
Maria Theresa, the elder daughter of Philip IV of Spain. 
The bride was to renounce for herself and her children all 
claims on the throne of Spain, on receipt of a dowry of 
500,000 crowns. The dowry was never paid, a fact which, 
as we shall see, raised complicated questions later on. 


Important as marking an epoch in the history of Germany, 
of France, and other individual States, the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia is even more important as a landmark in the history 
of Europe as a whole. The wars of religion are over. The 
boundaries of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism are 
finally demarcated. The Church of Rome, which in the first 
half of the sixteenth century seemed to be threatened with 
extinction, remains in the middle of the seventeenth in 
possession not only of Spain and Italy (its strongholds through¬ 
out all its tribulations) but of Austria and her dependencies, 
of Bavaria and other South German states, of France and 
Belgium. Half Germany, half Switzerland, half the Low 
Countries, England, Scotland, and Scandinavia had become, 
and remain, Protestant. 1 he ecclesiastical position was stereo¬ 
typed. Christendom was permanently split in twain. 

The dislodgement of the Papacy from its cecumenical 
position, and the virtual disappearance of the Empire, had 
another important effect upon international affairs. The 
legacy of unity bequeathed to the world by the Roman 
Empire was now finally dissipated. Europe was headless ; 
there was no longer any common superior—a Court of Appeal 
for the adjustment of differences. International disputes 
could henceforth be settled only by an appeal to the sword. 
Religion as a source of strife was, after 1648, eliminated, but 
for the next century and a half the nations were to contend 
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a b°ut the balance of power,’ about commerce and colonies 
about the interests of this ruling dynasty and that. At he 
end of the eighteenth century the French republicans 
launched a crusade against the old order and save thVnTri 
something fresh to fight about. g 6 " atlons 

The causes of wars might cnange ; war persisted. Society 
Se , em , ed ‘° ^ slipping back into that state of nature 
which it had been rescued (as the older philosophers taugh 
by a mutual contract. A contract implies the supremacy o 
law. Could not the new nations find some new principle of 

»s:,.ioSw r e5 “ ,c , <i '■ '"w>* *>•'»d 

■here be bu. the sword > “ 

tions at first tentatively propounded but increasing fn 

s,stent, prove that Europe was entering upon a new erf To 

that new era we now pass. 10 

BOOKS FOR FURTHER READING (see also CHAPTER VI 
Ye^War I"”* ^ = Thirty 

xlZ rLL L - FletCher: G ^MolpUus. Sir R 
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PART II 

CHAPTER XII 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY 

Chief Dates (and for Chapters XIII and XIV) 
i6io. Death of Henry IV Regency I ,658. League of the Rhino 


of Marie de Medici. 

1614. States-General meets (not again 
till 1789). 

1621. Huguenot assembly at La 

Rochelle. 

1622. Treaty of Montpellier. 

1624. Richelieu, Chief Minister- 

1642. 

1625. Huguenot rising. 

1626. Peace of La Rochelle. 

1627. Siege of La Rochelle. 

1627. English Intervention. 

1628. Capitulation of La Rochelle. 

1629. Peace of Alais. 

1629. Mantuan Succession War. 

1630. ' Day of Dupes.' 

1631. Treaty of Barwalde. 

1631. Treaty of Cherasco. 

1633-48. French intervention in 

Thirty Years' War. 

1642. Death of Richelieu. 

1643. Accession of Louis XIV. 

1643. Mazarin, Chief Minister. 

1648. Treaty of Westphalia. 

1648. First Fronde War. 

1649. Peace of Rueil ends ' Old 

Fronde.’ 

i6 5 °~ 3 - New Fronde. 

1657. French Treaty with Cromwell 
1638. Battle of the Dunes. | 

10 


1638. League of the Rhine. 

1659. Treaty of the Pyrenees. 

1660. Marriage of Louis XIV with 

Spanish Infanta. 

1661. Death of Mazarin. 

1661. Colbert, Minister. 

1666. Persecution of the Huguenots. 

1667. War of Devolution. 

1668. Partition Treaty between Em¬ 

peror and Louis XIV. 

1668. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1670. Treaty of Dover. 

1672-8. The Dutch War. 

1674. Reconquest of Franche Comt£. 
1678. Treaty of Nimeguen. 

1680. Louis XIV quarrels with the 

Pope. 

1681. Huguenot emigration. 

1681. Strasburg annexed to France. 

1682. Gallican Church Articles 

1683. Death of Colbert. 

1684. Louis XIV marries Madame 

de Maintenon. 

1685. Revocation of Edict of Nantes. 

1686. League of Augsburg. 

War of League of Augsburg. 
1688. Devastation of the Palatinate. 
1690. French expedition to Ireland. 
1690. Battle of the Boyne. 

1690. James II in France. 
l 6 g 5 - QuesneTs Moral Reflexions. 
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1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1698. First Partition Treaty. 

1 700 Second Partition Treaty. 

1700. Death of Charles II of Spain. 

1701. French occupy Belgian for¬ 

tresses. 

1701. Death of James II. 

1701. Philip V enters Madrid. 
1702-13. War of the Spanish Suc¬ 
cession. 

1702. Death of William III. 

1704. Battle of Blenheim. 


1706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1706. Charles III (Archduke Charles) 
proclaimed King in Madrid. 
1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709 Battle of Malplaquet. 

1710. Destruction of Port Royal. 

17 1 Treaty of Utrecht. 

1713. Clement XI issues Bull Uni- 

genitus. 

1714. Accession of George I. 

1714. Treaty of Rastadt. 

1713. Death of Louis XIV. 


RICHELIEU'S 

POLICY 


F ROM a century and a half of war, almost continuous, 
France emerged pre-eminent if not paramount in 
Europe. So pre-eminent, indeed, that the seven¬ 
teenth century may with accuracy be designated as The Age 
of Louis XIV. Under le grand monarque France reached the 
zenith of her greatness in Europe; under him the Crown 
reached the zenith of its power in France. 

Louis XIV was the heir of the ages. The way had been 
prepared for him by a succession of great rulers, crowned and 

uncrowned. The last of the long line were the 
Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin. Richelieu, 
as we have seen, was admitted to the Council of 
State in 1616, but his first period of office lasted for only 
five months ; it was not until 1624 that he became supreme 
in the council of the King. That supremacy he retained 
until his death in 1642. 

The situation which confronted him was difficult, not to 
say perilous. It is thus described in the Preface to his 
Testament Politique : 1 4 When it pleased your Majesty to 
give me not only a place in your Council but a large share in 
the conduct of your affairs it is literally true that the Hugue¬ 
nots shared with you the government of the State ; the great 
nobles behaved not as your subjects but as independent 
sovereigns ; foreign affairs and alliances were neglected ; 
private interests were preferred to public ; in a word your 
authority was at that time torn to shreds . . . and in the 
confusion it was impossible to find any genuine trace of the 

1 Doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this work, but 
not on its historical value. 1 he Preface is certainly Richelieu’s o»vn; 
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roj'al power. ... I undertook to employ all my energy and 

all the authority with which it might please you to endow 

me, in destroying the Huguenot party, in humbling the pride 

of the nobles, in reducing all subjects to obedience to the 

Crown, and in exalting France to her true place among the 
nations of the world.’ 


Richelieu’s analysis of the situation was accurate • his 
promise was precisely fulfilled. In his eyes the power of the 
Crown and the unity and greatness of France were insepar¬ 
able. Only by exalting the Monarchy could the grandeur 
and even the security of the realm be assured. Only thus 
could the happiness and prosperity of the people be promoted 
Salus populi supremus rex. To the service of his sovereign 

Richelieu brought a keen intellect, unflinching courage and 
an indomitable will. 

His immediate task was to abate the power of the nobles 

and the Huguenots. French Protestantism was, as we have 

seen, largely aristocratic, and Richelieu’s policy 

toward the great lords and the Huguenots 

was, consequently, all of a piece. But it will 

conduce to lucidity to deal separately and first with the 
Huguenots. 


THE 

HUGUENOTS 


The position secured to them by the Edict of Nantes was 
m Richelieu’s judgement, inconsistent with the unity if not 
the safety of the state. That famous treaty, as Armstrong 
(Wars of Religion in France) has said, did not involve any 
general legalization of toleration. It did not admit the 
principle that a citizen’s form of worship was indifferent to 
the state. It was rather a treaty between two powers com¬ 
paratively equal. Privileges were accorded to a certain class 
generally, and to certain localities individually. Hugue- 
notism was not absorbed in the states-system. Nay rather 
its independence was accentuated.’ The terms secured by 
the Huguenots were in a sense too good : the position in 
which they were entrenched was, even in their own interests 
too strong. Largely drawn from the towns of the south’ 
always jealous of the authority of the King of Paris, closely 
allied with an aristocracy always seeking opportunities for 
independence, flattered and caressed by the external enemies 
of France, the Huguenots became practically a federation of 
self-governing communities-to all intents and purposes hide- 
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pendent of the Crown. In alliance with Catholic Spain, or 
Protestant England, or any other foreign power willing to 
assist them, they wanted to set up, in the bosom of E'rance, 
a republic on the model of the United Provinces. 

In 1620 a Huguenot convention at Rochelle had promul¬ 
gated a Constitution, known as ‘ the Fundamental Law of 
the Republic of the Reformed Churches of France and Bearn.’ 
Under this scheme France was parcelled out into eight circles, 
each under its civil and military governor, and wherever 
Protestant influence predominated, the property of Catholics 
was confiscated. Llelp was then sought from England, 
Holland, and the German Protestants to enable the Hugue¬ 
nots to render their scheme effective. 

Who can wonder that Richelieu, in the face of such 
pretensions, described the Huguenots as sharing with the 
King the government of France, and that he should have been 
determined to deprive them of the privileges they had so 
monstrously abused ? 

In 1625 the Huguenots themselves gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity. They raised the standard of revolt under the leader¬ 
ship of two brothers, the Dukes of Rohan and Soubise. The 
moment was well chosen. Surrounded by spies and intriguers 
at Court, busied with the affair of the Valtelline, Richelieu was 
not yet firmly seated in the saddle. Early in 1625 Soubise 
swooped down upon the little port of Blavet in Brittany, and 
carried off the four vessels of war on which Richelieu relied 
as the nucleus of a fleet. But bold and successful as was the 
stroke, the triumph of Soubise was short-lived. Richelieu 
borrowed twenty ships from the Dutch, eight from the 
English, and with these and a few French ships of war, 
the Cardinal inflicted a crushing defeat on Soubise before the 
Isle of Rhe. Soubise fled to England, and Richelieu, to the 
amazement of the Catholics, granted easy terms to the defeated 
Protestants in the Treaty of Rochelle (1626). His time had 
hardly come, and no man knew better how to wait. 

In less than eighteen months, however, the struggle was 
renewed. By this time Richelieu’s own position was im¬ 
mensely strengthened. He had come to terms with Spain in 
the 1 reaty of Monzon ; he had crushed more than one palace 
intrigue and had already begun to take strong measures 
against the great lords. The Duke of Buckingham, the vain- 
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glorious and incompetent favourite of Charles I, also played 
into his hands. Desperately anxious to gain a moment's 
popularity with the English Puritans, Buckingham raised a 
powerful squadron for the relief of the Rochellese, de¬ 
clared war on France, and himself assumed the command. 

Rohan raised simultaneously the standard of revolt in 
Languedoc. 

Nothing could have been more ill-timed, mischievous, and 
disastrous to the Huguenots than Buckingham’s intervention. 
He did, indeed, in July 1627 occupy the Isle of Rhe, but failed 
to capture the citadel of St. Martin. Richelieu, meanwhile, 
realizing the importance of the crisis, worked with superhuman 
energy. the Cardinal,' says Martin, ‘ was everywhere and 
everything—general, admiral, engineer-in-chief, chief of the 
commissariat and constable: something of his own fiery 
temper he communicated to every one with whom he came 
in contact.’ In November Buckingham was compelled to 
return to England for reinforcements, and Richelieu, taking 
advantage of his absence, built a huge mole across the mouth 
of the harbour. ‘ It was a race against time, all depended 
on the question whether the mole could be finished before the 
English fleet re-appeared. Day and night, in spite of many 
blunders and some misfortunes, the huge mass slowly grew. 

• • • ** was hardly finished when the English fleet was sighted, 
for fifteen days the English hurled themselves with renewed 
and despairing vigour against the fortifications, but without 
success. On the 18th of May they sailed home, and left La 
Rochelle to starve.' By October, 15,000 out of the 40,000 in¬ 
habitants of the devoted city had either perished from hunger 
or been killed, and on the 28th it capitulated. The Huguenot 
party as a political force was annihilated. The risings in the 
Cevennes under Rohan were speedily crushed; in 1620 
Richelieu dictated to the Protestants, the terms of the Peace of 
Alais._ The Protestants were deprived of their political and 
ecclesiastical organization, their right of synodical meeting 
and their garrisoned towns ; but they still retained liberty of 
worship, and freedom of conscience was respected. Heretics 
Richelieu was prepared to tolerate : rebels must be crushed 
1 he Huguenots ceased to be politically formidable: they 
subsided into a harmless religious sect. 

After the Huguenots, the nobles. It had, as we have 
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seen, taken many centuries to achieve the territorial con¬ 
solidation of France. But though the king at last reigned 

THE nobles thr oughout France, the great feudal lords still 

ruled a large part of it. Not until after the 
Revolution was France completely unified — politically, 
judicially, or fiscally. Richelieu aimed at unity, but so long 
as the nobles were governors of provinces, so long as they 
exercised special fiscal and judicial powers in their own 
districts, so long as province was cut off from province 
by tariff barriers, there could be no real unity, and no 
administrative efficiency. Feudalism was the obstacle to all 
reform ; feudalism, therefore, must be stamped out. 

Before proceeding to that big task Richelieu had to deal 
with a court intrigue aimed at his life. The leaders of the 
cabal were Gaston d’Orleans, the contemptible brother of 
Louis XIII, the young Queen Anne of Austria, who detested 
Richelieu as the enemy of Spain and had little love for her 
husband, and the Queen Mother, Marie de Medici, who had 
raised Richelieu to power to do her bidding and was disgusted 
when she realized that he meant to rule. With them were 
associated Gaston’s governor Ornano, the two Vendomes, 
sons of Henry IV and Gabrielle d’Estrees, and the Comte de 
dialais, the King’s chamberlain. Richelieu’s only ally was 
the King himself. Overshadowed by his father and his son 
Louis XIII has been underrated. With a high sense of duty 
he combined intellectual power of no mean order : but he 
was indolent, weak, given to melancholy brooding. Yet he 
had one great quality : he could discern genius and submit 
himself to its dictation. With Richelieu at his elbow he gave 
strong support to the minister’s policy : in his absence he was 
apt to encourage the enemies of the Cardinal. 

1 he object of the Court cabal was to assassinate the 
Cardinal, to depose the King, and to put Gaston on the throne. 
The plot was widespread and influentially supported, but as 
soon as Richelieu detected it, he struck home. Chalais ex¬ 
piated his many conspiracies on the scaffold, Ornano died in 
prison at Vincennes, the two Vendomes, Madame de Chev- 
reuse, and others were sent into exile; Gaston made humble 
submission and was contemptuously pardoned. 

Such prompt punishment inflicted on the highest in the 
land struck terror into the hearts of the nobles. Richelieu 
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followed up his first victory by two measures of great 
significance. 

In 1626 he ordered the demolition of all fortifications, 
whether in castles or cities, not required for the defence of 

demolition 111 6 realm against invasion or internal enemies. 
OF castles The ‘ Third Estate' had petitioned for this 

measure at three recent meetings of the 
Estates-General. Richelieu, realizing that the fortified 
castles were the strongholds of feudalism, and fortified 

towns the refuge of the Huguenots, was only too glad to 
give effect to their wishes. 

Having destroyed the private fortresses, Richelieu’s next 
step was to prohibit private wars. Of this cherished right 
duelling duelling was the last surviving symbol. King 

after king had vainly attempted to abolish it. 
In 1627 Richelieu prohibited the practice. Francois de 
Montmorency, Comte de Bouteville, was the first to defy 
the edict, he was promptly arrested, and despite the inter¬ 
cession of powerful relatives was sent to the scaffold 

Laws were made to be obeyed. The same lesson was 
enforced by the swift punishment of the courtiers involved in 

THE • DA v OF ^ he ] ast , of P alace conspiracies aimed at the 
dupes,- i6 3 o Cardinal. The serious illness of the King in 

, D . , , September 1630 had again aroused the hopes 

of Richelieu s enemies, but once more he proved more than 
a match for them. Among the conspirators in the so-called 
Hay of Dupes ' were the two Queens, Gaston of Orleans 
and several highly placed nobles and courtiers. Not one of 
them escaped punishment. Marshal de Marillac, the chan¬ 
cellor, was executed; many ladies of the court were exiled ■ 
Anne of Austria was forbidden to hold any further converse 
with the Spanish Ambassador; Marie de Medici fled to 
Flanders, and after eleven years of miserable exile died at 
Co ogne in 1643. France never saw her again. Gaston of 
Orleans, after vainly attempting to raise the provinces 
against the Cardinal, fled to Lorraine, where he secretly 

^France^ ° f Duke Chades ni ' the bitter enemy 

he ^ ° f hisbrother - in - la 'v, of Spain, and of certain 
great nobles such as the Due de Montmorency, Governor of 

Languedoc, Gaston organized an open rebellion in 1632. 
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Similar revolts broke out periodically throughout the remain 
mg ten years of Richelieu’s ministry, but none of Them 

achieved even temporary success. In the rebellion of i6t 2 
Montmorency was taken prisoner, and to the amazement of 
11s peers and the people of France suffered death as a traitor 
Among the role of Richelieu’s victims were no fewer ?han five 
Dukes four Counts, and a Marshal of France. ' Why should 
you strike said the Cardinal, ' at the little men J Small 
trees afford no shade : it is the big men you must keep in 
order. The English Tudors pursued a parallel policy and 
with similar objects in view—the repression of aristocratic 
disorder and the exaltation of the power of the Crown 

\Y hen head s like Montmorency’s were falling,’ writes 
Michelet the great nobles began to understand that they 
could not play with the kingdom and the law.’ ^ 

Richelieu, in fact, like the English Tudors established o 
dictatorship. But unlike them he did not i^iake the con- 

Richelieu'S sjatutional Legislature the legal instrument of 
dictatorship the dictatorship. The States-General was never 

again summoned (until 1780) after the Hic. 
solutmn of 1615 The political ambitions of the Parliament 

<L P V S > WerC , hkeW,se sternl y repressed. The claims of 

\ya > T? , W f r6 ’ as we sha11 see ia ter, of doubtful 
validity, but valid or not, Richelieu, by an edict of 1641 

forbade the Parlement to intervene in politics or finance' 
and ordered it to register the royal edicts without delay 
or debate. Even the judicial functions of the Parliament 
hitherto unquestioned, he curtailed. Richelieu did in¬ 
deed condescend to summon in 1626 and 1627 his two 
Assemblies of Notables to strengthen his hands against his 
foes foreign and domestic. But among the fifty-five 
notables thus summoned there was not a single peer or 
provincial governor. Like the members of Signor Mussolini’s 
Parliaments they were nominated not elected, and they came 

nT T Tr 6 , T t0 confirm the Policy of the dictator. 
Nor did Richelieu spare the privileges of the Provincial 

Governors or of the Provincial Estates. Of the nineteen 

local provinces, some were known as Pays d’etats, but 

government the majority as Pays Selection. In the latter 

the assessment and collection of taxes were 
vested in royal officials-c/as. The Pays d’etat which 
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included the greater and more recently acquired Provinces 
hire Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, Burgundy Nonnandv 
and Brittany, still retained their representative institutions’ 
(Estates) and a considerable measure of local self-govern¬ 
ment and taxation. In the attempt to sweep them all into 
he category of Pays d'election Richelieu was foiled- but 
the whole of France was redivided into thirty-two generalizes 
or districts, over each of which Richelieu placed a royal 
officer known as the Intendant, who represented the central 
government much as the sheriff represented it in England 

T fi . t | h p nl " C , teen noble governors whom he found in office in 

them | RlCh m' eU i g0t r ‘ d ° f n0 fewer then fifteen, replacing 
them by officials responsible to himself. Even Richelieu was 

nequal to the task of sweeping away the old system 

a together. For that drastic step France had to wahuntd 

the Revolution; but all real power was vested in the 

faterl^bed ££? ^ ’ « **» ** 

by the reorganizatioTShTRoyal'Council u^!, uffiich'S 

the cokseil 1011 ^ m P oscc | function after function, much as 
du roi the Tudors did upon the Privy Council. But as 

1 i r, • m ^ n £ lan d there gradually emerged from tho 
enlarged Privy Council an Executive Cabinef so also in 

a Smal1 and “"fidential’body known 
as tiie Conseil d ctcit, or pvive. 

Nor did Richelieu neglect the problem of defence He 
reorganized the army and created both the navy and the 

'iX 0 ' 

-vere stansthened, „„j al Bresl he eslablished , ,M dravS 

X S ». *sz X 

CnlhP f beginning was made under Richelieu it is to 

sssr TdTef^r n^ 1 d rzz nt b of these ia r 

financial administration was, indeed, grossly" exHav’agan? 
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and he left the country deeply in debt. This was partly 
because he created a multitude of superfluous offices with 
the sole object of selling them to the highest bidder, and 
partly because he never tackled the root problems of feudal 
privileges and fiscal immunities. 

Feudalism as a system of government was destroyed by 

Richelieu ; but though the Crown thus absorbed the political 

functions of the great nobles, their social and fiscal privileges 

remained, until the Revolution, intact. From all direct 

taxation they were immune ; they still claimed as of old their 

feudal dues and tolls ; still compelled all the peasants to grind 

their corn at the lord’s mill, and crush their grapes at the 

lord s winepress ; still exacted rights, some degrading and all 

burdensome, from dependents who were still socially serfs, 

even though in many cases they had become proprietors of 

the land they tilled. It was these and similar anomalies left 

untouched by Richelieu which precipitated the fall of the old 
regime. 

feudalism was tolerable so long as it was intact ; to allow 
privileges to survive when the duties which had justified them 
had disappeared was to invite revolution. 

Richelieu, soldier, diplomatist, reformer, did not forget 
that the pen is even greater than the sword. He patronized 
literature ; lie encouraged learning ; he founded the French 
Academy ; he established the Gazette de la France. Thus 
as a gi eat Lrencli historian has said \ ‘ He was the parent of 
the two great enemies whose conflict was to occupy the 
modern world—autocracy and the press.’ 1 

Richelieu was not the original architect of French absolu¬ 
tism : but lie did place the coping-stone upon the edifice. He 
was convinced that only a strong monarchy could give to 
France security abroad and unity at home/ He was right. 
Critics, notably in England, have counted this to him for un- 
i ighteousness. ihey have blamed him for not developing 
representative institutions, for not educating the French 
people in the art of self-government. Such critics forget that 
a nation must learn to walk before it can run. Self-govern¬ 
ment is the attribute of nations. France was as yet only a 
nation in the making. Richelieu’s dictatorship was one of 
the later stages in its political apprenticeship. The country 

1 Henri Martin. 
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which he bequeathed to Louis XIV was all but a nation 
Louis s fatal mistake was to treat it merely as a State and to 
identify the State with the monarchy : L’etat c'est moi. 

Richelieu died in 1642. Within twelve months Louis XIII 

followed his great minister to the grave. Louis XIV was a 

mazarin chlld of five when he succeeded his father. His 
(1602 61) mother, Anne of Austria, consequently became 

Regent, but fortunately Richelieu had left a 
successor not merely to his place but to his policy. Master 
and disciple were, however, strongly contrasted. Richelieu 
was a typical French aristocrat, strong, haughty, and over¬ 
bearing. Giuho Mazarin was a typical Italian, a pupil of 
the Jesuit College in Rome, a trained lawyer, apprenticed to 
diplomacy in the service of the Papacy, not less determined 
than Richelieu in pursuit of his ends, but more subtle and 
pliable m his methods, a curious mixture of pettiness and 

greatness, one of those men who ‘ do great things without 
being personally great.' to 

Richelieu’s notice was first drawn to Mazarin in the nego¬ 
tiations about Mantua (1630) ; he came to France as Papal 
Nuncio m 1636 ; three years later he became a naturalized 
Frenchman and was taken into the service of the Crown. 
Richelieu bequeathed him as minister to Louis XIII who 
m turn bequeathed him to Anne of Austria. To the general 
surprise the Regent accepted the bequest. S 

. ° n , the . deat |} of Lous XIII the remnants of the Court 
cabal, decimated and scattered by Richelieu, flocked back 

les hopefully to Paris. These contemptible cour- 

importants tiers took themselves so seriously that they were 

. nicknamed Les Jmportants. Disappointed to 
find Mazarin already established in the favour (if not the 
affechons) of the Queen, they conspired for his murder, but 

Vincennes. ^ ^ and the conspirators sent to 

For the first five years of his ministry (1643-8) Mazarin’s 
energies were concentrated on the war. For the next five 

THE FRONDE p\ rs he was evolved in the domestic dis- 
(.648-53) turbances arising from the ‘Revolt of the 

Fronde.’ 

Rarely even in French history, has there been such a 
curious intermixture of grim tragedy, high comedy, trans- 
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pontine melodrama, and mere burlesque, as that provided in 
the serio-comic drama which was played in Paris during t ho e 
\c.us. Perhaps the Fronde belongs rather to the litpn 
than the political history of France. But for the suZl 
literary skill of De Retz, the demagogic cardinal, of La Roche 
foucauld the coiner of epigrams, of Mile de Montpensier the 
aslnonable amazon, of the Queen’s favourites, of Madame de 
Motteville, and others who ‘ assisted ’ as actors or spectators 
in that curious episode, it would have bulked much fess krge 
than it does on the stage of French history g 

Yet the Fronde had a real if limited significance, and con¬ 
sequently cannot be ignored by the political historian In 
the mass of bewildering detail three main elements can be 
discerned . (i) the first, gravest and most important was that 
of the Parle,nent of Paris, and the three other Severe an 
Courts (the Grand Cause,l, the Chambre des Comptes, and the 

h “ p deS Aldes ) with which the Parliament was allied • (ii) 
the Princes of the Blood, the grand dames of the court ’and 
ie great feudal lords ; and (iii) the populace of Paris. There 
were echoes of the Fronde in some of the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ments notably that of Bordeaux, but even among French 
revolutions that of the Fronde was pre-eminently Parisian 

l.Yr/V w ‘U a ', U Seri ° US phase of the Fron de wars, the * Old 
onde, the lead was taken by the Parliament of Paris The 

L H R \uM ENTAR v a P s ri Tu e x S iliaries tier Thi and b n0bl , eS C ^ e in ^ 

i ronue auxiliaries. Ihis phase lasted from May 

, . . I& 4 ° to the conclusion of the Treaty of Rueil 

( nd April 1649). Contemporary events in England lent 
gravity to this phase in Paris. Charles I was in 1648 a 
™ Cr 1,1 Cansbrooke; Cromwell was inflicting defeat on 
the Scotch Covenanters in Lancashire (August); on 30th 
January 1649 Charles I was executed. ’ 

In historical fact the Parliament of Paris had nothin? 

in tZcZVT thC E , ngI ' Sh Parllament Save a -mote ancestry 

vai “»■? name ’ BetWeen the two bod ies there 

\as, as \ oltaire wittily remarked, ‘as much difference as 

or Alemio • T" “11 $Ul ' a " d Eng ' ish COnsuI at Sm y rna 
or Aleppo. Originally composed (like the Curia Rests) of 

great nobles and high officers of state, the Parliament of Pari* 

now consisted entirely of lawyers. The lawyers at first 

introduced into the Parle,nent as technical asses'sors and 
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secretaries, had gradually ousted the nobles, and transformed 
themselves into an hereditary corporation or caste hoklhig 
transmitting, or selling their offices on the parent of an 
annual tax-the Paulette. About their precise Status an 

to register his edicts IhrlSkSmem 
and though the function of its members was primarily if l 

exclusively judicia), they gradually asserted a right to discus’s 

the edicts, to remonstrate against, and even to veto them 

The supersession of the States-General encouraged Pa lh 

ment to assert as a check on the Crown the rights of remon 

stiance and rejection previously exercised in the interests of 

monarchy. Inadmissible as the claim was const."ut.onSlv 

the lawyers of the Parliament might have persuaded them ’ 

t^fone 

petition of l. gs - the y demanded that the Intendants and 

Sts ?» nr *** •* aboiish ” d 

that the taille should be reduced bv nor 
cent and no further impost levied without the consent^ 

S’t ?2 Broussel *£ 

resistance^ & »' »«"SS 
erected in the ritv • GW ° UrS two ^ unc ^ re d barricades were 

»«y, the court retired to R„"ii (SepS? 1 An”., 8 "' 

court returned Karir M^ ament , m ° Ctober and the 

y u a general. I he court again left 
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Paris (for St. Germains) on 6th January, and for three months 
Paris was besieged by an army under Conde. The Due de 
Beaufort, the ‘ King of the Markets,’ the Cardinal de Retz, the 
Prince of Conti, and other nobles and princes encouraged the 
Parlement in their resistance and would have called in the 
Spaniards to their assistance, but the lawyers were more 
prudent and less unpatriotic, and on 2nd April a compromise, 
known as the Peace of Rueil, was reached. 

The peace ended the First Fronde War ; but it settled 
nothing, and did not last. In January 1650 Conde, whose 
THF NEW arrogance haddisgusted all parties, was suddenly 
fronde (1650-8) arrested with his brother Conti and his brother- 

in-law, the Due de Longueville, and imprisoned 
in Vincennes. This was the signal for the outbreak of the 
Fronde of the petits maitres, as it was termed. It was 
wholly frivolous in character, and but for the treason of 
1 urenne would have had no significance. Turenne was 
defeated at Rethel by his own troops, and by the end of 
1650 the ‘ Princes’ Fronde ’ had collapsed. 

All parties, however, agreed on one point—enmity to 
Mazarin, and in 1651 a fresh combination was formed against 
him. Mazarin bent before this new storm and withdrew to 
Briihl near Cologne. De Retz then joined the court party : 
Conde attempted with some success to raise the Provinces 
against them, but Turenne, again changing sides, was more 
than a match for him. Nevertheless Conde managed to get 
into Paris, where he incited the mob to attack the Hotel de 
Ville and massacre some fifty leading citizens. The savage 
triumph of the princes was only momentary. All parties 
were disgusted with their levity and treasons, and in October 
1652 the king was able to return to Paris. Conde was con¬ 
demned to death but escaped, and offered his sword to Spain, 
who accepted it. Between him and Turenne there was, in 
the matter of patriotism, little to choose. 

1 he Frondes—one and all—ended in complete collapse. 
Parliament gained nothing from them. On the contrary, 

ri sui ts of ** a S a * n became a mere law-court. The 
fronde princes and nobles gained nothing. Their 

last bid for power had hopelessly failed. They 
gave up all pretensions to political importance ; they left 
their stewards to collect their revenues, and themselves 
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became courtiers at Versaillo^ a c i' 

only added to the sufferings fnsemrabk'l' ® « ViI " ar 
against external enemies. lnse P a raWe from the war 

Crown 7 RkMeu's'wtk^tood^attUn's" by the 

served it. The Crown had ^ 

Huguenots were a sect. The great nobles were me re courtie s 
1 o mak e France secure against extern .I on ,. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV 

B ORN in 1638, Louis XIV came to the throne in 1643 • 
he was declared to be of age in 1651 ; his personal rule 
began with the death of Mazarin in 1661 ; only his own 
death brought it to an end in 1715. 

To the performance of his great task Louis XIV brought 
great abilities, a definite theory of government, and a high 
sense of the personal responsibilities of kingship. Lord Acton 
has described him as by far the ablest man who was born in 
modern times on the steps of a throne.’ ‘ Louis XIV/ said 
Bolingbroke, ‘ was, if not the greatest king, the best actor of 
majesty that ever filled a throne.' That is indisputably true 
Louis was ‘ every inch a king ’ ; his perfect manners, his 
dignity and courtesy, the affability that never degenerated 
into familiarity—every contemporary remarked them. Like 
Frederick the Great he had a passion for work. ‘It is,’ he 
said, ‘ by work that one reigns ; it is for work one reigns ; it 
would be audacious ingratitude towards God and tyrannical 
injustice towards man, to desire to be a king, and decline the 
toil of reigning.’ Every detail of the administration passed 
for years under his personal review, but though he was inde¬ 
fatigable in discharging the business of state, there is no trace 
of genius either in his administration or his legislation. Every 
feature of his character, as ashrewdcritic has observed, ‘ might 
be traced to his Spanish or to his French ancestry.' From 
Anne of Austria came the sublime and somewhat stolid pride * 
the Spanish dignity intensified by Austrian phlegm, 
from his French grandfather came the nobler and more 
generous aspects. The shrewd Gascon sense of Henry of 
Navarre had left its traces. Something, too, Louis had 
inherited of his large views of policy, of the true patriotic 
instmct. . . . The conception of France, happy and pros¬ 
perous at home ; powerful and respected abroad ; of France 
11 
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as the centre of the European state-system ; of France, 
lastly, as the leader of the movement of thought in Europe 
. . . this grand conception was not wholly wanting to him.’ 

His was a personal rule. The Crown was absolute. All 
the powers of the State had been absorbed by it. The States- 
General was silenced ; the Parlement reduced, politically, to 
impotence ; the provincial liberties strictly curtailed ; the 
nobles, though retaining the titles of governors of provinces, 
subordinated to the Intcndants, the creatures of the Crown ; 
the Church bound to the Crown by the Concordat of 1516— 
with literal truth Louis XIV could say, L’etat cest moi. 


Mazarin had no immediate successor. Asked by the 
Archbishop of Rouen to whom he should address himself now 
that the cardinal was dead, Louis promptly replied : d moi. 
A moi, adds a commentator, became the formula of the 


personal regime. 

Nicholas Fouquet had become the Superintendent of 
Finance in 1653, and on Mazarin’s death had hopes of succeed¬ 
ing the cardinal as First Minister. But that 
post had been assumed by the king, who, with 
the help of a vigilant civil servant had discovered that Fou¬ 
quet, the darling of polite society, was a dishonest scoundrel. 
In 1661 Fouquet was suddenly arrested and, after trial by a 
special commission, was imprisoned until his death in 1680. 
The man who had discovered and disclosed his malversations 


was Colbert. Jean-Baptiste Colbert was the son of a prosper¬ 
ous merchant—perhaps of Scottish origin—at Rheims. Born 
in 1619, he had been in a banking house at Lyons, in a notary’s 
office in Paris, and in 1651 had become steward of Mazarin's 


immense establishment. In that capacity he had the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning everything that could be known of financial 
methods, public and private. Between the two there was no 
clear distinction. Mazarin, who left a fortune of £5,000,000, 
was well qualified to form a just estimate of Colbert’s probity 
and ability, and bequeathed him to Louis XIV. With the 
modest title of chief clerk of the Council of Finance, Colbert 


was appointed in 1661 to succeed Fouquet. In 1665 he was 
appointed Comptroller-general of Finance, and in 1669 secre¬ 
tary of the Admiralty and the Colonies. Until his death, a 
disillusioned and broken-hearted man, in 1683 he was the 
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head of all departments, and indeed, in all but name the first 
minister of France. 

In the sphere of finance and commerce Colbert has had no 
superior among Frenchmen. Somewhat forbidding in aspect 
and austere in life, he devoted all his great talents and un¬ 
remitting industry to the service of the king, the prosperity 
and greatness of the realm, and the well-being of all classes 
of the people. No more than Richelieu could Colbert abolish 
the fiscal privileges of the nobles. So long as they survived 
there could be no radical reform of French finance, but within 
the limits thus imposed upon him Colbert worked wonders 
On the one hand he brought order into financial administra¬ 
tion ; on the other he developed the sources of revenue and 

power, the commercial 

prosperity of France. 

On his accession to office Colbert found the finances in a 
desperate condition. This was due partly to the malversation 
of thieves like bouquet, partly to the enormous expenditure 
incurred on a century of wars, but most of all to the anti¬ 
quated fiscal arrangements of the country, and the wasteful 
and uneconomic system of taxation. 

The fiscal system, though administratively indefensible 
was historically interesting, since it bore the impress of the 
slow political evolution of France. The country was still 
divided into three divisions : (i) the 'five great farms ’ or 
Domame Royale coextensive with the original kingdom of 
France; (ii) the ‘ Reputed Foreign Provinces,’ which like 
Burgundy and Brittany had lately been absorbed; and 
(m) the Real Foreign Provinces,’ which like Alsace and the 
Lorraine bishoprics had, still more recently, been annexed 
Between each of these there was a tariff wall and an army of 
custom-house officers. It was Colbert’s task to unify France 
fiscally, as Richelieu had unified it politically. Like Frederick 
List, two centuries later in Germany, Colbert was an economic 
nationalist: internally a Free Trader, but as against the rest 
of the world a zealous Protectionist. 

The revenue of the State was derived mainly from five 
sources ; the feudal dues of the Crown ; the indirect taxes— 
customs and excise—which were farmed out to a corporation 
of F armers-General closely connected with the Parliament 
occasional vingtiemes —a capitation tax—from which the 
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nobles, though not legally exempt, generally escaped ; the 
gabelle, an obligation on every citizen to buy so much salt 
which, being a government monopoly, was sold at extortionate 
rates ; and the direct taxes, of which the taille, a war tax 
voted to Charles VII bv the States-General of Orleans in 1439 
was incomparably the most fruitful and the most oppressive. 
From the taille as a war tax the nobles, by reason of their 
personal service, were exempt, as were the clergy. The 
taille, like the income-tax in England, though originally a 
temporary expedient to finance a war, became the mainstay 
of the French Treasury. Between the income-tax and the 
taille there was, however, this difference. The income-tax 
fell mainly upon the well-to-do ; the taille fell entirely upon 
the poorer classes. 

The French taxative system was wholly vicious ; it was 
unequal in its incidence, wasteful in methods of collection, 
and profoundly and deservedly unpopular. 

Colbert radically reformed the whole system. By the 
establishment of a special Chambre Ardente to punish financial 
peculation, by a ‘ conversion ’ of the debt, and by revoking 
false titles of nobility by which exemption from the taille had 
been claimed, he increased the net receipts from 32,000,000 
livres to 77,000,000 (140 per cent.), while increasing the gross 
receipts by only 23 per cent.—from 84,000 to 104,000. 

Even more important were the measures he took for the 
encouragement of trade. As already indicated, he abolished 
most of the barriers on internal trade, and at the same time 
carried through a scheme of tariff reform, imposing heavy 
duties on the export of corn and on the import of manu¬ 
factured goods, and removing or diminishing the duties on the 
import of raw materials and the export of home manufactures. 
He improved the roads and cut canals ; he gave bounties 
for the initiation of new industries and for shipbuilding ; he 
established companies to trade with the East and West 
Indies ; he promoted colonization, and gave a great impulse 
to the development of the French navy and to the mercantile 
marine, and by the establishment of free ports and the reduc¬ 
tion of duties on goods in transit, to the entrepot trade of 
France. 

Purists may take exception to this item or to that in 
Colbert’s comprehensive programme ; that it was framed in 
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the spirit of economic nationalism, and that it preferred the 
interests of industry to those of agriculture, is obvious; but 
that it retrieved France from imminent bankruptcy, that it 
provided Louis XIV not only with the sinews of war, but with 
resources for lavish expenditure on palaces, public works, and 
other expensive luxuries, and that it gave France twenty years 
of unprecedented prosperity, is undeniable. 

The years of Colbert's administration (1661-83) were in¬ 
comparably the most brilliant in the history of monarchical 
France. Never had life in the capital been so full, so 
throbbing, so enchanting, and of this gay life the centre was 
the court of Louis XI\ , the climax was the gYund mioikiy( jiic 
himself. 

In 1683 Colbert died, unregretted by an ungrateful master 

whose extravagance he had tried to restrain, and execrated by 

the people on whom the burden of that extravagance had 
fallen. 

The Chancellor Le Tellier and his son Louvois, of hateful 
memory, became the chief ministerial advisers of the King. 
But Louis found a more intimate councillor in the lady whom 
in the same year he married as his second wife, though never 
publicly acknowledged as his Queen, Madame de Maintenon. 

Fran^oise d’Aubigne was the granddaughter of Agrippa 
d’Aubigne, a well-known Huguenot. At the age of sixteen she 
embraced Catholicism, and presently married Scarron, the 
comic poet, and made his house the centre of a brilliant literary 
coterie. On his death she fell into dire poverty, and her 
friend, Madame de Montespan, the King's mistress, introduced 
her into the royal household as governess to her children. 
Her beauty and gentleness captivated Louis, but her gentle 
manner concealed an indomitable will. She repelled the 
King’s advances, converted him to respectability, got her 
patroness, the reigning mistress, banished, reconciled Louis 
to his cruelly wronged wife, and on the latter’s death suc¬ 
ceeded to her place. For thirty-two years she ruled the King 
and the Kingdom : and Louis never suspected it. 

To attribute to this devout and gracious but dominating 
lady the miseries which, in sharp and startling contrast with 
the splendours of the two preceding decades, marked the later 
years of the reign of Louis XIV, would be grossly unjust. 
Nevertheless, the year of his second marriage does mark the 
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dividing line between brilliant noonday and ever-deepening 
gloom. Alter 1683 the sun of prosperity was declining fast, 
and finally set amid lowering clouds which boded ill for the 
happiness of France and the tranquillity of Europe. 

\\ ith the King's growing lust for territorial aggrandise¬ 
ment, and his neglect of the self-restraint shown in that 

matter by his immediate predecessors, the next chapter will 
deal. 


More sinister was his deepening superstition, and his ever 
increasing anxiety to be master not merely of the goods and 
the bodies of his subjects, but of their consciences and souls. 

Richelieu and Mazarin had completed the political uni¬ 
fication of France ; Colbert had made it one economically. 
louis xiv Louis was resolved to establish spiritual and 
huguenots ecclesiastical unity. Sismondi observes that 

religion, as inculcated on Louis XIV by his 
confessors, was reducible to two precepts : ‘ Abstain from 
adultery ; exterminate heresy.’ A cynical commentator adds 
that if the King fell short in the first of these duties, he 
wrought works of supererogation in the second.' His con¬ 
fessors, however, advised him to proceed gradually. His 
policy toward the Protestants falls accordingly into two 
periods, dividing roughly at 1683. 

During the earlier period no means were neglected of 
applying persuasion and gentle coercion. Bossuct's great 

work 1 he Exposition of the Faith, by its gentle 
persuasiveness no less than by the rigidity of 
its logic, allured many Calvinists back to the ancient Faith, 
1 urenne among them. Court favours judiciously bestowed ; 
the quiet withdrawal of many of the privileges conceded by 
the Edict of Nantes ; and the ‘ Bank of Conversions ’ (1677) 
all helped in the same direction—the last most effectively. 
One-third of the profits of all vacant benefices was set apart 
to form a fund employed to purchase converts. Pellisson, a 
converted Calvinist, was appointed Director of the Bank. 
Branches were established all over France. The tariff ranged 
from 100-500 livres, and lists of those miraculous conversions 
were regularly published in the Gazette. No fewer than 
58,000 were published between 1577 and 1583. ‘ M. Pellisson/ 
wrote Madame de Maintenon (herself a convert from Calvin¬ 
ism), ‘ works prodigies. M. Bossuet is more learned but less 
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persuasive. Who would have dared to hope that conversions 
would be so easy ? ’ 

Thus encouraged, Louis and his wife proceeded to sterner 
measures. A series of edicts inaugurated the period of active 

persecution. No Protestant was permitted to 
PERSE hold public office, or enter a profession, or be 

tutor or guardian to children, even his own. Any child of 
seven might legally abjure the Protestant religion ; the ad¬ 
mission of a Protestant convert into a congregation rendered 
the pastor liable to banishment, but all converts to Catholic¬ 
ism were to be exempted for two years from the taille, and for 
three years to be secured against their creditors. In 1O84, on 
the shrewd advice of Louvois, it was decreed that the soldiers 
should be billeted only on Protestants, and these soldiers, 
notably the dragoons, were not too considerate towards their 
hosts. 

These ‘ dragonnades ’ subjected Protestant families to 
unspeakable brutalities. An army corps was sent into 
southern France to perform the work of missionaries of the 
Faith, and so successful was their mission that Louvois 
reported that in the Bordeaux district the roll of Protestants 
had shrunk from 150,000 to 10,000. Many suffered death; 
many more sought safety in flight. The emigration of Pro¬ 
testants was rigidly prohibited, but at least 300,000 managed 
to escape. Among them were nearly all the best sailors, 
many of the most thrifty, orderly, industrious citizens, the 
cleverest craftsmen, and the best farmers in France. They 
were cordially welcomed in London and Amsterdam, and they 
laid the foundations of the economic prosperity, and reinforced 
the army, of Brandenburg-Prussia. Finally in 1685 the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked. Protestant worship was for¬ 
bidden : pastors who did not quit France within a fortnight 
and continued to preach were sent to the galleys for life ; 
those who ‘ conformed ' were handsomely pensioned ; emi¬ 
grants were ordered to return to France within four months, 
if they did not, all their property was confiscated ; those who, 
after 1685, attempted to emigrate were sent either to the 
scaffold or the galleys. 

For this brutal proscription there was no excuse. ‘ My 
grandfather/ said Louis, ‘ loved the Huguenots, and did not 
fear them : my father feared them but did not love them; as 
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for myself I neither love nor fear them.’ Louis XIV had 
no reason to fear them. Richelieu had drawn their claws. 
results Richelieu s action was taken against good Pro¬ 
testants but bad citizens. It was effective. 
In the troubles of the Fronde—tempting as was the oppor¬ 
tunity—the Protestants had played no part. The men and 
women persecuted by Louis were the best of citizens. They 
had ceased to offend their neighbours, or to menace the State. 

Louis's attack upon the Huguenots was entirely unpro¬ 
voked, and it brought upon him a swift Nemesis. Socially 
economically, and politically the results were disastrous! 
France lost any chance of becoming a great naval power, or 
of founding an oversea empire. Internal unity was pur¬ 
chased at the price of European primacy and world- 
dominion. The formation of the League of Augsburg 
followed swiftly (1686) upon the proscription of the Pro¬ 
testants. To this aspect of the matter we must return 
later. 

Not only upon the Huguenots did the King’s hand fall 
heavily. The Jansenists were hardly less odious to him than 

the Protestants. The Jansenists were ‘ the 
Calvinists of Catholicism.’ Accepting from 
Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres (1585-1638), 
the Augustinian view of predestination, they strongly 
opposed the Jesuits both on grounds of morality and of 
doctrine. The Jesuits were ‘ men of the world ' : the 
Jansenists practised an unsocial austerity of life. And 
there were other grounds of difference between them. The 
Jesuits exalted the power of the Crown and preached sub¬ 
missive obedience to the Pope : the Jansenists denied the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and, like the Protestant 
Calvinists, favoured the separation of Church and State and 
the limitation of the powers of the Crown. During the 
Fronde the Jansenists sided with De Retz. Small wonder 
that Louis XIV, on every ground, preferred the Jesuits. 

Toward the end of the reign of Louis XIII the Jansenists 
established a community in a deserted convent at Port Royal 

near Versailles, where the brethren were busily 
engaged in works of charity, in education, and in 
research. The community attracted men of all sorts, nobles, 
scholars, priests, and retired soldiers. Racine was their pupil’ 
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Pascal, their most illustrious disciple. In 1653 the Jesuits 
procured from Pope Innocent X a decree condemning Jan- 
semst doctrine and in 1656 got their champion, Arnauld, 
expelled from the Sorbonne. In 1657 Pascal retorted with 
Les Lettres Provinciales-a. crushing exposure from which the 
Jesuits never recovered ; but a truce between the combatants 
was subsequently patched up by Clement IX. 

But the King who could not tolerate Huguenots or 
Jansemsts was no champion of the Roman Papacy On the 

THE gallican £ 0I ! trary hc ; as P[red to be Pope in France. His 
church nrst quarrel with the Pope was about the Regale 

~th e right of the Crown to the revenues of all 
vacant bishoprics and benefices. Pope Innocent XI a strong 
partisan of the Hapsburgs, supported the party in France 
which questioned this right. Louis retorted by convoking a 
General Assembly of the French clergy. Following the lead 

of Bossuet, the French Church formulated the famous Declara- 
tion of the Gallican Church. 


It firmly denied Papal Infallibility while asserting the in¬ 
dependence of the Gallican Church, and the superiority of 
Councils over the Pope. The Declaration was embodied in 
he law of France, and was enforced upon the French clergy. 

Lens XIV was almost as much Pope in France as was 
Henry VIII in England. 

The Pope Innocent XI protested, and the relations between 
King and Pope were further strained by a quarrel about the 
immunities of the French ambassador in Rome, and bv the 
election °f the French candidate (supported by French arms) 
to the Archbishopric of Cologne. Innocent XI retorted by 
joining the League of Augsburg against France. But these 
matters will be more properly noticed in the next chapter. 

Toward the end of the reign the Jansenists again became 
active and Louis was persuaded by his wife and his confessor, 
L e l ellier, that he would never have peace so long as Port 
Koyal the centre of disaffection, was allowed to exist In 
1705, the Pope Clement XI issued a Bull against the doctrines 
of Jansen, and in 1709 Louis ordered Port Royal to be razed 
0 the ground, and its inmates dispersed or imprisoned. These 

Tr arbltrar , y Proceedings evoked great indignation 
among the powerful patrons of Jansenism, and the feeling was 
accentuated by the action of the Pope. In 1713 Clement XI 
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in the hope of getting the Declaration of 1682 revoked, issued 
the Bull Unigeniius, which explicitly condemned 101 pro¬ 
positions extracted from Quesnel's Moral Reflexions on the New 
Testament, a work exceedingly popular in France, and hitherto 
accepted as unimpeachably orthodox. Cardinal Noailles, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and many other bishops denounced the 
Bull, and the Parliament of Paris refused to register it. 

Louis regarded this as rebellion not merely against the 
Roman Pope, but against the Crown—the Pope of France. 
The Parlement was suspended, and no fewer than 30,000 
persons, including nobles, magistrates, clergy, and others were 
imprisoned by lettres de cachet. This persecution of the 
Jansenists—some of the most respected citizens of France— 
added another element to the gloom enshrouding the 
last years of the reign. Continuous and ruinous war; im¬ 
pending bankruptcy ; famine, and plague; the sudden death 
of the Dauphin (1711), of the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, 
and their eldest son (1712); all these things served to deepen it. 
On Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, the hero of Telemaque, 
and on his young wife, Princess Marie Adelaide of Savoy, the 
hopes of France had centred. The deaths of three successive 
Dauphins in three months left a child of two heir to the 
throne. That child unhappily survived and became Louis 
XV. The Due de Berri, the third grandson of Louis XIV, 
was killed in 1714. His elder brother having become King of 
Spain (Philip V) renounced his rights to the French throne. 
There remained the two sons, 1 recently legitimated, of Madame 
de Montespan, the King’s nephew, Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
and the Condes. The outlook for the dynasty was black. 
Louis named in his will a Council of Regency, with Orleans as 
nominal head, but all real power vested in Maine and the 
Maintenon party. The pains thus taken to perpetuate his 
policy were futile. 

The old King himself died on 1st September 1715. The 
longest reign in French history was at an end. Had it ended 
in 1672, or even in 1683, it might have been regarded as the 
greatest. By 1683 the glory had departed. The men whose 
names shed lustre on the * Age of Louis XIV’ were mostly 
dead. Balzac (d. 1650), Descartes (d. 1650), Pascal (d. 1662), 
Poussin (d. 1665), Moliere (d. 1673), De Retz (d. 1679), La 

1 Duke of Maine, and Count of Toulouse. See Table on p. 172. 
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Rouchefoucauld (d. 1680), Claude Lorraine (d. 1682) these 
had gone before 1683. Corneille died in 1684, La Fontaine 
in 1695, Racine in 1699 ; Bossuet survived until 1704 Boileau 

““ “ d F “°" «»>“ > 7 . 5 - Will, such Lmcs " 

fwln 4 A Ild * **7 ^ vro fCW ° f man y)- k cannot be denied 
that the Age of Louis XIV was great. 

Was Louis himself great ? Readers must answer that 

question for themselves. At least Louis XIV was, as 

Bohngbroke said, the best actor of majesty that ever filled 
a throne.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FRANCE AND EUROPE (1660-1715) 

W HATEVER judgement be passed on the domestic 
policy of Louis XIV, it is undeniable that under 

in Europe!™ attamed to P r ™acy, if not supremacy. 

The mere politician sees only the next move in the 
diplomatic game . it is the mark of great statesmen like Louis 
objects Alv Jiismarck, and Cavour to see many moves 

ahead l< rom the outset of his personal rule 
Louis had certain clear objectives in view. Richelieu and 

azann had gone far towards realizing the traditional 
ambition of France: to identify the frontiers of modern 

t rai ^ Ce p! th th °f ancient Gaul, to extend French territory 
to he Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. But there was 
stdl a good deal of rounding off to be done. The Spaniards 
were still in Belgium and Luxemburg, and the French frontier 
that side was very imperfectly protected. Turenne 
warned his.master that ‘ so long as the Spaniards were in the 

davs^ °^| he c f 0mme a hostlle army could be at Paris in four 
days. The Spaniards still held Franche Comt<§—again much 

too near Pans. Northern Alsace and all Lorraine excepUhe 

three fortresses, Metz, Toul, and Verdun were still part of the 

Vienna to ParTs^ Th aSbUrg ’ Whkh commanded the road from 
Vienna to Pans. There was much to be done, then, to make 

the eastern frontier of France safe. Savoy, a Naboth’s 

K Fr /" Ce Wh ‘ Ie United with Piedmont, was not 
Cavour abs0rbed untl1 the deal between Napoleon III and 

But th ® a mbitions of Louis looked much beyond the 
attainment of les limites naturelles. From the moment of 
his marriage with the Princess Maria Theresa of Spain his 

i6sq Soafn °h th ? Wh ° le S P anish inheritance. After 
1659 Spam was evidently declining. The little King Charles 

»73 
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II of Spain was, at the time of his accession . .. 

clnld of four. The Queen of France had? indSd ont " 
marriage renounced her claims on the Spanish Empire but 
only on condition of receiving a large dowry which was neve! 

Still more. Louis XIV, like all the greatest of his 
decessors like the great Corsican who came after him ! ' 
shipped the golden image of the Emperor Charlemagn!' 
What more fitting than that the Imperial dignity should^ll 
to the lord of all western Europe ? 8 Y d f 

In the opinion of Dr. von Dollinger, one of the most 
erudite of Germans, Louis XIV would certainly have been 
elected emperor had Leopold died before the policy of Loufc 
had united Europe against France. ' 

I lie League of the Rhine, negotiated in 1658 by Lionne 

under Mazann s orders, and renewed and enlarged 7 in 1661 

and 1664 had been joined by the three Rhine Electors by 

the E ector of Bavaria, and other German princes. LouR 

was already, therefore, half-emperor. The dispatch of an 

expedition against the Turks in 1664 was plainly in the 

interests of the Empire, not of France, to whose traditional 

policy such action was opposed. Versailles was planned as 
an imperial residence. v 

But the Spanish inheritance, the whole or part of it was 
from first to tost the pivot of Louis’ policy. On the death of 

THE WAR OF ,. l ? lp x I T V ( i66 5 ) Louis claimed the greater part 
• devolution ' of the Netherlands, Franche Comt6, and Luxem- 

n 1 . * JUr ^’. lInder ^ le J us Devolutionis, a local custom 

in Brabant by which property descended to the daughter 

of a first marriage as against a son of the second. It was a 

transparent excuse to cover a war of naked aggression The 

war itself (1667-8) was a promenade. Cofde conquered 

Franche C omte in three weeks ; Turenne was master of 

Flanders within three months. Holland was greatly alarmed 

by the French advance m Belgium ; she had made peace with 

England in 1667, and in 1668 the two powers combined with 

Sweden to snatch from Louis the fruits of his victories. By 

the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle he consented to restore Franche 

Comte (after dismantling the fortresses) to Spain, and retained 

only the fortresses in Flanders already conquered. In the 

same year (1668) he concluded with the Emperor Leopold a 
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treaty by which the latter agreed to divide with France the 
Spanish Empire to whicii he was heir-presumptive 

The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was meant by Louis to be 
no more than an armistice The insolent merchants of 

Holland Amsterdam should learn what it was to thwart 

the ambition of a king of France 

The United Provinces had thriven amazingly since their 
emancipation. England’s domestic troubles (1640-60) were 
Holland s opportunity. Their fisheries, their manufactures 
and their Colonial Empire (acquired partly at the expense of 
Portugal) brought them great wealth. Amsterdam, with its 
famous bank, became the financial capital of the world 
Politically however, there was a bitter feud between the 
House of Orange supported by the nobles, the clergy and 
the peasantry, and the burgher oligarchy which (except ™ 
Zealand) dominated the principal towns. In 1610 Maurice 
of Nassau (the eldest son of William the Silent) had com¬ 
passed the judical murder of John Olden Barneveldt the 
leader of the Republicans. The crime was successful For 
forty years the Orange stadtholders exercised unauestioned 
authority. In 1656 the stadtholder William II husband 
Princess Mary of England, decided to establish an heredRary 

ThTSh^d SU r ddenIy dlCd bef ° re his ob i ect was achieved 
The Stadtholderate was suspended, and for twenty years the 

burgher oligarchy was supreme under the leadership of a great 

S S The n F J H, de W,tt ’ Gr f nd Pensionar y of Hollan^S 

72). The Republicans, weak in the army, were stromrat 
sea and the maritime war with England 7 was waged with 
brief intervals and varying success from 1652 until the con 
elusion of the Treaty of Breda in 1667. I n rfifiS T 

mentioned, the two countries combined to curb the ambition 
of France. The secret Treaty of Dover (1670) between I ouis 

g ;.r sk 

Charles II was forced to make peace with Holland 7 4 

His attack upon the Dutch Republic is commonly held to 
urnmg-point in the policy and career of Louis XIV 

S C s H x S£ fhe aS c 0 ris S is We r r a e rf“ the ' aSt Cha P ter for 'dating 
land (1672-8) the crisis rather from 1683. Yet Louis’ con- 

duct in 1672 had one result fatal to his chances 
ultimate success. It brought to the front William III. 
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# A French writer has said that Holland was saved by three 
things : revolution, inundation, and coalition. 

That is true. Louis crossed the Rhine at the head of an 
army 120,000 strong. Panic seized the Dutch. More than 
eighty Dutch fortresses opened their gates to the French. At 
the Hague the populace, believing that the burgher oligarchy 
had betrayed the Republic, tore to pieces John de Witt and 
his brother Cornelius, the famous sailor. William III sud¬ 
denly called to power, could do little to stem the French 
invasion. The Dutch opened the dykes and the inflowing 
ocean did what no army could do. Checked in his advance 
in Holland, Louis sent Turenne to occupy Franche Comte 
Meanwhile William, better as a diplomatist than a soldier 
formed a strong coalition against France. England deserted 
France in 1674 ; in 1677 William married Princess Mary ; in 
1678 England threatened war on France. The League of*the 
Rhine was broken up, and before he concluded peace at 
Nimeguen in 1678 Louis was at war not alone with Holland 
but also with the Empire and Prussia, as well as many other 
German States, including the Rhine Electorates, and with 
Spain. Only Sweden was on his side, and Sweden lost 
Pomerania to Prussia, but regained it, by the intervention of 
France, at the peace. 

Holland emerged from the war virtually unscathed ; Spain 
had to foot the bill. She had to surrender Franche Comte, 
now at long last finally incorporated in France, and a long line 
of strong fortresses stretching from Dunkirk to the Meuse, 
including Valenciennes, Cambrai, Saint Omer, and Ypres! 
The eastern frontier of France was thus immensely 
strengthened. 


It was further strengthened in 1681 by the acquisition 
of Strasburg, a Free City, the position of which had been 

chambers OF left ^terminate by the Treaty of West- 
reunion pnalia. Louis set up special tribunals, known 

as the Chambres de Reunion, to decide this 
and similarly disputed questions. Strasburg, which for 
two hundred years gave France a back door into Germany, 
was the most important fruit of their verdicts. Stras¬ 
burg was occupied by the French on 30th September 1681. 
On the same day the French obtained, by purchase from the 
Due de Montferrat, Casale, a fortress which commanded 
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the road between Turin and Milan. This transaction was 

rendered the more ominous by the occupation of Genoa 

(16S4). Was Louis XIV, discarding the policy of the ' natural 

frontiers, about to imitate the folly of Francis I ? Luxem 

burg, seized in 1683, was a less ominous but more important 
acquisition. r 

War-time and peace-time thus equally served the ambition 
of Louis. But Europe was becoming seriously alarmed by the 

THE league of Unbr °kf n seri « f annexations, and Wlliiam 111 
AUGSBURG was able in 1686 to form the League of Augs- 

11 * » *. < iiii • purpose of maintaining 

the status quo, it included, besides the Dutch Republic, the 

Emperor, the Kings of Spain and Sweden, the Elector of 

Saxony, and the Elector Palatine and other German Princes 

For reasons already given, Pope Innocent XI subsequently 

adhered to it, as did the Duke of Savoy-Piedmont. 

More important even than the formation of the League 

was the deposition of James II, and the succession of Mary 

THE ENGLISH and (the , K »g Iish th ™ne. Macaulay's 

revolution great Whig Epic has perhaps tended to ob- 

scure the European significance of the English 
Revolution. In the constitutional aspect of the struggle 
between the English Parliament and the Stuarts, William 
took but a tepid interest. 1 He had as little love for Parlia¬ 
ments as his English grandfather. He wanted the help of 
Enghsh ships and English money in his crusade against 
Louis XIV, and with an army commanded by the greatest 

soldier England has produced they ultimately proved 
decisive. r 


The struggle lasted, with no more than a breathing space 
from 1689 to 1713. The first phase, lasting from 1689 to 1607' 
is known as the War of the League of Augsburg ; the second 
(1702-13) as the Spanish Succession War. These are con¬ 
venient labels. The point really at issue was whether France 
was to dominate Europe. England was determined that 
neither France nor any other Power should ever attain that 

position, and, in particular, that France should not absorb 
Belgium. 

The Low Countries have been throughout the centuries the 

1 On the English aspect, cf. Marriott: The Crisis of English Liberty 
(Oxford, 1930), chap. xx. ' 
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THE IRISH 
CAMPAIGN 


continental frontier of England. Their independence has ever 
been her vital concern. Of the three great Powers which have 
aspired to control them, Spain, by reason of remoteness, was 
the least formidable ; but Drake and the Elizabethan seamen 
denied supremacy to Philip II. With the attempts of Napo¬ 
leon and of Kaiser William II later chapters must deal. Our 
immediate concern is with Louis XIV. 

Having begun the war by a gratuitously brutal attack 
upon the Palatinate, which he laid waste, Louis concentrated 
his attack upon Holland and England, though Marshal Catinat 
conducted a successful campaign against Savoy-Piedmont in 
North Italy. In the Netherlands the French went from 
success to success—never really checked until in 1695 William 
III, who had been heavily defeated at Steinkirke (1692) and 
at Neerwinden (1693), recaptured Namur. 

Ireland, however, was the first battleground between 
William and Louis. On 12th March 1689 James II landed at 

Kinsale from France. Ireland was, naturally, 
enthusiastic in support of a Roman Catholic 
king ; the terrified Protestants, driven to take 
refuge in Londonderry, were besieged in that city for three 
months until, on 30th July, the English fleet, ordered at any 
cost to relieve it, broke the boom across the Foyle. Derry 
was saved ; the Catholic army, heavily defeated at Newtown- 
Butlcr, was driven south. In June 1690 William himself 
landed at Belfast, and on 1st July inflicted on James, re¬ 
inforced though he was by French troops, a crushing defeat 
on the Boyne. Ireland saw no more of King James, and 
the Orange conquest was completed by the surrender of 
Limerick (3rd October 1691). 

William’s great victory on the Boyne was dimmed, in 
English eyes, by the humiliating defeat of the English fleet 

off Beachy Head (10th July 1690). Tourville’s 
victory gave the French the command of the 
Channel for two years, but it was more than avenged in May 
1692 by Russell’s great victory at La Hogue. In 1694 an 
English expedition against Brest was repulsed with heavy 
loss, but the English fleet retorted by the bombardment of 
the Channel ports, Dunkirk, Calais, Dieppe, and Havre. In 
1797 Louis XIV made peace at Ryswick. All conquests made 
since 1678 were mutually restored—except Strasburg ; Louis 
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acknowledged William as King of England, and the Princess 
Anne as his heir. 

Larger issues were pending. Charles II of Spain was 
dying. Louis wanted his hands free. In 1698 he assented 

to a partition of the Spanish inheritance, by 
su(xession H which the bulk of it was to go to Joseph Ferdi¬ 
nand, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria and 
grandson of the Emperor Leopold. In 1699, however, the 
young prince died, and by a second Partition Treaty in 1700 
the bulk was to go to the Archduke Charles, the Emperor's 
second son : the Dauphin was to have Lombardy and the 
two Sicilies. 

England, though relieved that France was kept out of 
Belgium, was aggrieved at her proposed acquisitions in the 
Mediterranean ; but the matter is of purely academic interest, 
as Louis XIV was anxious to secure the whole inheritance for 
his grandson Philip, Count of Anjou. The wretched King of 
Spain was accordingly tormented on his death-bed by the 
intrigues of rival diplomatists and the contradictory counsels 
of competing confessors. In the end he was persuaded not 
to break up his splendid inheritance, and he died having left 
the whole of it by will to Philip. 

Charles died on 1st November 1700. Louis XIV, with 
a parade of hesitation surely simulated, accepted the 
whole inheritance for his grandson. William III, bitterly 
chagrined by the bad faith of Louis, was still more 
chagrined to discover that the English people actually pre¬ 
ferred the will to the Partition Treaty. At this crisis, how¬ 
ever, Louis retrieved William’s position by two colossal 
blunders. He expelled the Dutch garrisons from the 
‘ Barrier ’ fortresses of Belgium, and occupied them with 
French troops. Worse still; on the death of James II 
(16th September 1701) he recognized the Prince of Wales as 
de jure King of England. 

The recognition was purely platonic, but coupled with 
the seizure of the Belgian fortresses it aroused bitter indig¬ 
nation in England. In March 1702 William died, happy in 
the knowledge that England was committed to the leadership 
of the Coalition against France. 

In the long war which ensued (1702-13) the question of 
the Spanish throne was incidental ; the real issue was the 
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European equilibrium. That matter was set at rest by 
the brilliant victories of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 

spanish borough, and by England’s supremacy at 

succession sea. 

Apart from the sea, the war was carried 
on in the Netherlands, in Lombardy, and in Spain itself, 
where the Archduke Charles, supported by an English 
army under Peterborough, held Catalonia—but only Cata¬ 
lonia ; Castile declared for Philip. The campaigns in the 
Netherlands were, however, the decisive ones, and Marl¬ 
borough was clearly right to concentrate his efforts on 
that front. Yet the greatest battle was fought on the 
Upper Danube, where he frustrated the French attempt 
to reach Vienna by his brilliant victory over Tallard at 
Blenheim (13th August 1704). Just a week earlier Admiral 
Rooke had captured Gibraltar. Peterborough’s brilliant 
campaign in Spain (1705-6), put the Archduke Charles tem¬ 
porarily in possession of Madrid (June 1706), and in the same 
summer Marlborough inflicted a crushing defeat on Villeroi 
at Ramillies (12th May). Louis was beaten, and offered to 
surrender everything except Italy ; but the allies refused his 
terms. In 1707 the Whigs, now supreme in the English 
Parliament, resolved to make no peace so long as any 
part of the Spanish Empire remained in the hands of the 
Bourbons. 

They had overreached themselves. In 1707 the war went 
badly for the allies, but in 170S Minorca was captured by the 
English, and Marlborough, with the help of the Imperialists 
under Prince Eugene, defeated Vendome at Oudenarde, and 
captured Lille and Tournay. Louis again offered terms, but 
again they were rejected. In September 1709 the French were 
again heavily defeated in the bloody battle of Malplaquet, 
and Marlborough took the great fortress of Mons. 

France was in a pitiable plight. In 1711, however, two 
things happened : the Tories who had come into power in 
1710 accused Marlborough of peculation and dismissed him 
from his command, and Joseph’s 1 death brought the Arch¬ 
duke Charles into possession of the Hapsburg dominions 
and the Imperial throne. Were the allies to fight on to put 
the Emperor on the throne also of Spain ? Negotiations for 

1 Emperor, 1705-11. 
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peace ensued, and in 1713 it was signed at Utrecht between 
France and Spain on the one part, and England, Holland, and 
Savoy on the other. In 1714 France and Austria made 
peace at Rastadt. 

Philip V remained King of Spain, but renounced all 
claims on the French throne. France and Spain were not 


THE TREATIES 
OF UTRECHT 


to be united under a single crown. The Dukes 
of Berri and Orleans 1 renounced all claims to 


Spain. England secured from France a guar¬ 
antee of the Protestant (Hanoverian) succession, the dis¬ 
mantling of Dunkirk, and possession of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia (Acadie), and the Hudson’s Bay Territory. The 
foundations of British Canada were laid. Spain ceded 
Gibraltar and Minorca to England : English supremacy in 
the Mediterranean was assured. By the Assicnto England 
also obtained the profitable but infamous privilege of sup¬ 
plying Spanish-America with negro slaves, and other valuable 
commercial rights. 

Austria obtained the Spanish Netherlands, but saddled 
with the onerous obligation of paying the Dutch troops who 
were to garrison a long line of strong fortresses, and thus 
maintain a ‘ barrier ' against French invasion. She also got 
most of Lombardy, Naples, and Sardinia. Sicily and a slice 
of Lombardy went to the House of Savoy. The Hohen- 
zollerns were recognized as Kings of Prussia, and got Upper 
Guelderland. France retained Strasburg, with the rest of 
Alsace, but had to restore Freiburg and other fortresses which 
she had taken on the right bank of the Rhine. 

Truly a momentous settlement, yet much criticized—not 
least in England, where its authors were impeached. Pos¬ 
terity, however, can hardly condemn a peace which gave us 
such advantages in the Mediterranean, in North America, and 
in trade with South America. The Dutch were secured (at 
Austria's expense) against French attacks ; the Austrians 
were dominant in Italy ; the Bourbons were established on 
the throne of Spain ; the dynasty destined to achieve inde¬ 
pendence and unity for Italy made a notable advance in 
1713 ; the Hohenzollern entered the charmed circle of king- 
ship ; France emerged from a long series of wars exhausted 
internally but still pre-eminent in Europe. 


1 See supra, pp. 170-2. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BALTIC LANDS (1648-1721) 
THE RISE OF RUSSIA 


Chief Dates (and for Chapters XVI and XXI) 


1361. Ottoman Turks take Adrian- 
ople. 

1389. Battle of Kossovo. 

1453. Capture of Constantinople. 

1520-66. Reign of Solyman the 
Magnificent. 

1521. Capture of Belgrade. 

1526. Battle of Mohacz. 

1535. Treaty of Francis I and Sultan 
Solyman. 

1571. Turks defeated at Lepanto. 

1654. Christina of Sweden resigns 
crown to Charles X. 

1 655-6. Charles X victorious over 
Poland. 

1660. Death of Charles X. 

1660. Treaties of Oliva and Copen¬ 

hagen. 

1661. Treaty of Kardis. 

1664. Turks defeated at St. Gothard. 

1675. John Sobieski elected King of 
Poland. 

1681. Charles XI becomes absolute. 

1683. John Sobieski saves Vienna. 

1686. Venice conquers the Morea. 

16S9-1725. Peter the Great, Czar of 
Russia. 

1697. Turks defeated at Zenta. 

1697. Death of Charles XI. Acces¬ 
sion of Charles XII. 

1697. Augustus of Saxony elected 
King of Poland. 


1700. Charles XII defeats Russians 
at Narva. 

1702. Charles XII in Warsaw. 

1703. Foundation of Petersburg. 

1704. Stanislaus Leczinski elected 

King of Poland. 

1709. Defeat of Charles XII at 
Pultowa. 

1711. Treaty of the Pruth (Russia 
and Turkey). 

1718. Death of Charles XII. 

1718. Aristocratic revolution in 

Sweden. 

1719. Hanover obtains Bremen and 

Verden from Sweden. 

1721. Treaty of Nystad. 

1722. Russia takes Baku. 

1725. Death of Peter the Great. 

1733. Augustus III (of Saxony) 

elected King of Poland. 

1736. Turkish War v. Austria and 
Russia. 

1739. Treaty of Belgrade. 

1743. Treaty of Abo (Russia and 
Sweden). 

1757. Convention of Petersburg. 

1762. Catherine II succeeds Peter 
III. 

1762. Death of Czarina Elizabeth. 
1764. Stanislaus Poniatowsky elected 
King of Poland. 

1768. Confederation of Bar. 
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i? r> 8. Turkey declares war on 
Russia. 

I 77 2 - Gustavus III (1761-92) effects 
coup d'ttat in Sweden. 
r 77 2 - First Partition of Poland. 

1774- Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji. 

1775 - Bukovina ceded to Austria. 
1781. Austro-Russian alliance. 
x 7 ^ 3 - Catherine II annexes the 

Crimea. 

j 784- Russo-Turkish Treaty. 
l 7 $ 7 - Journey of Catherine II and 
Joseph II to Crimea. 

1 787- Turkey declares war on Russia. 
1788. Sweden declares war on 
Russia. 


1789 


1790 


1791 

1792 

1792 

1792. 

1792 
1 793 
•794 
1 795 
1796 


Gustavus III makes Swedish 
monarchy absolute 

Treaty of Verela (R ussia and 
Sweden). 

Monarchical revolution in 
Poland. 

Treaty of Jassy (Russia and 
Turkey). 

Murder of Gustavus III. 

1 olish Confederation of Tar- 
gowitz. 

Catherine II invades Poland. 

Second Partition of Poland 

Polish rising under Kosciusko 

hinal Partition of Poland. 

Death of Catherine II. 


U X JIL the rise of Russia under Peter the Great 

I 725), until the Hohenzollerns began to push west- 
uaid, the Baltic countries contributed but little to the 

m the Middle Ages, the Hanse towns were commerdally°im- 
portant, but for the rest the connexion between western and 
northern Europe was slight. Gustavus Adolphus though ht 

Th?rtv'v S w nC ' pl ‘ lyed ' as we saw - a brilhant part In the 
he Jw ' f rS V \ ar ’ and from that war Sweden emerged with 
n' 6 te " ed P f es ige and substantial territorial acquisitions! 

devolved on his young daughter Christ^a^ who after arelgno” 

a " d Gr0,i "‘ bd ”1 ““6 “e 

John Casimir King of Poland, another cousin of Christina 

the whole of Uis brief^e^C^riesX ‘’)’ ^ dUnng 
vijl, a,, hi. n. i6 h bour r en H??„ r S wiSir? blUdy 

master ofpoland A e X Wh °l! dayS ’ and made hims ^ 

asici ot Boland. A coalition between the Emneror Tnbn 

Casimir of Poland. Brandenburg, Denmark, and Russia /ouW 
not arrest the progress of this brilliant adventurer He over 
ran Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, and then crossed the 

1 Supra , p. 121. 
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Belt on the ice and threatened Copenhagen itself. But despite 
these startling successes his position, surrounded by enemies 
was essentially precarious, and after his death (1660), his son 
Charles XI was fortunate in concluding (largely with French 
support) a series of favourable treaties. 

John Casimir renounced all claims on the Swedish throne ■ 
Sweden kept all that she had gained at Westphalia and in 

™ IE a>?L adddlon obtained Scania from Denmark (thus 
HAGEN AND expelling the Danes from the eastern shore of 

ARD ' S ‘T” Sound), and fngria, Carelia, EsthoS and 
Livonia from Russia. Sweden thus touched the zenith of tier 
territorial greatness. The Baltic was virtually a Swedish lake 
Without the help of France, Sweden could not have attained 
such a position, and the French alliance continued to be the 
pivot of Swedish policy for more than a century. The friendship 
was temporarily interrupted by the adhesion of Sweden to the 
InpR Alliance of 1668 : 1 but when Louis XIV attacked 
Holland in 1672 Sweden reverted to her traditional alliance 
and was ordered to attack Brandenburg, which was support¬ 
ing the Dutch. The Great Elector, however, inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Charles XI at Fehrbellin, on the borders 

of Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, and drove the Swedes out 
of Pomerania. 

The defeat of the Swedes encouraged Denmark to declare 

;r a ; n ° n them !u t \ he , h ? pe 0f recoverin g Scania ; but though 
° a R ne , S ; W1 the h f, p of van Tromp, drove the Swedes out 
of the Baltic they could not dislodge them from Scania. Nor 

did Louis XiVaHow Sweden to suffer. By the Treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye (1679), Brandenburg was compelled to 
restore all her conquests, except a strip of land on the right 
bank of the Oder. Sweden lost nothing but prestige 

Nevertheless the position of Charles XI was precarious 
A succession of wars had drained Sweden of money • the 
finances were in hopeless confusion ; commerce was decaying • 
the nobles were grasping, corrupt, and oppressive-' the 
peasantry were not mute under their sufferings. In 1681-2 

X f' Wlth the su PP° rt of the burghersf the peasants 
and the clergy, compelled the nobles to disgorge their ill- 

gotten wealth, deprived them of all political power, and made 
the Crown practically absolute. 

1 Supra, p 174. 
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Not until the reign of Peter the Great does Russia come 
into the European picture, and then only partially. From 

peter the P^ine delta to the Ural Mountains there is 

great no physical barrier, and of that vast European 

plain the greater part belongs to Russia. Ex- 
cept for the three great river valleys, that of the Neva draining 
into the Baltic, the Volga into the Caspian, and the Dnieper 
into the Black Sea, Russia is formless and featureless, though 
by no means void. Geographically there was nothing in Russia 
(as m Spam) to encourage provincialism or impede union ; on 
the other hand there were no distinct frontiers, such as in 
Great Britain and France impelled toward national unity. 
United, except in a superficial political sense, Russia has never 
been. Nevertheless, she played for two hundred years, under 

the Romanoff Czars, a great part in European and world 
history, and may do so again. 

When in 1689 Peter I became sole ruler of Russia the 

country had no contact with the West. Archangel, its’only 

ocean port, was blocked for more than half the year by ice, 

and was at no time accessible. From the Baltic, Russia was 

cut off by Sweden and Poland, from the Black Sea by 

the Ottoman Turks. The supreme object of Peter's policy 

was to Europeanize Russia, geographically, politically, and 
socially. 

His geographical objective brought Russia into inevitable 
conflict with the three powers named above. Fortunately for 
Peter all of them were declining. 

In 1696 Peter ‘ opened a window to the south * by the 
capture of Azof; but the outlook was confined, and in 1711 
this window was closed, not to be permanently reopened until 
1739 - Hut the capture of Azof suggested the necessity of a 
fleet and facilitated its creation. Fifty young nobles were 
sent to study shipbuilding and naval affairs in Holland and 
England. Technical experts were imported from abroad’ 
26,000 workmen were set to work on the Don, and a fleet was 
constructed at feverish speed. 

A year later (1679) Peter set off on his famous tour of 
Western Europe, in the course of which he visited Hanover, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, London, and Vienna. Louis XIV excused 
himself from a visit from this highly intelligent barbarian. 1 

1 Peter visited Paris in 1717. 
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For a barbarian in manners this great ruler was. In mind 

however, he was extraordinarily acute and receptive He 

learnt everything the West could teach him. From' each 

country that he visited he imported experts—soldiers sailors 

engineers, teachers, doctors, miners, metal workers artisans 
belonging to every trade. ' sans 

From Vienna Peter was recalled by the news of a revolt 
among the old Russian militia (the Streltsi). The revolt was 

opposition in s y m Pt° ma tic. A reforming Czar was not 
kussu Popular. The Church regarded Peter as Anti- 

Christ. I he nobles declared that he was in 
reality the son of a German doctor, and no Russian * All 
classes were scandalized by his unkingly life and 'were 
oppressed by the heavy taxation necessitated by his reforms 
But the revolt of the Streltsi was crushed with merciless 
sevenfy, as were the later revolts of the Cossacks. By 1700 

the coim a t S ry C .° mP maSt6r ° f the militar y resources of 

on P C X W6re n ?‘ left idle - In r6 97 Charles XI was succeeded 
the throne of Sweden by his son, a lad of fifteen, diaries 

ciiarles xii. was a medieval knight pitchforked into 

the eighteenth century. War was his mshW 

but Sweden never recovered from his indulgence in i? 

confromedT 5 aft6r ! 11S accession - Charles found himself 
n nted by a coalition, between Russia, Poland and 

Denmark, compassed by Reynold Patkul, a discontented 
^ lan r b e ' ^ three-months’ campaign (May to August 

f 8 S 3 * 5 , SVoSi—; Jfcj&g 

occupied tacfS 

antzic and Thorn, and m 1704 deposed Augustus II the 

ss ra 

its most'criticai stage. 51 '’ 3 ” S ““ e ” 0n ”“ S <h “ Wrauthing 

The young Swedish conqueror, now encamped in the 
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heart of Germany, seemed for a moment to have the destinies 
of Europe in his hand. To him the combatants on both 
sides eagerly turned Louis XIV tried to persuade him to 
play the part of Gustavus Adolphus. But Marlboroueh 

Altr^sHd^'-^t^ dlplomat j sts ’ Personally visited him at 
Altranstadt in the winter of 1706-7, pointed out to this 

zealous Protestant that it was a shame to assist the persecute 

of the Huguenots, and that the true path of glory led not 
to the west, but to the east. 

To his ruin Charles was again diverted to an invasion of 
Russia. In 1702 Peter, having won some success in Livonia 
had founded his new capital at Petersburg, and while Charles 
was wasting his time in Poland and Saxony, Peter was 
husbanding his resources and reorganizing his army. Charles 
plunged into the invasion of Russia, intent, like Napoleon 
after him, on reaching Moscow. A series of victories at 
Grodno on the Niemen, on the Beresina, at Smolensk on 
the Dnieper, evoked an advantageous peace offer from Peter. 
Charles would only treat at Moscow. From that objec¬ 
tive, however, he was diverted into the Ukraine by the 
persuasions of Mazeppa, the hetman of the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine. At Pultowa, on one of the tributaries of the 
Dnieper, Peter with his reorganized army withstood him, 
and inflicted upon him a devastating defeat. 

Pultowa was a really decisive battle. Russia advanced, 
at a single bound, to the position of a Great Power. Sweden 
fell to the second rank from which it has never again risen. 
Charles escaped into Turkey, and for four years lived in 
complete retirement at Bender. Augustus II was restored 
to the Polish throne. Peter occupied the Swedish provinces 
on the Baltic and married his niece Anna to the Duke of 
Courland. 

Meanwhile Charles, backed by Louis XIV, stirred up the 
Turks to attack the Czar, who incautiously advanced to the 

capitui ation Pruth ' was surrounded by the Turks, and 
of the Truth compelled to execute the capitulation of Pruth 

(1711). Azof was restored, the Russian for¬ 
tresses on Turkish soil dismantled, and the Russian fleet 
removed from the Black Sea. 

The conclusion of peace between Turkey and Russia was 
the final blow to the hopes of Charles XII. Prussia occupied 
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Pomerania ; Hanover annexed Bremen and Verden ; Den¬ 
mark took Wismar, and Peter the Great established his 
supremacy in the Baltic and threatened Stockholm itself. 
At last Charles, roused to action, determined to try and 
retrieve his losses by the conquest of Norway, but in 1718 
was killed in the trenches before the Castle of Friedrichshall 

The bullet which killed him was probably fired by a 
tiaitor in his own camp. I he nobles undoubtedly wished 
to be rid of him, and on his death put his younger sister 
Ulrica Eleonore, on the throne, to the exclusion of the rightful 
heir, Frederick of Holstein. The Crown was made elective 
and Sweden became in effect an aristocratic Republic, until 
in 1772 Gustavus III re-established absolute monarchy and 
saved Sweden from the impending fate of Poland. 

Ihe death of Charles XII did not immediately bring 
Sweden peace. Peter was determined to complete the 
annihilation of the rival kingdom, but in 1721 consented to 
the Treaty of Nystadt. Sweden had come to terms with 
the rest of her enemies a year earlier. 

Sweden was stripped to the skin. George of Hanover 
(now King of England) kept Bremen and Verden, but paid 
treaties of a m iUi°n rix-dollars for them; Prussia, on 

AND C nystadt simiIar terms > Kept Stettin, the islands of Wollin 

and Usedom, and a further piece of Pomerania ; 
Denmark acquired the greater part of Schleswig, but Sweden 
bought back Stralsund, Wismar, and the Isle of Rugen. 
By the Treaty of Nystadt, Russia acquired Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, and Carelia, and a strip of Finland, and 
with them a firm grip upon the Baltic. 

This comprehensive settlement was, for the North, the 
counterpart of the settlement effected at Utrecht for Central 
and Western Europe. It marked the dramatic rise of 
Russia, the steady advance of Prussia, and the fall of 
Sweden from the high estate attained under Gustavus 
Adolphus and Oxenstiern. In face of the emergence of 
Russia and Prussia that great position could not have been 
sustained. The resources of Sweden were unequal to it. 
The vanity and folly of Charles XII did but precipitate a 
transference of Baltic supremacy to Peter the Great’s new 
creation. Four years after concluding peace, Peter himself 
died (1725). His son Alexis had died in 1718, probably 
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murdered by his father. To his widow Catherine Peter 
bequeathed the State which, in the face of opposition from 
clergy, nobles, and the old army, he had literally created. 

FOR FURTHER READING (and for CHAPTERS XVI 

AND XXI) 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE EASTERN QUESTION (1453-1792) 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS 


F ROM North-Eastern Europe we pass to the South- 
East. Russia is the connecting link between them. 

In the Baltic, Russia is the rival of Sweden • in the 
Black Sea, of Turkey. 

The ‘ Eastern Question ' has meant different things at 
different times. In the period now under review it means 
the presence embedded in the living flesh of Europe of an 
alien substance , the consequences arising therefrom, and 
the problems created by the attempt to get rid of it. That 
substance was the Ottoman Turk. 


The Ottomans, a tribe of Asiastic nomads, had in the 
fourteenth century conquered the greater part of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire to the south of the Straits, and had established 
themselves as the dominant power in the hinterland of 
Asia Minor. In 1353 they were summoned by the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor to save his capital from the assault of the 
Serbians. Having accomplished their immediate task they 
decided to fight not as auxiliaries but as principals. They 
captured Gallipoli, and so got a grip, never afterwards 
relaxed, upon the European shore of the Dardanelles 

The Greek Empire had then reached the last stage of 
emasculate decay. In Europe, apart from Constantinople 

THE BALKAN an ^ T J^ace, it held only the Macedonian coast, 
peninsula with the city of Salonika and the Eastern 
hrh - r P^oponnesus. Hungary, Transylvania, Wal- 

Grplf '. C f r ° at c ia ' and P° snia owned the sway of Lewis the 
Ureat the Serbian Empire stretched from Belgrade to the 

°l C , 0nn } h > from the Adriatic to the Aegean ; Bulgaria 

SmTf^ T k f 0W as BuI S aria proper and Eastern Roumelia ; 
matia, Corfu, Crete, and Euboea were in the hands of 
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Venice ; the Knights of St. John were in possession of 
Rhodes ; while the Franks still held the Kingdom of Cyprus, 
the Principality of Achaia, the Duchies of Athens, Naxos, 
and Cephalonia, not to speak of many of the Aegean islands. 
Little therefore, was left to the successors of the Caesars in 
Constantinople. The Illyrians, who established the kingdom 
of Epirus in the fourth century B.C., were represented in 
the thirteenth century, as they are still, by the mountaineers 
of Albania. They have successfully resisted absorption by 
the Turks as they had previously resisted similar efforts on 
the part of Romans, Byzantines, and Slavs. The Thracians 
dominant during the Macedonian supremacy, mingled with 
Trajan's colonists in Dacia to form the people represented 
by the modem Roumanians. The southern portion of 
what is now Rouniania emerged, toward the close of the 
thirteenth century, as the Principality of Wallachia ; the 
northern, a century later, came to be known as the 

Principality of Moldavia. . 

Such was the position of the Balkan peninsula when 

the Ottomans began their career of conquest in South- 
Eastern Europe. The attack was irresistible, and within 
two hundred years almost the whole of the varied and 
widely distributed dominions, enumerated above, had been 
swept into the net of the Ottoman Empire. Adrianople 
was snatched from the feeble hands of the Byzantine 
Emperor in 1361 , and thenceforward until 1453 was the 
European capital of the Turkish Emir The Bulgarians 
had to surrender Philippolis in 1363. Sophia in 1382, while 
the destruction of Tirnovo in 1393 marked the extinction, 
for nearly live hundred years, of Bulgarian independence. 
Meanwhile, a crushing defeat had been inflicted upon a 
great Slavonic combination. The historic battle fought 
upon the plain of Kossovo (13S9) meant more than the over¬ 
throw of the Serbian Empire : it meant the political efface- 
ment for many long years of the Southern Slavs. Serbia 
was annexed to the Ottoman Empire in 1459. Bosnia in 1405 • 
In 1453 the Imperial city itself had fallen before the assault 
of Mohammed, and the Greek Empire was at an end. 

Whether regard be paid to historical sentiment or to 
political, economic, intellectual, and spiritual consequences, 
the capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans must, as 
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already observed, 1 be counted as one of the most significant 

events in the history of the world. The final extinction of 

the older Roman Empire ; the blocking of the ancient paths 

of commerce ; the diversion of trade, and, with trade, of 

political importance from the Mediterranean lands; the 

discovery of America and the Cape route to the East - the 

emergence of England from the economic sloth and obscurity 

of the Middle Ages ; the new birth of Humanism ; the 

impulse to religious questionings; the development of 

national polities and national Churches—all these results 

and others may be attributed indirectly, and many of 

them directly, to the Turkish conquest of the city of 
Constantine. J 

For two hundred and fifty years after the capture of 

Constantinople the Turks continued to be a terror to 

zenith OF Europe. Early in the sixteenth century they 

power H extended their sway over Syria, Egypt, 

Arabia, and Northern Mesopotamia. Rhodes 

was captured in 1522, and the Knights of St. John, after a 

temporary sojourn in Crete, found a permanent refuge in 

Malta (1530). The zenith of Turkish power was reached under 

the great Sultan Solyman (1526-66), known to European 

contemporaries as the ‘ Magnificent ’ and to his own people 

as the Lawgiver.' Solyman was both a great administrator 
and a great soldier. 

Belgrade had fallen to the Turks in 1521, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of that great frontier fortress opened the way to the 
conquest of Hungary. On 28th August 1526 Solyman met and 
defeated at Mohacz the flower of the Magyar nobility on 
20th September he occupied their capital Buda, and in 1520 
the whole of Hungary, except for a narrow strip left to the 

pXK B "da *° ““ Turki!h E "'P ire “ the 

From Hungary Solyman advanced on Vienna, but in view 
of the danger to Christendom, Lutherans and Catholics closed 
their ranks ; large reinforcements were soon on their way to 

s Solv- 

man, hitherto unconquerable, withdrew baffled. The brave 
garrison of Vienna had interposed a definite and, as it was to 
prove, a final barrier between the Ottomans and Western 

1 See supra, p. 6. 
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Europe. Vienna, though again besieged in 1683, was never 

taken. . . c 1 

Short of Vienna the whole Danubian region was in Soly- 

man’s hands. The Roumans of Transylvania, Moldavia, and 

Wallachia were reduced to vassalage. To the Sultanate 

Solyman’s predecessor had added the Caliphate. Successor 

to the Prophet, spiritual father of the whole Moslem world, 

Solyman ruled as temporal lord from Buda to Basra, from the 

Danube to the Persian Gulf. 

The astonishing success of the Ottoman conquerors was 
due partly to conditions external to themselves, partly to 
their own characteristics and institutions. The irretrievable 
decrepitude of the Greek Empire ; the proverbial lack of 
political cohesion among the Slav peoples ; the jealousy and 
antagonism of the Christian Powers ; the high military 
prowess and shrewd statesmanship of many of the earlier 
Sultans—all these things contributed to the amazing rapidity 
with which the Ottomans overran South-Eastern Europe. 
But unquestionably the most potent instrument of conquest 
was forged in the institution of Christian child-tribute, the 

formation of the famous Corps of Janissaries. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century the Janissaries 
lost some of their original characteristics. In 1566 members 
of the Corps were permitted to marry, and in time to enrol 
their sons. They began, therefore, to look with jealousy upon 
the admission of the tribute-children, and before the end of 
the seventeenth century the tribute ceased to be levied. 
Corruption, meanwhile, was eating into the vitals of Ottoman 
government, both in the capital and in the provinces. Worse 
still the soldiers of the Crescent continued to fight, but no 
longer to conquer. The only permanent conquests effected 
by the Turk after 1566 were those of Cyprus and Crete. 
Ceasing to advance, the Turkish power rapidly receded. 
Success in arms was essential to vigour of domestic administra¬ 
tion, and both depended upon the personal qualities of the 

rulers. 

After Solyman there was hardly one man of mark among 
the Sultans until the accession of Mahmoud the Second in 

1808. When absolutism ceases to be efficient, 
THE kiuprilis deca( 3 ence j s necessarily rapid. In the case of 

the Turks it was temporarily arrested by the emergence of a 
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remarkable Albanian family, the Iviuprilis, who supplied the 
Forte with a succession of Viziers during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. In the first half of the century the 
Thirty Tears War had given the Ottomans a magnificent 
chance of destroying the last bulwark of Western Christendom. 
Hut they missed it, and such a chance never recurs. In 1683 
the Vizier Kara Mustapha carried the victorious arms of 
Turkey to the very gates of Vienna ; but the Hapsburgs were 
saved by John Sobieski of Poland, and in the last year of the 
century they inflicted a series of crushing defeats upon the 


The tide had clearly turned. The naval defeat at Lepanto 
(1571) was, perhaps, a premature indication ; after Monte- 
cuculi s victory at St. Gothard (1664), and Prince Eugene’s at 
Zenta (1697), men could no longer doubt it. The diplomatic 
system was also crumbling. In 1535 Francis I, King of 
France, had concluded with Sultan Solyman a treaty which 
formed the basis of an alliance which for three centuries 
continued to be an essential factor in French diplomacy. The 
oyalty of the Turk to his ally was, confessedly, more constant 
and continuous than that of the French. The latter were 
glad to avail themselves of the help of the Turk against the 
Hapsburgs, or other enemies, whenever it suited their imme¬ 
diate purpose They did not hesitate, however, to come to 
terms with the adversaries of the Turk when their own 
interests dictated the step. Thus at St. Gothard in 1664 the 
French fought against the Turks, and in 1669 Louis XIV sent 
he p to Venice. But France soon returned to her traditional 
policy, despite, or perhaps by reason of, the obvious decadence 

f , th ® ^ Urk ' Const ‘ lntlno P le continued, almost down to the 
end of the nineteenth century, to be one of the chief centres 

of French diplomatic activity. Meanwhile, the Venetian con¬ 
quest of the Morea (1684-99), the resounding victories of the 

Fnmt UrgS ’ a i v Ve aH the entrance of Russia on the stage of 
European politics, announced the opening of a new chanter 

in the history of the Eastern Question. P 

In its second phase (1702-1820) the Eastern Question 
centred in the relations of Russia and Turkey The Hans 

burgs were frequently on the stage, but rarely in the leading 

definite^ fh 1 played beCame more and more 

definitely subsidiary as the eighteenth century advanced. 
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From the days of Peter the Great to those of Alexander 1 
Europe, not indeed without spasmodic protests from France, 
acquiesced in the assumption that Russia might fairly claim 
a preponderant interest in the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. This acquiescence seems to a later generation the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that Russia herself had 
so lately made her entrance upon the stage of European 
politics. Perhaps this fact explains the acquiescence. 
Russia was already pushing towards the Black Sea before 
Western Europe recognized her existence. 

By the conquest of Azov (1696) Peter the Great ‘ opened 
a window to the South.’ It was closed again as a result of 
the capitulation of the Pruth (1711) ; but the set-back was 
temporary, and by the Treaty of Belgrade (1739) Azov was 
restored in permanence to Russia. 

The occupation of Azov was the first breach in the con¬ 
tinuity of Ottoman territory round the shores of the Black 
Sea. ' Hitherto that sea had been a Turkish lake. But though 
Russia now touched its shores, no firm grip upon it was 
obtained until the war which was ended by the Treaty of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774). 

That famous treaty was, perhaps, the most notable 
achievement of the Empress Catherine II, one of the ablest 

women that ever occupied a throne. From 
CATHERINE ii the death Q f Peter t h e Great (1725) until the 

accession of Paul (1796) the Russian throne was, except 
for some four years, occupied exclusively by women. Of these 
Empresses, Catherine II was incomparably the greatest. 

The daughter of Prince Christian of Anhalt-Zerbst, an 
officer in the Prussian army, Catherine was at the age of 
sixteen married to the Grand Duke Peter (1745), who in 1761 
succeeded his aunt the Czarina Elizabeth (1741-61) as Czar 
of Russia. The younger daughter of Peter the Great, the 
Czarina Elizabeth, like a much greater Elizabeth, had 
resolutely refused to marry, and made her nephew her heir. 1 
Purely German in sentiment, Peter III was a mischievous 
marionette and quite unfitted to be the husband of Catherine 
or any other woman. His brief reign was notable only for 
that sudden reversal of Russian policy which, at the crisis of 

1 Son of Anne (daughter of Peter the Great) by her marriage 
with Duke Newbigin of liolstein-Gottorp. 
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his fate, saved Frederick the Great from annihilation. 1 
Peter’s pro-Prussian infatuation alienated every section of 
the Russian people, nobles, clergy, and populace, and after 
reigning seven months (January-July 1762) he was dethroned 
by the Russian Guards ; they pushed aside all other claimants 
and put Catherine on the throne. 

Catherine II was thirty-three years old when she came 
to the throne, and she reigned for thirty-four years. Her 
reign was, with the exception of Peter the Great's, the most 
important in Russian history. Her domestic policy was in 
line with that of the philosopher-kings, the enlightened 
autocrats of the century ; by the dismemberment and ulti¬ 
mate extinction of Poland she pushed Russia into the heart 
of Europe, and by her two wars with Turkey she established 
Russia’s supremacy in the Black Sea and obtained for her 
a permanent diplomatic footing in Constantinople. 

Only with Catherine’s relation to the Eastern Question 
is this chapter concerned : but it should be read in close 

connexion with that on Poland. 

?i7S-74) H WAR ’ The pact which Catherine concluded in 

1764 with Frederick of Prussia (1764) had 
provided for common action at Constantinople with a view 
to averting Turkish intervention in Poland. The simplest 
way to effect this end was to keep the Turks busy at home. 
Accordingly, throughout the years 1765-7, Russian agents 
were constantly at work in Greece, Crete, Bosnia, and 
Montenegro. Both Greeks and Slavs were led to believe 
that the day of their deliverance was at hand ; that the 
ancient prophecy that ‘ the Turkish Empire would one day 
be destroyed by a fair-haired people ' was at last about to 
be fulfilled. Vergennes, the French ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, emphasized the significance of the ferment 
among the subject peoples, and urged upon the Porte the 
necessity of a counter-attack. 

A pretext was found in the violation of Turkish territory 
by Russian troops who had pursued some fugitive Poles into 
Tartary. Accordingly, in 1768, the Porte demanded that 
the Russian troops should immediately evacuate Poland. 

Russia hesitated to comply; the Porte declared war 
(6th October). 


1 See infra, p. 227. 
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French diplomacy failed to achieve its object. It did 
not save Poland, but brought destruction upon Turkey. 

From the first, things went badly for the Turks. In 
1769 a Turkish army was surprised on the Dniester, and 

fled in panic before the Russians, who then 
wa S r°('i™ 9-^4) SH occupied Jassy and Bucarest. In 1770, 

Catherine II made a determined effort to rouse 
the Greeks against the Sultan. A Russian fleet issued from 
the Baltic, sailed round to the Mediterranean, and made a 
descent upon the coasts of the Morea. But the scheme 
miscarried. The Russians attacked Tripolitza, but were 
badly supported by the Greeks, and fell back before the 
Turks. The latter exacted a terrible vengeance from the 
unhappy Greeks, both in the Morea and in the islands of 
the archipelago, and the Greeks, disillusioned and dis¬ 
appointed, cursed the fickle allies who had first roused them 
to rebellion and had then abandoned them to their fate. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Admiral Orloff, aided by some 
luck, and still more by the English officers under his com¬ 
mand, won a notable success at sea. He attacked the 
Turkish fleet near Chios, inflicted heavy losses upon them, 
and compelled them to take refuge in the harbour of Tchesme. 

Nor were the Turkish disasters at sea redeemed by 
success on land. The Crimea was conquered by Russia ; 
the fortresses on the Dneister and the Danube fell one after 
another before the Russian assault ; and before the end of 
1771 Catherine was in undisputed occupation of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. 

But although Catherine continued to win victories in 
the field, she was disposed towards peace partly by a threat 
of Austrian intervention on behalf of the Turks, and partly 
by the outbreak of a formidable insurrection among the 
Cossacks of the Don. In July 1774 the Treaty of Kut- 
chuk-Kainardji was signed. 

Of the many treaties concluded during the last two 
centuries between Russia and Turkey this is the most funda- 
trfaty OF mental and the most far-reaching. Russia 
KAiNARDji restored to the Porte most of the territories 
(ism July 1774) s h e had recently occupied : Bessarabia, Mol¬ 
davia, Wallachia, and the islands of the archipelago ; but 
onlv on condition of better treatment. Russia retained 
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Azov, Jenikale, and Kertsch, with the districts adjacent 
thereto ; also Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and 
(provided the assent of the Khan of Tartary could be obtained), 
the two Kabardas. By these acquisitions Russia obtained 
for the first time a firm grip upon the northern shore of the 
Black Sea ; she controlled the straits between the Sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea ; while the possession of the two 
Kabardas gave her a footing on the eastern shore. The 
Tartars to the east of the Bug were at the same time de¬ 
clared independent of the Porte, except in ecclesiastical 
matters—a further blow to the position of the Turks on 
the Euxine. Thus Turkish territory, instead of encircling 
the Black Sea, was henceforward to be bounded on the 
north-east by the river Bug. To develop her trade, Russia 
was to be allowed to establish consuls and vice-consuls 
wherever she might think fit ; she was to have the right of 
free commercial navigation in the Black Sea ; and the 
subjects of the Czarina were to be allowed to trade in the 
Ottoman dominions ‘ by land as well as by water and upon 
the Danube in their ships.' 

Not less significant was the diplomatic footing which 
Russia obtained in Constantinople. Henceforward Russia 
was to be represented at the Porte by a permanent Embassy ; 
she was to have the right to erect, in addition to her minister’s 
private chapel, ‘ a public church of the Greek ritual,' which 
was to be under the protection of the Russian minister. 
The Porte further agreed to permit Russian subjects, ‘ as 
well laymen as ecclesiastics,’ to make pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem and other holy places and ‘ to protect constantly the 
Christian religion and its churches.' 

In regard to the territories lately occupied by Russia and 
now restored to the Ottoman Empire, the stipulations were 
even more specific. The Danubian Principalities, the islands 
of the Archipelago, and the provinces of Georgia and Min- 
grelia were restored only on condition of better government 
in general, and of particular privileges in regard to ‘ monetary 

taxes,' to diplomatic representation, and above all to 
religion. 

From these stipulations Russian publicists have deduced, 
and not unnaturally, a general right of interference in the 
domestic concerns of the Ottoman Empire. 
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The next step toward the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire was taken, not by Russia but by Austria. Directly 

after the conclusion of the Treaty of Kainardji, 
THE bukovina Austria helped herself to the Bukovina ; and 

the Turks, reduced to impotence by Russia, were constrained 
to acquiesce. 1 he formal treaty of cession was signed on 7th 
Mav 1775. Thus by a simple act of brigandage Austria 
obtained, in territory, far more than Russia had acquired by 
a prolonged and strenuous war. Nor did she gain only in 
territory. The acquisition of the Bukovina forged a fresh 
link in the chain of friendship between Vienna and St. 

Petersburg. 

That friendship became even more intimate after the 
death, in 1780, of Maria Theresa. The Emperor Joseph II 

Catherine ii succumbed entirely to the seductive and 
and dominating personality of Catherine, and 

cordially supported her ambitious policy in 


JOSEPH II 


the Near East. 

In September 1782 the Czarina laid before her ally a 
specific plan for the complete reconstruction of the map of 
the Balkan peninsula, and the lands, seas, and islands adjacent 
thereto. 

The grandiose scheme of 1782 was not destined to realiza¬ 
tion. But in the following year Catherine resolved to put an 

end immediately to an embarrassing situation 
ofthe A cr?mea in the Crimea. By the Treaty of Kainardji the 

Porte had been deprived of its suzerainty over 
the Tartars in political affairs, though the Khalifal authority 
of the Sultan remained inviolate. Difficulties naturally arose 
from this contradictory arrangement, and in 1783 Catherine 
resolved any ambiguity by annexing the Crimea. The new 
Russian province was rapidly transformed by Russian 
engineers and cultivators’, it began to bristle with fortiesses 
and arsenals, and to yield a rich harvest of agricultural 

produce. 

It was not to be expected that the Porte would view with 
unconcern the rapid strides which Russia was making toward 
supremacy in the Black Sea : the annexation of the lartars , 
the fortification of the Crimea ; the economic development 
of the southern provinces ; above all, the striking progress 
of Russian sea-power. Moreover, Russian agents had been 
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busy of late in stirring up discontent among the Greeks, Slavs, 
and Roumanians ; they had even extended their intrigues to 
Egypt. Sultan Abdul Hamid had, therefore, ample ground 
for disquietude. Disquietude gave place to indignation when 
Catherine formulated her further demands. The Sultan was 
required to renounce his sovereignty over Georgia, to sur¬ 
render Bessarabia to Russia, and to permit the establishment 
of hereditary governors in Moldavia and Wallachia. In reply 
Abdul Hamid demanded the immediate restoration of the 
Crimea, and followed up the demand by a declaration of war 
against Russia (August 1787). 

Faithful to his alliance, Joseph II declared war against the 
Sultan in February 1788, but the Austrians contributed little 
to the success of the campaign. Not that the Turks were 
making much of it. 

Before the close of the year 1788 Potemkin had made 
himself master of the great fortress of Oczakov and the 
surrounding district, and in 17S9 the Austrians, after 
taking Belgrade and Semendria, made an incursion into 
Bosnia. 

But a combination of events disposed the belligerents to 
peace. The Triple Alliance had been formed by Pitt in 1788 
between England, Holland, and Prussia, and one of its objects 
was to check the advance of Russia and Austria in the Near 
East. 1 In April 1789 Abdul Hamid I died, and was succeeded 
by Selim III, a ruler who was as feeble and reactionary as 
Abdul Hamid had been vigorous and enlightened. The death 
of the Emperor Joseph (28th February 1790) and the accession 
of his sagacious brother, Leopold, gave a new turn to Austrian 
policy. Above all, the development of the revolutionary 
movement in France was compelling the strained attention of 
every monarch and every government in Europe. 

Accordingly, in August 1791, Austria concluded peace 
with the Porte at Sistova. Serbia was handed back to 
treaties of Turkey, and the status quo ante was restored. 
jassy VA AND 0n 9 th January 1792 a ‘ treaty of perpetual 

peace ' was signed by Russia and Turkey at 
Jassy. The Treaty of Kainardji and the Treaty of 1783 
were confirmed; the Porte recovered Moldavia, but again 
on condition that the stipulations contained in the preceding 

1 See Marriott, Eastern Question, 3rd ed., p. 161. 
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treaties were fulfilled ; the Russian frontier was advanced 
to the Dniester (Oczakov being thus transferred), and the 
Porte agreed to recognize the annexation of the Crimea. 

The Treaty of Jassy brings to a close one of the most 
important phases in the history of the Eastern Question. 
When it opened Russia had hardly begun to play a part as a 
European Power ; the Black Sea was a Turkish lake. As it 
closes, Russia is firmly entrenched upon the shores of the 
Euxine, and is already looking beyond them. Kherson and 
Sevastopol have been transformed into great naval arsenals; 
Kinburn and Oczakov, not to mention Taganrog, Azov, and 
the Kabardas, are secure in Russian keeping. To the north 
of the Euxine Turkish territory ends at the Dniester, and the 
border provinces between the Dniester and the Danube are 
retained only on sufferance. Upon the lands to the south of 
the Euxine the Turkish hold is already loosening. ‘ I came 
to Russia,’ said Catherine, ‘ a poor girl ; Russia has dowered 
me richly, but I have paid her back with Azov, the Crimea, 
and the Ukraine/ Proudly spoken, it was less than the 
truth. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1715-80) 

T HE two preceding chapters have been parenthetical. 
We return to Western Europe. The Treaty of 
Utrecht, followed so soon by the death of the grand 
monarque, forms one of the watersheds of modern Europe. 
\\ hen we cross it we descend into new country, and enter upon 
the path that leads to the abyss of the French Revolution. 

What are the outstanding features of the landscape we 
scan ? 

(i) The first is the obvious decadence of France. All 
through the long reign of Louis XIV France was pre-eminent. 
Only gradually was the influence thus acquired dissipated 
by his successors ; but after the middle of the century the 
decline was rapid, and we shall see France defeated by 
Prussia on the Continent, and hopelessly beaten in the great 
contest for world supremacy by England. 

(ii) The second is the co-operation between the Bourbons 
of France and the Bourbons in Spain. Louis XIV had not 
put a grandson on the Spanish throne for nothing. The fears 
of the English Whigs and their opposition to the Treaty of 
Utrecht were to some extent justified by the ‘ Family Com¬ 
pact, and by the co-operation of France and Spain against 
England, alike in the old world and the new. Not, however, 
until after 1731 was the co-operation discernible, and, even 
then, it was half-hearted. Renewed in 1743 the alliance 
was suspended from 1748 to 1761, and, on the whole, it 
exercised less influence on the international situation than 
might have been expected. 

(iii) In Europe the centre of political gravity was shifting 
eastward. We note the contest between the Hohenzollern 
and the Hapsburgs for supremacy in Germany ; the successive 
partitions of Poland between its three neighbours ; and the 
advance of Russia in South-Eastern Europe. 

(iv) The advance of Russia was at the expense partly of 
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Sweden, partly of Poland, and partly of the Ottoman Empire, 
whose decay, discernible in the seventeenth century, proceeded 

in the eighteenth with accelerated rapidity. 

(v) Sweden and Holland, which had played so conspicuous 
and important a part in European politics in the seventeenth 
century, are evidently on the decline in the eighteenth. 
The Southern Netherlands, on the contrary, which in 1713 
passed from the Spanish to the Austrian Hapsburgs, regained 
under Maria Theresa (1740-80) some of the industrial pros¬ 
perity they had lost. 

(vi) But the outstanding feature of eighteenth-century 
history was not primarily European ; it was the great con¬ 
test between England and France for supremacy in India 
and North America. England, having by 1763 expelled 
the French from India, found herself involved during the 
next half-century in a contest with the chief ‘ native ’ states 
which, like the 'English Company itself, had risen to pro¬ 
minence on the ruins of the Mogul Empire. But the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-63), which witnessed the virtual extinction 
of the French power in India, dealt the death-blow also to 
the hopes of a great French Empire in North America. 

France was quickly avenged. Within a decade of the 
cession of French Canada to England, the thirteen English 
colonics in North America were in revolt, and in 1783 we 
acknowledged their independence. Nevertheless, the whole 
North American continent was to remain predominantly 

English. . 

(vii) Defeated in India and North America, France is 

moving nearer and nearer to the precipice of the Revolution. 

By 1792 she has fallen into the abyss, to be rescued by the 

great soldier whose advent was from the first predicted by 

Burke. . . lL , 

(viii) Looking, however, at Europe as a whole, the most 

remarkable feature of the latter days of the pre-revolutionary 
era is the prevalence of reforming activity. Ihe old mon¬ 
archies were in almost every country, except hranee, making 
strenuous efforts to put their several houses in order. Those 
efforts were not, as a rule, appreciated by their subjects, 
and were violently interrupted by the outbreak of the 

revolution in France. 

To these matters the chapters that follow must be directed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE UTRECHT SETTLEMENT—AND AFTER (1715-40) 

Chief Dates 


1715 Orleans, Regent of France. 
1715. Defeat of Jacobites in England. 

1717. Triple Alliance — England, 
France, and Holland. 

1717. Law’s Mississippi Scheme. 
1717. Alberoni, Chief Minister in 
Spain. 

1717. Spaniards conquer Sardinia. 

1718. Spaniards conquer but fail to 

hold Sicily. 

1718. Quadruple Alliance. 

1718. England declares war on Spain. 

1719. France declares war on Spain. 

1720. Charles VI gets Sicily in lieu 

of Sardinia. 

1720. Savoy obtains Sardinia. 

1720. South Sea Bubble bursts. 

1721. Walpole in power—1742. 

1723. Louis XV attains majority, 

marries (1725) Marie Lec- 
zinski. 


1725. Treaty of Hanover. 

1726. Fleury in power—1743. 

1727. England at war with Spain. 
1727. Siege of Gibraltar—1728. 

1729. Treaty of Seville. 

1731. Treaty of Vienna. 

1733. Treaty of Turin (France and 
Sardinia). 

1733. Treaty of the Escurial (Family 
Compact). 

1733. Polish Succession War. 

1735. Preliminary Peace of Vienna 

(France and Austria). 

1736. Maria Theresa marries Francis 

Duke of Lorraine. 

1738. Treaty of Vienna. 

1739 - War of ' Jenkins’ ear.' 

1740. Accession of Frederick the 
Great. 

1740. Death of Emperor Charles 
VI. 


T HE years 1715-40 form an interlude between the 
age of Louis XIV and the age of Frederick the Great. 
On the stage of European diplomacy there is no 
‘ star * ; the nearest approach to one is a leading lady, 
Elizabeth Farnese, a princess of Parma, who in 1714 became 
the second wife of Philip V of Spain, and is known to his¬ 
tory—ungallantly—as ‘ the termagant of Spain.’ For the 
rest, the stage is filled by a confused crowd of sovereigns 
and statesmen, among whom the most clearly distinguish¬ 
able, apart from Elizabeth and her ministers, Alberoni and 
Ripperda, are Dubois and Stanhope (whose achievements 
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have been underrated), 1 Cardinal Fleury and Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Emperor Charles VI. intent on securing, by 
a Pragmatic Sanction, the succession to his hereditary 
dominions for his daughter Maria Theresa, and the Prussian 
‘ drill sergeant,’ Frederick William I. 

The clue to the diplomatic confusion, the shifting com¬ 
binations and counter-combinations, may be found in the 

Utrecht Settlement—the anxiety of certain 
settlement T Powers to maintain that settlement, of others 

to overthrow it. 

The Utrecht Settlement left Philip V, the grandson of 
Louis XIV, in possession of Spain and the Indies. To that 
extent the supreme ambition of Louis XIV had been attained. 
The Pyrenees, if not erased from the map, had been tunnelled. 
But from the Bourbon point of view there were several 
‘ snags.’ The crowns of France and Spain were never to be 
united ; the Protestant succession in England was guaranteed, 
and the cause of the Catholic Stuarts abandoned ; the 
Spanish Netherlands, detached from Spain, became the 
appanage not of France but of Austria ; English suscepti¬ 
bilities were respected by the destruction of the fortifications 
of Dunkirk. England, moreover, secured a strong hold on 
the Mediterranean by the retention of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and strengthened her position against France in North 
America by the acquisition of the French rights in Newfound¬ 
land, Acadie (Nova Scotia), and Hudson’s Bay ; she also 
obtained by the Assiento a large share in the lucrative if 
discreditable slave-trade, and the right of sending one ship 
a year to Porto Bello. 

The English Whigs might grumble at a ‘ Tory ’ peace ; 
but hardly was George I safely seated on the throne before 

both he and they fixed upon the maintenance 
FRANCE 0 AND O f the Utrecht Settlement as the prime object 

of their foreign policy. 

On the death of Louis XIV (1715) the crown of France 
passed to his great-grandson Louis XV, a sickly child of 
five years old, and not expected to live. Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, the great-uncle of Louis XV, became Regent, with 
good hopes of succeeding to the throne, provided the terms 
of Utrecht were respected, and Philip V of Spain the 

1 Until the publication of Mr. Basil Williams’s Stanhope (1932)- 
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natural heir to the French throne—was excluded from it. 
A rapprochement between the Regent Orleans and the English 
Hanoverians, between Dubois and Stanhope, between 
Cardinal Fleury and Sir Robert Walpole, was the natural 
consequence of this dynastic and diplomatic situation. 
France and England were alike interested in maintaining 
intact the recent Settlement. 

Spain and Austria, on the contrary, were anxious to 
overthrow it. The Emperor Charles VI still hankered after 

the crown of Spain ; nor was he satisfied with 
hapsburgs his Italian acquisitions; he obtained the 

Duchies of Milan and Mantua, the Tuscan ports 
(Stato degli Presidii), Naples and Sardinia, but he resented 
the surrender to the House of Savoy of Sicily, for which 
Sardinia was a poor substitute. Nor did he greatly value 
the Spanish Netherlands ; and he much disliked having to 
pay the Dutch troops who garrisoned the fortresses which 
France had given up to form a defensive barrier for 
Holland. 

Philip V was even more eager for the throne of France 
than was the Emperor for the throne of Spain. Moreover, 

alberoni the wound inflicted by the loss of the Spanish 

possessions in Italy was inflamed by two Italians 
at Madrid, his second wife, Elizabeth of Parma, and Cardinal 
Alberoni, the son of a jobbing gardener at Piacenza. As a lad 
Alberoni attracted the notice of the parish priest, who encour¬ 
aged him to take Orders. Vendome, when commanding the 
French troops in Italy during the Succession War, was struck 
by his talents and recommended him to the Duke of Parma, 
who sent him as minister to Madrid. From 1714 until 1719 
he was the real ruler of Spain. The object of his policy was 
to restore to Spain its ancient grandeur, and n particular to 
drive the Austrians out of Italy, and to restore Spanish ascend¬ 
ancy in that distracted country. 

‘ Give me,' said Alberoni, ‘ but four years of peace, and I 
will make of Spain the first power in Europe.' The time he 
demanded was too short, but before it had elapsed Spain was 
at war. Meanwhile, as Mr. F. S. Oliver has truly said, ‘ the 
success of his administration was little short of a miracle. 
The national resources, the colonial wealth, and the spirit of 
the Spanish people were all turned to account. He breathed 
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life and hope into the decadent monarchy. Corruption and 
futility in the public service gave place to honesty and 
efficiency. Commerce, shipping, and agriculture began to 
flourish under his encouragement. The arsenals were filled ; 
all day long hammers clanged in the dockyards ; the army 
and navy were disciplined and well provided ; and the 
Spaniards, who had always carried their heads high even in 
adversity, recovered confidence in their destiny.’ 1 

By marrying Philip V to a princess of Parma he secured a 
powerful ally. He sought another in England, and offered her 
tempting inducements : a guarantee of the perpetual sever¬ 
ance of the crowns of Spain and France ; commercial con¬ 
cessions greatly exceeding those secured by Bolingbroke in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, and the withdrawal of all assistance from 
the Pretender. But England preferred the alliance of France, 
who not only offered the expulsion of the Pretender from 
Avignon, and the severance of the two Bourbon crowns, but 
the destruction of the fortifications of Mardyke by which 
France had thought to replace Dunkirk (1716). By the 
adhesion of Holland the Anglo-French alliance was converted 
into a Triple Alliance, and when in 1717 Philip V attacked the 
Austrians in Sardinia, the Emperor Charles VI joined the 
Triple Alliance, thus converting it into a Quadruple Alliance 
directed against Spain. Alberoni retaliated by inciting the 
Turks to attack the Emperor, by fomenting a conspiracy 
against the Regent Orleans in France, and by encouraging 
Sweden and Russia to send a joint expedition in the interests 
of the Pretender against England. But Alberoni’s schemes 
everywhere miscarried. The victories of Prince Eugene at 
Peterwardein (1716) and Belgrade (1717) warded off the 
danger threatened to the Empire bv the Turks ; Charles XII 
of Sweden was killed while attacking Friedrichshall ; one 
armada intended to effect the restoration of the Pretender to 
the English throne was dispersed by a storm ; a second 
dispatched for the conquest of Sicily was destroyed off Cape 
Passaro by Admiral Byng ; the legitimist plot for the super- 
session of the Regent Orleans was a fiasco. Alberoni himself, 
discredited by a crop of failures, was dismissed in disgrace. 
He returned to Italy, and, supported by the Jesuits, carried 
on his intrigues at Rome with such a measure of success that 

1 The Endless Adventure, ch. i, p. 220. 
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in the Papal election of 1724 he secured ten votes. He died 
in 1752. 

Meanwhile, Philip V accepted the terms dictated by the 
Quadruple Alliance (1720). The Emperor Charles VI ex¬ 
changed Sardinia for Sicily with the House of Savoy, hence¬ 
forward to bear the title of Kings of Sardinia ; the reversion 
of the Duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Piacenza was secured 
to Don Carlos, the son of the Termagant. The Utrecht 
settlement remained substantially intact. By a subsequent 
agreement the infant Don Luis was to marry the daughter 
of the Regent Orleans ; and Louis XV was to marry the 
eldest daughter—a child of five—of Philip V. 

I11 1725 the settlement was again endangered and war 
seemed imminent. A new set of actors had come upon the 
austro- scene. Dubois had died in August 1723, and the 
alliance Regent Orleans in the following December. In 

1724 the control of Spanish policy passed into 
the hands of a Dutchman, Baron Ripperda, a protege of Alber- 
oni's, and like him a foreign envoy at the Court of Madrid, 
who saw his chance and became a naturalized Spaniard. He 
quarrelled, however, with Alberoni and withdrew from Madrid 
to Vicuna, where he accepted a pension from Prince Eugene. 
After Alberoni’s disgrace he returned to Spain, and from 1724 
until 1726 he was the chief adviser of the sovereign. 

I he pivot of Ripperda’s policy was an alliance between 
Spain and the Emperor. Charles VI was still vaguely hanker¬ 
ing after the crown of Spain, but having no male heir his 
immediate and overmastering anxiety was to secure the 
succession to his vast and varied dominions for his daughter 
Maria Theresa. I his he hoped to do by a solemn instrument 
known as the Pragmatic Sanction. Having secured its con¬ 
firmation by the Estates of Austria, Hungary, and the other 
provinces of the monarchy, Charles VI sought to make it still 
more secure by international guarantees. Prince Eugene 
warned the Emperor that the only effectual guarantees were 
an efficient army and a full treasury. Eugene proved to 
^e right, but Charles VI made the Sanction the pivot of his 
diplomacy until his death in 1740. 

This formed the basis of the treaty which Ripperda 
negotiated between Spain and Austria in 1725. In return 
for Philip s guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction and his 
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recognition of the Ostende Company, the Emperor promised 
the reversion of the Italian Duchies to Don Carlos and to 

help Spain to recover Gibraltar and Minorca. 
treaty of This sudden change in the diplomatic situation 

was largely due to the indignation felt in Spain 
when Louis XV sent" back the Spanish Infanta, his destined 
bride, to Madrid, and married Marie Leczinski, daughter of 

the ex-King of Poland. 

The Pyrenees were once more a barrier ; once more England 
and France drew together in the Treaty of Hanover, and were 
joined bv Prussia and later on by Holland, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark. Prussia was to have her Rhine Provinces (Cleves and 
Tulich), and the Ostende Company was, in the interests of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, to be suppressed. 

\he policy of France and England was by this time in the 
hands of two great ministers, Cardinal Fleury (1726-43) and 

Sir Robert Walpole (1721-42), who were alike 
bent on maintaining peace in Europe. 

In 1727 Spain did, indeed, lay siege to Gib¬ 
raltar, but got no help from Austria. Walpole retorted only 
by a series of naval demonstrations : one to the Spanish coast, 
a second to blockade Porto Bello and detain the treasure fleet, 
and a third to the Baltic to warn Russia not to annoy Eng¬ 
land’s Scandinavian allies. The demonstrations sufficed, and 
after much diplomatic activity and several preliminary treaties, 
the peace of Europe seemed at last assured by the Peace of 
Vienna (1731). The Maritime Powers secured what they 
wanted—the final suppression of the Ostende Company, con¬ 
ceded by the Emperor in return for their recognition of his 
Pragmatic Sanction ; Elizabeth Farnese had the satisfaction 
of seeing her son Don Carlos installed in Parma. 

Peace, however, did not last long. In 1733 the death of 
Frederick Augustus II, King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
WAR OF THE flung Europe again into turmoil. In 1732 Aus- 

?nrr S FssioN tria, Russia, and Prussia—a conjunction omm- 
(1733-8) ous of coming events in Poland—had concluded 

a secret treaty to secure the succession to a Portuguese Prince 
and to resist French influence in Poland. Throughout the 
seventeenth century, and a great part of the eighteenth, Poland 
was one of the main fields of French diplomacy. By main¬ 
taining their influence at Stockholm, Warsaw, and Constant!- 
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nople the French could at once make trouble for their Haps- 
burg rivals and keep an eye on the rising power of the 
Hohenzollerns and the Romanoffs. An independent Poland, 
as the whole world has learnt since 1914, was and is a pivotal 
factor in French policy. 

In 1733 France secured the election of Stanislaus Leczinski, 
father-in-law of Louis XV, to the Polish throne (September). 
A month later Austria and Russia, to the indignation of 
Prussia (which bitterly resented the union of Saxony and 
Poland), supported the election of Augustus III, son of the 
late king. A general war ensued and nominally lasted until 
1738, but there was no fighting after 1735, when a basis of 
agreement was reached between the real principals—France 
and Austria. France at long last guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction; Augustus was to keep Poland, but Stanislaus 
Leczinski was to be compensated with the Duchy of 
Lorraine. Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, who in 
1736 married Maria Theresa, heiress to all that the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction could secure to her, was to exchange his 
duchy for that of Tuscany, as soon as the last Medicean 
grand-duke died, as he did in 1737. On the death of 
Stanislaus Lorraine was to revert to France. This happened 
in 1766, and to Alsace France added Lorraine. The ‘ general 
post ' extended to Italy. Don Carlos was to have the two 
Sicilies, which the Spanish Bourbons retained (except during 
the Napoleonic regime) until 1861. The Emperor was to 
have Parma and Piacenza, and his son-in-law Tuscany. 
The House of Savoy swallowed two more leaves of the 
Lombardian ‘ artichoke.’ Their advance toward Italian 
hegemony though slow was steady. 

The war of the ‘ Polish Succession ’ closes the confused 
period which followed on the death of Louis XIV. Out of 
the confusion one or two points emerge. The most obvious 
is the supremacy of dynastic interests. Diplomacy is the 
game of princes. The peoples do not count. States are 
tossed from one prince to another to serve personal ambitions, 
or at best to maintain the European equilibrium without 
any regard to the wishes or interests of their inhabitants. 
Italy, apart from the Papal States and the House of Savoy, 
remains in the grip of Hapsburg and Spanish Bourbons. 
The Hapsburgs reveal themselves as increasingly indifferent 
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to German interests, more and more intent upon the promo¬ 
tion of their dynastic ambitions. The day of Prussia—though 
close at hand—has not yet dawned. England is recuperating 
under the sagacious treatment of Walpole. ‘ There are fifty 
thousand men slain this year in Europe and not one English¬ 
man.’ So Walpole had boasted in 1734-5 ; his pacific policy 
had a less auspicious aspect. The Peace of Utrecht remained 
intact only so long as England and France combined to maintain 
it. When in 1731 Walpole broke the Anglo-French Entente, 
he gave to the Family Compact a substance hitherto lacking, 
and thus broke up the Utrecht Settlement. But, in truth, 
forces were at work which neither Walpole nor any other 
statesman could control. The great duel for world-supremacy 
between England and the Bourbons was at hand. An out¬ 
rage by the Spaniards upon an English merchant-captain 
announced its advent. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

S. Harcourt : Alberoni. E. Armstrong: Elizabeth Farnese. 
P. Guzotte : Louis XV and His Times. J. Morley : Walpole. 
B. Williams : Carteret and Newcastle. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA (1618-1748) 

Chief Dates 

1410. Defeat of Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg. 

1415. The Hohenzollern in Brandenburg. 

1466. Peace of Thorn. 

1525. Albert of Hohenzollern, Duke of East Prussia. 

1609. Union of Brandenburg and Cleves. 

1618. Union of Brandenburg and East Prussia. 

1640. Accession of Great Elector—1688. 

1648. Treaty of Westphalia. 

1657. Treaty of Wehlau. 

1675. Battle of Fehrbellin. 

1701. Kingdom of Prussia. 

1713. Frederick William I—1740. 

1720. Stettin acquired from Sweden. 

1740. Accession of Frederick the Great—1786. 

1740. War of the Austrian Succession—1748. 

1741. Convention of Klein-Schnellendorf. 

1742 Treaty of Berlin ends First Silesian War. 

1744. Union of Frankfort. 

1744. Second Silesian War. 

1745. Treaty of Dresden. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

O F the political phenomena of this period, incom¬ 
parably the most important was the rise of what we 
now call Prussia, more properly of the Hohenzollern 
—for modern Prussia is a purely manufactured product, 
and it has been made by the Hohenzollern. Geography 
THE hohen- has denied Brandenburg-Prussia any natural 
b&ndenburg frontiers - The deficiencies of nature have 

been supplied by the genius of its rulers, by 
the army and the Civil Service which they created, and not 
least by their educational system. ‘ The victor in our wars,’ 
said Moltke, ‘ is the schoolmaster.’ The original home of 
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this remarkable family was a castle in the Suabian Alps. 

In 1192 a Hohenzollern count was rewarded for his services 
to the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa with the Burgraviate 
of Nuremberg. Two centuries later (i 4 I 5 ) tEe Emperor 
SEismund transferred the Electorate of Brandenburg to 
another Frederick of Hohenzollern. That barren mark 
is the germ of the modern kingdom of Prussia, and con¬ 
sequently of the modern German Empire. In the course 
of the fifteenth century the Hohenzollern established them¬ 
selves firmly in their north German Electorate. In the 
sixteenth century the Elector Joachim II, though he espoused 
the Protestant cause, refused to join the Schmalkaldic 
League, thus proclaiming his loyalty to the Empire. That 
became an hereditary characteristic of Hohenzollern policy. 
The Hohenzollern, though not infrequently disloyal to the 
Emperor, were always loyal to the Empire. 

Prussia, meanwhile, had been conquered and colonized 
in the course of the thirteenth century by the Teutonic 

Knights, and for two hundred years that 
Prussia famous Order ruled Prussia with great success. 

In the fifteenth century, however, the Teutonic Knights, 
like many medieval Orders, rapidly degenerated, and in 
1410 they suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Poles on the historic field of Tannenberg. By the subsequent 
peace of Thorn (1466) Poland retained West Prussia, but 
restored East Prussia to the Knights, to be held by them 
as a fief of Poland. In 1511, Albert of Hohenzollern was 
elected High Master of the Teutonic Knights, and on the 
dissolution of the Order in 1525 became the first hereditary 
Duke of East Prussia holding the duchy as a vassal of 
Poland. In 1568 the Elector of Brandenburg concluded 
with his kinsman of East Prussia a compact of mutual 
inheritance. These compacts were a common device to 
prevent the lapse of territories to the Empire in the event 
of failure of direct heirs. In 1618 the male line of the 
Hohenzollern Dukes of East Prussia came to an end, and 
the Dukedom was thereupon united to the Electorate of 

Brandenburg. 

Nine years earlier the Duchy of Cleves on the Lower 
Rhine had fallen to the Hohenzollern by marriage. The 
Emperor Rudolph protested against this accession of 
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territory to one of the princes of the Empire, and a dispute 
between Vienna and Berlin ensued, which was not finally 
cleves settled in favour of the Hohenzollern until 

1815. 

When the Thirty Years’ War broke out in 1618, we find 
the Hohenzollern firmly established in Brandenburg, in the 
Duchy of East Prussia, and with strong and eventually 
conceded claims on an important Rhine Duchy. But a glance 
at the map will show that the territories over which they 
ruled were far from compact or continuous. Brandenburg 
and East Prussia were separated by West Prussia, while 
between Brandenburg and the Rhine Duchy there were 
several intervening States. Nevertheless, the position 
attained by the Hohenzollern was sulhciently imposing : 
Brandenburg itself, though a bleak and barren land and 
without access to the sea, occupied an important geographical 
position between the two chief waterways of North Germany, 
the Oder and the Elbe, and had already become commercially 
important, thanks to the commerce of the Hanseatic League. 
A modern German historian, Droysen, has marked out four 
stages in the evolution of Prussian policy and of the Prussian 
State: (i) the era of territorial formation (1415-1618) ; 

(ii) the era of enlightened despotism (1618-1786) ; (iii) the 
epoch of revolution, collapse, and recovery (1786-1815) ; 
and (iv) renaissance and unification (1815-71). To these we 
must now add the modern era of greatness and decline from 
1871-1919. Of the period of territorial formation enough 
has been said. 

During the earlier years of the Thirty Years' War (1618- 
1640) Brandenburg played a sorry part, but fortunately there 

succeeded to the Electorate in 1640 Erederick 
YEARS’ WAR William, rightly known as the Great Elector. 

He expelled the Swedes whom he found in 
occupation of Brandenburg ; he gradually built up a well- 
disciplined army of 24,000 men, and used that army with 
such effect that at the Treaty of Westphalia Brandenburg 
found itself in a relatively strong position. The hold 
of the Swedes on Pomerania was too strong even for 
Frederick William to dislodge them, but though Stettin and 
Lower Pomerania passed into the hands of Sweden, the rest 
of it was ennexed to the Electorate of Brandenburg, which 
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WILLIAM, THE 
‘GREAT 
ELECTOR’ 


in addition received the valuable bishoprics of Halberstadt, 

Camin. Minden, and part of Magdeburg. 

The Great Elector set before himself two mam objects: 
on the one hand to get rid of those foreign influences which 
FREDERICK _ during the Thirty Years War had established 

a stranglehold on Germany ; on the other 

__ hand to consolidate and strengthen his own 

hereditary dominions and to fit Brandenburg-Prussia for 
the part which he believed it to be destined to play in the 
history of Germany. During the Northern War between 
Poland and Sweden (1654-60) Frederick William made the 
best of both worlds by allying himself first with Charles XII 
of Sweden and afterward with Poland from whom he 
obtained a renunciation of the Suzerainty hitherto exercised 
by Poland over the Duchy of East Prussia (Treaty ofW ehlau 
! 6 S 71 When Louis XIV was about to launch his attack 
on Holland in 1672. he offered Frederick William an important 
share of the booty as the price of his alliance, but the tempt 
ing offer was refused on the ground that it would endanger 
the interests of the Empire. Consequently Loins XIV 
stirred up the Swedes to attack Brandenburg The attack 
was not merely repelled, but the Swedes suffered a heavy 
defeat at Fehrbellin (1675) and were actually driven out of 
Pomerania. All the same, when in 1679 peace was signed, 
Louis XIV insisted on the restoration of Pomerania to his 
allies In the course of this war the Silesian Duchies, on 
which the Hohenzollern had claims, fell in, but the Emperor 
seized the Duchies, and despite the protests of the Great 

Elector refused to relax his hold u P on th ^ g ^cckrick 
Elector had, however, passed away by 16S8 Frederic 

William had accomplished an enormously important work in 

consolidating his scattered dominions, in centralizing all 
power in the hands of the Sovereign, and diminishing the 
power of the Provincial Estates. He it was who first organized 
that great Civil Service which has from first to last been a 
main' factor in the creation of Prussia. He it was who 
established a powerful standing army and devised the 
financial system necessary to maintain it , he drained the 
bogs with which his territories abounded ; he brought into 
cultivation waste land ; he improved means of communica¬ 
tion by cutting canals ; above all he encouraged the 1m- 
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migration of Protestant refugees from foreign countries. 
No fewer than 20,000 French Huguenots found a refuge 
in the dominions of this enlightened Hohenzollern ruler. 
Not only did he give them land and build houses for 
them, but actually contributed toward the cost of their 
journey, and exempted them from all taxation for a period 
of ten years. Most amply did they repay the debt. They 
rebuilt Berlin, they taught the backward Brandenburgers 
the industrial arts in which they were adept, and they intro¬ 
duced into the social life of the land of their adoption a 
strain of culture which in days to come bore abundant fruit. 

The Great Elector was succeeded in 1688 by his son 
Frederick, whose only claim to remembrance is that by his 


FREDERICK 
WILLIAM I OF 
PRUSSIA 


support of the cause of the Emperor Leopold 
in the War of the Spanish Succession he 
obtained from the Emperor a Royal Crown, 


and became known to history as the first King of Prussia— 


taking his title, be it noted, from the non-German portion 


of his dominions. His son and successor, Frederick William I 


(1713-40), so cruelly satirized by Carlyle and others, has 
not received his due as a contributor to the building up of 
the Hohenzollern power in Germany. Personally he was 
an unattractive figure, yet it is certain that but for his 
arduous preparatory work the achievements of his great 
son would have been impossible. Not only did he 
bequeath to that son an army of 83,000 men superbly 
disciplined and drilled, but an administrative system perhaps 
the most perfect in Europe, and an overflowing treasury. 
Under him the Hohenzollern dominions formed a single 
garrison town provided against every emergency. As 
regards foreign policy his reign was uneventful. The great 
army he had amassed and drilled was too precious an instru¬ 
ment to be exposed to the risks of war. The only important 
territorial acquisition of the reign was Stettin, which was 
secured from Sweden in 1720. 

The treasure accumulated by the father, and the great 
army collected and drilled by him with such persistence, 
Frederick proved potent instruments of policy in the 


THE GREAT 
(1740-86) 


hands of his son and successor, Frederick the 
Great (1740-86). The reign of Frederick II 


is with one exception the most splendid in the annals of the 
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Hohenzollern. Lord Acton has described him as the most 
consummate practical genius that in modern times has 
inherited a throne. His father despised him as an effeminate 
Frenchified aesthete. He certainly composed indifferent 
French poetry, he was more than a passable musician, and 
he corresponded with Voltaire ; but his real interest was in 
politics and war, and through a long apprenticeship he had 
prepared himself assiduously for the role which he was to 
plav He was the typical enlightened autocrat of the 
eighteenth century. The servant of the State, he was deter¬ 
mined also to be the ruler of his people and the managing 
director of the business of government. He was an inde¬ 
fatigable worker, rising at three in the morning in summer 
and only an hour or two later in winter. He commanded 
the army, and personally supervised every detail in the 
domestic administration of the State. Where interests of 
State were concerned he knew no scruples, but he was not 
personally insensitive to suffering, nor would he have been 
faithless in his diplomacy could his end have been achieved 
bv less dishonourable means. Like his predecessors he was 
loyal in principle to the Empire, and yet it was his destiny 
to be involved in almost continuous war against the 


The accession of Frederick II was almost exactly coin¬ 
cident with the death of the Hapsburg Emperor Charles VI. 
THE WAR or Charles VI had, as we have seen, devoted the 
the austwan greater part of his later years to obtaining tne 
u^4o- 8) SI ° N assent of his own dominions and of the European 
Powers to the Instrument known as the Pragmatic Sanction 
That Instrument was intended to secure for his daughter an 
heiress, Maria Theresa, an undisputed succession to the vast 
hereditary dominions of the Hapsburg House. He hoped also 
that her husband, Francis, Duke of Lorraine, might succeed 
him as Emperor, as, indeed, after the brief reign of Charles 
VII (Duke of Bavaria), he did ( 1745 - 65 )- Prussia, like 
rest of the Powers, was a party to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
but directly Frederick heard of the Emperors death, he 
marched his army into Silesia on which the Hohenzollern had 
claims of a sort. ' ‘ Silesia meant the upper Oder valley . the 
lower was already in [its] hands. Silesia was the high road 
to Vienna and the back door to Bohemia. Silesia divid 
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Saxony from Poland, and [Frederick] had designs on both. 
Silesia could be made into a great agricultural and industrial 
district.’ 1 Silesia accordingly he must have, but he offered 
to support the claim of Maria Theresa to the rest of her 
dominions, if only she would give up the Silesian Duchy. This 
proposal of robbery punctuated by blackmail was rejected 
with noble scorn ; the First Silesian War was the result. In 
that war, more generally known as the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the greater part of Europe was eventually involved. 
The Pragmatic Sanction was not worth the paper on which it 
was written. England and Holland were alone faithful to 
their engagements; the rest of the European powers acted 
precisely as their respective interests dictated. 

England and Spain were already (1739) involved in the 
maritime war which takes its name from Jenkins’ ear : 
but not until 1744 did France declare formal war upon 
England, though, as the allies of Bavaria and Austria respec¬ 
tively, their armies had already encountered each other at 
Dettingen (1743). Bavaria, whose Duke was hoping to obtain 
the Empire by French help, was on the side of France and 
Prussia. The King of Sardinia, in return for a slice of Lom¬ 
bardy, joined England in support of Maria Theresa. 

With the details of the war this narrative need not concern 
itself. The attitude of Frederick the Great in relation to 
it is, however, significant. In the course of the eight years 
(1740-8) Frederick concluded several treaties and showed 
great agility in passing to and fro from belligerency to 
neutrality. But his policy was less shifty than his conduct. 
He was determined to obtain and to keep the Silesian Duchies. 
If that could be done by friendly arrangement with Maria 
Theresa, so much the better. If not, he must ally himself with 
France and with the enemies of Austria. England counselled 
Maria Theresa to come to terms with the King of Prussia, but 
she refused, and Frederick consequently was thrown into the 
arms of France. The league against Maria Theresa was 
further strengthened by the adhesion of Augustus III of 
Saxony, who was to get his share of the booty in upper 
Silesia and Moravia. Confronted by this dangerous com¬ 
bination Maria Theresa came to terms with Frederick in the 
Treaty of Klein-Schnellendorf, and was thus enabled to con- 

1 J. M. Thompson, op. cit., p. 338. 
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centrate her efforts against her other enemies. As a result 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, who had been elected to the imperial 
office as Charles VII (1742), was driven out of his capital 
Munich and Maria Theresa’s success so frightened Frederick 
that he’broke his treaty with her, plunged again into the war 
and conducted it with such success that in June 1742 Austria 
was glad to conclude peace with him at Breslau. I bus 
Silesia passed finally and definitely into the hands of the 
Hohenzollern. During the next two years (1742-4) Prussia 
remained neutral, but the war was still carried on between 

Maria Theresa and her other enemies. 

Two treaties of some importance were negotiated in 1743 - 

England and Austria concluded with the King of Sardinia, 
who was more afraid of Spanish designs on Milan than of 
Austrian ambition in Italy, the Treaty of Worms ; France and 
Spain renewed their Family Compact in the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau. France promised not to make peace until 
Gibraltar and Minorca were restored to Spain, and until Don 
Philip, the second son of Elizabeth Farnese, got a substantial 

portion in Italy. . 

Maria Theresa waged the war with such success against 

France and Bavaria that Frederick, fearing for Silesia formed 
the Union of Frankfort (1744) with Bavaria, the Elector Pala¬ 
tine and the Landgrave of Hesse, and renewed his alliance 
with France. The Union of Frankfort is important as mark¬ 
ing the first occasion on which Princes of the Empire united 

under the leadership of Prussia against Austria. 

The Second Silesian War ensued. Saxony joined Austria, 
but suffered so severely at the hands of Frederick that at the 
end of 1745 peace was again signed at Dresden. Frederic 
agreed to recognize as Emperor, Francis of Lorraine, who in 
September had been elected to that office on the death of 
Charles VII. Maria Theresa in return was reluctantly per¬ 
suaded, chiefly by England, to give up Silesia. 

These terms formed the basis of the treaty finally con¬ 
cluded (1748) at Aix-la-Chapelle. For the rest : Sardinia 
recovered Nice and Savoy, and got a slice of Lombardy. 
Don Philip got the Duchies of Parma and Plac< ; n z a - As 
regards the extra-European wars between England and the 
Bourbons, the treaty was no more than a truce. In 
France restored Madras to the English Company ; in North 
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America England restored Cape Breton to the French ; but 
these mutual restorations meant no lasting settlement. The 
great duel between England and France for world-supremacy 
was merely postponed. 

But for the criminal intervention of France there would 
have been no general European war. The conflict between 
Prussia and Austria would have been localized in Germany ; 
that between England and Spain might have been confined 
to the sea. Appropriately, therefore, France, notwithstanding 
the brilliant victories of Marshal Saxe, emerged empty- 
handed. With increased debt and diminished reputation she 
had taken another step toward the catastrophe of the 
Revolution. Frederick of Prussia was the chief gainer. 
He had added to his Kingdom a Duchy covering 15,500 
square miles, containing 1,250,000 inhabitants, an area, 
moreover, of great industrial and agricultural value and 
providing a fine strategic bastion alike against Saxony, 
against Poland, and against the Bohemian and other domi¬ 
nions of the Iiapsburgs. He had also in 1744 forestalled 
possible competitors, notably Hanover, and annexed East 
Friesland with its growing port of Emden. But, more 
significantly still, the acquisition of Silesia and the Union of 
Frankfort marked the first two steps toward the goal 
achieved in 1871. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-63) 


CHIEF DATES 

1751. Mission of Kaunitz to Versailles. 

1754. Outbreak of hostilities in North America (England and France) 

1755. Treaty of Petersburg (England and Russia). 

1756. Treaty of Westminster (England and Prussia). 

1756. First Treaty of Versailles (France and Austria). 

1756. Seven Years’ War—1763. 

1756. Second Treaty of Versailles. 

1757. Pitt, Minister in England—1761. 

1757. Convention of Kloster-Zeven. 

1757. Frederick’s victory at Rossbach ; Clive’s at Plassey. 

1759. Minden. 

1759 - Naval victories of England. 

1759. Capture of Quebec. 

1761. Pitt resigns. 

1762. War between England and Spain. 

1762. Peter III allies with Prussia. 

1763. Accession of Catherine II. 

1763. Treaty of Paris. 

1763. Treaty of Hubertsburg. 


T HE Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle which formally ended 
the ‘ War of the Austrian Succession ’ did not really 
settle any of the greater issues at stake. It left the 
bulk of the Hapsburg States to Maria Theresa; it secured 
the Empire to her husband; but it did not settle 
the question of the leadership of Germany, as between 
Austria and Prussia; nor the question whether England or 
the DiPLO- France should dominate the North American 
Revolu- Continent; nor which of the rival companies, 
English or French, should be supreme in India. 
The two latter questions were decided by the Seven Years' 
War : the first was not finally settled until Bismarck dictated 
to Austria the Treaty of Prague (1866), after Prussia had 
crushed her rival at Sadowa. 
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it was obvious that war could not be much longer deferred. 
George II, alarmed lest the French should attack Hanover, 
concluded a treaty (September 1755) with the Czarina Eliza¬ 
beth of Russia, by which in return for an annual subsidy of 
£100,000 the latter undertook to send 55,000 men to the 
defence of Hanover if attacked. 

Austria, however, refused to send a force into the Nether¬ 
lands to bar the advance of France on Hanover. Relations 

between the old allies had of late become less 
austria D AN ° cordial. Maria Theresa complained that Eng¬ 
land had supported her half-heartedly against 
Frederick. She regretted, also, that Austria, in order to 
appease the commercial jealousy of England and Holland, had 
been compelled to sacrifice the interests of her Belgian subjects 
by the suppression of the Ostende Company. So the old 
alliance between England and Austria was broken, and 
England, primarily in the interests of Hanover, turned to 
Prussia. 


Frederick the Great, though determined at all costs to 
keep Silesia, did not want war. Nor did he want to break 

with France. But he did not want to see either 
a French or a Russian army in the heart of 
Germany. France, on her part, though conscious that in the 
late war Frederick had merely used her for his own purpose, 
and had twice deserted her when the purpose seemed to be 
achieved, did not want to fight Prussia. But she could attack 
England more easily in Hanover than at sea. This was 
realized by Frederick, who consequently concluded with 
England (16th January 1756) the Convention of Westminster. 
The essence of the compact was to keep both Russia and 
France out of Germany—if France should attack Hanover, 
Frederick agreed to defend it. Otherwise, in the Anglo- 
French quarrel, he was neutral. 

Thus France was driven into the arms of Austria. Russia, 


deeply offended by the English convention with Prussia, also 
austro- joined Austria. Sweden, Saxony, and Poland 

alliance came into the same combination. Austria was 

to recover Silesia, and Saxony, Poland, and 
Sweden were all to get slices of the Hohenzollern dominions. 
The upstart Prussia was to be reduced to its recent position 
as a third-rate Power. 
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saw the English victorious over all European rivals in India 
and left them face to face with the Native Powers. The 
French retained Pondicherry, but only as a commercial settle¬ 
ment. Politically, they ceased to count in India. 

A triumph equally complete was achieved in North 
America. The capture of Louisburg and Fort Duquesne 
(1758) was followed by that of Quebec (1759) and Montreal 
(1760). The exploits of Wolfe and Amherst on land were 
equalled by those of Boscawen and Hawke at sea. The year 
1759 saw the destruction of Toulon by the former, while 
Hawke won a great victory over the Brest fleet in Quiberon 
Bay. Spain concluded a Family Compact with France in 
1761. England, therefore, declared war on her also and 
captured Havana and Manila. But the war was drawing to 
an end. Pressure upon Frederick was relieved by the death 
(5th January 1762) of the Czarina Elizabeth and the succession 
of Peter III, who promptly withdrew from the Austrian alli¬ 
ance. The withdrawal of Russia enabled Frederick to recover 
some of his lost ground in Germany, and after the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Paris between "England and the Bourbon 
Powers (15th February 1763), he quickly came to terms with 
Austria. The Treaty of Hubertsburg restored the status quo 
ante helium in Germany, Frederick evacuated Saxony, but 
retained Silesia and Glatz. He thus emerged from his terrible 
ordeal without the loss of an inch of territory, and with 
prestige immensely enhanced by his superb resistance to the 
powerful coalition arrayed against him. The title of Prussia 
to a place among the great Powers could not henceforward 
be questioned. 

For Great Britain the year 1763 marked the zenith of her 
first colonial Empire. The Peace then concluded was perhaps 
the most splendid in her annals ; but for the enforced resigna¬ 
tion of Pitt in 1761 it might have been even more splendid. 
France lost to her Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, 
but retained fishing rights off Newfoundland, which until 1904 
were a constant source of friction. She restored Minorca, and 
surrendered her political position in India. Martinique, how¬ 
ever, was restored to her, and Havana and the Philippines to 
Spain. Spain gave up Florida to England, but received in 
compensation Louisiana from France. Bute has been severely 
blamed for the leniency with which he treated the Bourbon 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND (i763-95) 

A FTER the turmoil of the Seven Years’ War there was 
a lull in the affairs of Western Europe, though farther 
west—on the other side of the Atlantic—a fratricidal 
conflict broke out between Great Britain and her Colonists. 
Of that more presently. In the European drama the next 
scene was laid in Poland. The Czarina Catherine II was the 

unscrupulous heroine of the piece. 

Catherine’s policy was directed towards two main objects . 
to establish the supremacy of Russia in the Black Sea, and, 
if it might be, at Constantinople, and to absorb Poland. 
The condition alike of the Ottoman Empire and the Polish 
Kingdom invited aggression from neighbours. Catherine 
would have been more or less than human—and she was 
neither—had she resisted the temptation. With the relation 
of Russia to the problem of the Near East we have already 
dealt. We are now concerned with the problem of Poland. 

No two problems could be more sharply contrasted. 
The Turk was a comparatively recent intruder in Europe. 
Poland’s place in the European polity was not only old but 
unique. Nature would not seem to have designed her for 
independence. Racial affinities pointed to her inclusion in 
the Russian Empire. But when in the later years of the 
tenth century the Poles embraced Christianity, they embraced 
it, unlike Russia, in the Western or Roman form. In creed, 
therefore, they are as much divided from Orthodox Russia 
as from Lutheran Prussia. Poland, however, was among 
the foremost Powers of Europe long before the many Russias 
had attained to any semblance of unity ; long before the 
Hohenzollern had set foot even in Brandenburg much less 
in Prussia ; long before the Hapsburgs had acquired either 
Bohemia or Hungary, or had even established themselves 
firmly in Germany. Devoid of natural frontiers, formless, 

27 Q 
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and save for its superb river system featureless, Poland at 
one time stretched in one great plain from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. But the heart of Poland is, and always has 
been, the basin of the Vistula. Including, as it once did 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Pomerania, Poland might 
well have aspired to a place among the Powers of Western 
Europe, but between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries 
Poland lost most of her western territories, while her union 
with Lithuania (1386) drew her toward the north-east. 
I here she came into conflict, as we have seen, with the 
Teutonic knights. The Knights were beaten, and Poland 
regained command of the mouths of the Vistula, and annexed 
the district of West Prussia including the cities of Danzig, 
Thorn, and Marienburg. From 1466 down to 1657 she 
also exercised suzerainty over East Prussia which the Knights, 
and after the dissolution of their Order the Hohenzollern 
Electors of Brandenburg, held in fief from Poland. 

Ti 15/2 the male line of the Jagiellos—the House under 
which Poland and Lithuania had been united and had 
attained so strong a position—came to an end. Hence- 
forward Poland was in fact, as in name, an aristocratic 
Republic with an elective king—a constitutional arrange- 
nent which conduced largely to the decadence and ultimate 
extinction of the ‘ Republic.’ At each vacancy the crown 
was, in fact, put up to auction by the noble oligarchy which 
really ruled Poland. During the two centuries which 
elapsed between the death of the last Jagiello and the first 
1 artition, the dubious honour of the Polish crown was 
conferred by the nobles upon a Frenchman, a Hungarian, 
three Swedes, one or two Gallophil Poles, two Saxons 
nominated by Austria, and finally upon the discarded lover 
of the Czarina Catherine II of Russia. Not only did the 
Polish aristocracy elect their kings, but at each election 
they imposed on them a Pact which restricted the action 
of the Crown within the narrowest limits. Moreover, the 
Liberum Veto conferred upon each individual noble the 
right of vetoing any proposal, and so rendering hopeless any 
attempt at reform. 

I here was no administrative system ; no central execu¬ 
tive ; the Saxon kings rarely visited the ‘ Republic ’ ; the 
Diet met periodically at Warsaw or Grodno and occasionally 
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passed a law, but for the most part the right of veto rendered 
legislation impossible ; each nobleman did what was right 
in his own eyes, and dealt as he would with his serfs. 

Socially, the country was as backward as it was 
politically. The ‘ nation ' consisted of 150,000 aristocratic 
families ; the mass of the people were serfs tied to the soil ; 
there was no native middle class ; such trade as there was 
was in the hands of Germans and Jews, and the few towns, 
therefore, afforded no counterpoise to the power of the 
nobles, and offered no avenue of ambition to the peasants. 

Rotten within, Poland could offer little effective resistance 
to assaults from without. That she had retained so large a 
part of her ancient territory intact was due, partly to the 
weakness of her neighbours, and partly to the fact that it 
suited their convenience to respect her nominal independence. 
But from the time when Russia put Augustus III on the 
throne (1733) she treated Poland as a vassal state. After 
the death of Augustus III, the Czarina Catherine II deter¬ 
mined on a more active policy. Had she not been pursuing 
simultaneously her designs against the Turks but concen¬ 
trating on Poland, Poland might have escaped partition, 
though only at the expense of absorption by Russia. As it 
was, the suggestion of partition came (in 1769) from Frederick 
the Great. 

Frederick dreaded a renewal of the alliance—between 
Russia, Austria, and France—which had so nearly proved 
fatal to Prussia in the Seven Years’ War. Might not a 
partition of Poland afford a basis for friendship between 
the two Empresses and himself ? The idea had long since 
been mooted, notably by Peter the Great and Frederick I 
in 1710, and in 1764 Catherine and Frederick II came to an 
agreement. They were to co-operate in securing the election 
to the vacant throne of Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a Polish 
nobleman of weak character and one of Catherine's dis¬ 
carded lovers ; to frustrate the constitutional reforms which 
a group of Polish patriots, led by the Czartoryskis, were 
advocating; and to secure toleration for the ‘ Dissidents ' 
—non-Catholic sects in Poland—and thus to perpetuate re¬ 
ligious strife. Poniatowski was accordingly elected (1764), 
and in 1768 a Diet, held under the eyes of a Russian army 
of occupation, repealed all the laws against the ‘ Dissidents,’ 
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declared the Liberum Veto, the elective monarchy, and other 
weaknesses to be essential parts of the Polish Constitution, 
and placed that Constitution under the guarantee of Russia. 

The Polish patriots, naturally alarmed, then formed the 
Confederation of Bar, with the object of putting an end to 
Russian domination, and of restoring the supremacy of 
Roman Catholicism. France, also alarmed by developments 
in Poland, encouraged the confederates of Bar, and stirred 
up the Turks to declare war on Russia (1768). The Turks 
brought disaster upon themselves and did not save Poland. 
Catherine II would greatly have preferred the existing 
Russian ‘ Protectorate ' to partition. The embarrassment 
of a Turkish war inclined her to listen to the voice of the 
tempter, Frederick. 

Austria, alarmed by the Russo-Turkish War on her 
frontier, re-occupied (1769) the County of Zips, which in 1412 
had been mortgaged by Hungary to Poland; but Maria 
Theresa was perfectly sincere when, in 1771, she protested 
her friendship for Poland and repudiated the idea of partition. 
When, however, partition was formally proposed in 1772 her 
scruples were overborne, though not removed, by her minister 
Kaunitz and her son Joseph II, who was always greedy for 
territory, and was at this time hypnotized by Frederick II. 

In 1772 the first Partition was consummated. The 
details of this nefarious transaction can be elucidated only by 
reference to the accompanying map (p.272). Poland lost about 
one-third of her territory and more than one-third of her 
subjects. Austria was territorially the greatest gainer, but 
Prussia's acquisition of West Prussia was of the greatest 
significance, even though the great prize of Danzig was 
denied to her. 

In the interval between the first and second Partitions, 
the Polish patriots made a determined effort to put their 
house in order, and in 1790 a new Constitution was actually 
promulgated and adopted. The English model was closely 
followed : an hereditary but limited monarchy, a responsible 
ministry, and a Legislature of two Chambers. A discon¬ 
tented minority, however, appealed to Russia (179 2 ) *° 
them in maintaining their ‘ liberties ' : the two German 
Powers were already involved in war with France, and 
Catherine had her 4 own elbows free ' to deal with Poland. 
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A Russian army occupied Poland, and in January 1793 the 
second Partition was carried out. Prussia, admitted to a 
share of the spoils, got the district known as Great Poland, 
together with the long-coveted fortresses of Danzig and 
Thorn, while Russia got a huge slice, four times as large as 
Prussia's, stretching from the Dwina on the north to the 
coniines of Bessarabia in the south. Austria, busy in 
Western Europe, got nothing. 

The final act in the tragedy was not long delayed. In 

1794 the Poles, driven to despair by the insolent tyranny 
exercised by the Russian minister at Warsaw, rose in revolt 
under the heroic leader Kosciusko, and expelled the Russian 
garrisons from Cracow, Warsaw, and Wilna in turn. But 
their triumph was short lived. The Prussians, leaving the 
French republicans to work their will upon the Rhine, 
marched into Poland. Russia sent a strong force under the 
famous general, Suvaroff. Poland was crushed, and in 

1795 was wiped off the map of Europe. Catherine took all 
the country up to the Niemen and the Bug, leaving Prussia 
and Austria to quarrel about the rest. Prussia ultimately 
got the Provinces, subsequently known as South Prussia and 
New East Prussia, including Warsaw ; Austria got Cracow 
and Western Galicia. Poland had ceased to exist as a State. 
The Polish nation lived on, and 120 years later demanded 
from a Europe more sensitive to the claims of nationality 
their re-establishment as an independent Nation-State. One 
of the first acts of the Peace Conference at Paris (1919) was to 
fulfil their aspirations. 

The action of the partitioners in annihilating Poland has 
been very variously judged. France, too weak in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century to avert disaster, has con¬ 
sistently deplored the disappearance of a convenient ally. 
Edmund Burke, in 1772, regarded the partition as a most 
sinister transaction, flinging the political system of Europe 
back into that state of nature in which force was the only 
guarantee of security. 1 Nearly a century later, Lord Salisbury 
defended the partition on the ground that Polish anarchy was 
incurable and contagious, that the Poles had ceased to be a 
nation, and that her neighbours had no alternative save 

1 cf. Annual Register for 1772. The article reflects the views 
of Burke and was almost certainly from his pen. 
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between partition and perpetual tutelage. 1 If Treitschke be 
right and feebleness is ‘ the sin against the Holy Spirit of 
Politics,' Poland clearly deserved her fate. But subsequent 
events have proved conclusively that the Poles had not ceased 
to be a nation even though their State was betrayed by its 
leaders. 

After the destruction of Poland many Poles took refuge in 
France, and a Polish legion fought under the banner of the 

Republic. When Napoleon, after the defeat of 
duchy of the Prussians at Jena, marched into Warsaw 

Warsaw (x8o6) he was enthusiastically acclaimed as the 

liberator of the country—rather prematurely, for after the 
Treaty of Tilsit he offered Polish Prussia to the Czar Alexander, 
who was shrewd enough to decline it. Consequently, all that 
Prussia had acquired, in the second and third partitions, was 
constituted the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and handed over to 
Napoleon’s henchman the King of Saxony ; Galicia, snatched 
from Austria, was thrown into the Grand Duchy in 1809. 

Never before had the Poles enjoyed such good government 
as they did during the brief existence of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw. Serfdom was abolished ; the Code Napoleon intro¬ 
duced ; schools established ; the equality of all citizens before 
the law proclaimed, and the army reorganized. To the 
4 grand army,' with which in 1812 Napoleon invaded Russia, 
the Poles contributed 80,000 men. Had Napoleon, instead 
of advancing on Moscow, listened to their petition for the 
restoration of the ancient Kingdom of the Poles and devoted 
himself to its reconstruction, all his subsequent disasters 
might have been avoided. But Napoleon could no longer 
pay even lip-homage to the liberal catchwords of his youth. 

As it was, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw perished in Russian 
snows, and when the Czar Alexander started in pursuit of 
Napoleon he occupied Warsaw (February 1813) and overran 
the Grand Duchy. He was in possession when the Peace 
Congress opened at Vienna, and came to the Congress with a 
firm resolve to reconstitute the ancient Kingdom of Poland, 
and to put the crown on his own head. Prussia resisted him 
in vain ; England would fain have seen Poland restored to 
independence ; ultimately Prussia retained the Provinces of 
Posen and Gnesen with Danzig and 1 horn ; Austria retained 

1 Quarterly Review, 1863. Republished in Essays, 1905* 
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Galicia ; Cracow was set up as an independent republic and 
survived until it was absorbed by Austria in 1846 ; the rest 
of the Grand Duchy, henceforward known as the ‘ Congress 
Kingdom,’ passed to the Czar as King of Poland. Russia's 
share in the earlier partitions remained incorporated in 
Russia. 

During the century which elapsed between the close of the 
Napoleonic wars and the World-War the lot of the Poles was 

indeed unhappy. The Czar was sincere in his 
P i? 15^1919) promise to grant Home Rule to his ‘ Congress 

Kingdom,’ and on paper the new Constitution, 
modelled on the French Charter of 1814, and differing little 
from the abortive Polish Constitution of 1791, was all that an 
autonomous province could desire. But a Russian Czar was 
King of Poland ; the Polish nobles, mutually suspicious of 
each other, were united only in opposition to Russian rule, 
and in 1820 the liberties granted in 1815 were severely 


curtailed. 

The French Revolution of 1830 encouraged the Poles to 
imitation, though there was no parallel between the position 
in the two countries. In November, revolution broke out at 
Warsaw. Marshal Diebitsch, fresh crowned with laurels won 
in the Turkish war, was sent with an army of 110,000 men to 
suppress it ; but he found the task in Poland more tough than 
that in Turkey. The Poles fought with splendid courage and 
no small measure of success, but their leaders were character¬ 
istically jealous of each other ; there was no unity of policy 
or of command, and the insurrection collapsed. 

A policy of Russification followed the complete collapse of 
the revolution. The Congress Kingdom became a Russian 
Province ; the Polish army was suppressed ; the Universities 
of Warsaw and Wilna abolished; and the use of the Polish 
language prohibited. The reign of the Emperor Nicholas was, 
in the words of an English critic, ‘ one long conspiracy on the 
part of a monarch to denationalize a people.’ Alexander II 
(1855-81) began his reign by reversing his father’s policy : the 
pressure of religious persecution was relaxed ; the Universities 
re-established ; the serfs were emancipated and a considerable 
measure of autonomy conceded. But concessions failed to 
conciliate, and in 1863 the embers of discontent, never really 
extinguished, burst again into flame. The insurrection of 
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that year was, from the outset, hopeless, and its only result 
was to send thousands of the noblest sons of Poland into exile, 
and to give Russia a good excuse for imposing complete 
Russification on those who remained. Yet despite the harsh¬ 
ness of Russian rule the economic development of Poland was 
remarkable. The peasant proprietors of Poland adopted co¬ 
operative methods similar to those adopted with such 
notorious success in Denmark, while (thanks to capital 
supplied by the Jews) industry showed itself not less pro¬ 
gressive than agriculture. 

Such was the fate of the Congress Kingdom. The history 
of Prussian Poland has run on parallel lines. In 1815 

Prussia was obliged to relinquish the greater 


poland N P art of the acquisitions secured by her in the 

second and third partitions. She managed, 
however, to retain not only her share of the partition of 1772, 
but in addition Posen and Gnesen and the great fortresses of 


Thorn and Danzig. 

Frederick William III, like the Czar Alexander, made large 
promises to his new subjects in 1815. He undertook to grant 
them a Constitution, to respect their separate nationality and 
religion, to permit the use of the Polish language, to guarantee 
rights of person and property, and to admit Poles to public 
offices. 

The sequel will show how far these promises were fulfilled. 

For fifteen years the Prussian Poles had little to complain 
of. Frederick William III manifested a real desire to con¬ 
ciliate them. Prince Antony Radziwill, a great Polish noble¬ 
man, was nominated to the Vice-royalty of the Grand Duchy 
of Posen ; a large share in local administration was left to the 
native aristocracy ; the liberal policy of Stein and Harden- 
berg, by which the serfs of Brandenburg and Prussia had been 
converted into peasant proprietors, was extended to Posen in 
1823, and by 1837 no less than 21,334 peasant freeholds had 
been created. Finally, a local legislature or Diet was 


established in Posen. 

The consequences of the abortive risings of 1830 were 
hardly less grave for the Prussian Poles than for those under 
the rule of Russia. The vice-royalty was abolished ; a policy 
of thorough Prussianization was initiated ; the native nobles 
were deprived of all share in local administration , the 
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bureaucratic methods dear to the Brandcnburger were on 
all sides introduced ; convents and monasteries were sup¬ 
pressed and their property secularized ; heavily encumbered 
properties were bought on a large scale by the government ; 
and a deliberate policy of expropriation was initiated. 

The accession of Frederick William IV (1840) brought 
some relief to the Prussian Poles ; but the concessions 
announced at the beginning of the new reign did not survive 
the upheaval of 1848. The spirit of 1848, with its appeal to 
the national principle, could not leave the Poles unmoved. 
The outbreak of revolution in Berlin gave the signal for an 
insurrectionary movement in Posen. A ‘ national ’ army of 
25,000 men was organized ; a provisional government was 
set up, and a formal demand was made for the fulfilment of 
the pledges specifically made by Frederick William III. 

The Polish cause evoked a good deal of sympathy among 
the German liberals and even in Prussia itself. 

Little wonder, then, that the Prussian authorities should 
have hastened to repress the insurrectionary movement in 
p osen — s till less that Bismarck should, from the very outset 
of his career, have regarded Poland with a jealous eye. ‘ No 
one can doubt that an independent Poland would be the irre¬ 
concilable enemy of Prussia, and would remain so until they 
had conquered the mouth of the Vistula and every Polish¬ 
speaking village in West and East Prussia, Posnania, and 
Silesia.' Thus wrote Bismarck as far back as 1848. His 
conviction was not weakened by the abortive insurrection 
which broke out in the Congress Kingdom in 1863. ‘ The 

Polish Question,’ said Bismarck in that year, ‘ is a matter of 
life and"death to us.’ Not only was it a ‘ matter of life or 
death ’ to Bismarck that the Russian Poles should be sup¬ 
pressed ; it was not less important that Russia should be laid 
under an obligation to Prussia. The fruits of the friendship 
then established were gathered, as we shall see, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, at Sadowa, and at Sedan. 

Not until those fruits were safely garnered had Bismarck 
leisure to deal with the Prussian Poles. His ultimate aim 
was to Prussianize and to Protestantize the soul of Poland. 
He began with the schools. The inspection of schools was 
taken away from the clergy and placed in the hands of 
government officials; the German language was made the 
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exclusive medium for instruction. The attempt to capture 

the schools in the interests of * Germanization' proved a 
ridiculous failure. 

Economic experiments in Poland have met with no 
better success than educational. Between 1886 and 1014 
Prussia expended some £60,000,000 in an attempt to plant 
Germans on the soil of Poland. But Polish patriotism was 
too strong for Prussian gold. The Poles countered the policy 
of colonization by association ; agricultural unions land 
banks, co-operative and credit societies were founded 
enabling the Poles to outbid the Prussians, and though much 
land passed from Poles to Germans, still more—100,000 
hectares on balance—passed from Germans to Poles. Thus 
did the Prussian Poles prepare for the day when their in¬ 
dependence should be restored to them. 

Between 1815 and 1848 Metternichs hand was as heavy 
on Poland as on other ‘ Austrian ' Provinces, and with similar 
Austrian alternations of insurrection and repression. The 
Poland ‘ annihilation of the republic of Cracow (1846) 

and its absorption into Galicia was at once a 
breach of faith and an affront to Polish sentiment. After 
the chastening of the Hapsburgs at the hands of the Italians 
and the Prussians there was, however, a change for the 
better in their Polish policy. The Poles under Austrian 
rule were granted virtual autonomy under their own elected 
Diet ; they were free to use their own language ; education 
and administration were ‘ native '; while every respect was, 
of course, paid to the creed which they shared with their 
rulers. The comparative leniency of Austrian rule did not 
eradicate the sentiment of Polish nationality ; but if Russia 
and Prussia had followed the lead of Austria, recent events 
might have taken a different course. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Chief Dates 


1607. Charters toVirginia Companies. 
1607. Foundation of Jamestown. 
1620. Mayjloiver sails. 

1620. New Plymouth founded by 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

1630. Settlement of Massachusetts. 
1634. Settlement of Maryland. 

1636. Rhode Island founded. 

1638. Newhaven founded. 

1639. Connecticut founded. 

1643. New England Confederation. 
1651. Navigation Act (and 1660). 

1663- 70. The Carolinas. 

1664- 74. New Netherlands (New 

York) ceded to England. 
1664. New Jersey. 

1681. Pennsylvania. 

1713. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1733. Georgia. 

1739. War between England and 
Spain. 

1744. War with France in America. 
1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1754. War on Upper Ohio. 

1755. Defeat of Braddock. 

1756-63. Seven Years’ War. 

1759. Capture of Quebec. 

1763. Peace of Paris. 

1764. Grenville’s ‘ Smuggling Act.’ 


1765. Stamp Act. 

1766. Stamp Act repealed. 

1766. Declaratory Act. 

1767. Townshend’s revenue duties. 
1770. Lord North's Ministry. 

1774. Punitive measures against 

Massachusetts. 

1 775 - 83 - American War of Secession 

1775. Skirmish at Lexington. 

1776. Declaration of Independence. 

1777. France joins the Colonists. 
1777. Articles of Confederation. 

1777. Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara¬ 
toga. 

I 779 - Spain declares war on England. 

1779. Siege of Gibraltar—1782. 

1780. Hyder Ali of Mysore invades 

the Carnatic. 

1780. England declares war on Hol¬ 
land. 

1780. The armed neutrality of the 

Northern Powers. 

1781. Cornwallis surrenders at York- 

town. 

1782. Minorca taken by Spaniards. 

1782. Rodney’s victories in West 

Indies. 

1783. Treaties of Versailles. 

1787. Philadelphia Convention. 


T HIS book is largely concerned with the rise of the 
Nation-States of Europe. It must not, therefore, 
ignore the advent of the first Nation-State on the 
American Continent. The birth of the United States was 
on this wise. 
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Between 1607 and 1732 England had established thirteen 
colonies on the relatively narrow strip of land between the 
thf pvri TCLi Alleghanies and the eastern seaboard of 
colonies North America. Ten of them had their 

origin in settlements of Englishmen ; three, 
New York, Delaware, and New Jersey, accrued to us (1664) 
by conquest from the Dutch. These colonies, extending 
from Maine in the north to Georgia in the south, were of the 
most varied origin, and greatly differed one from another 
in climate, in economic and social life, and in political 
outlook. The southern group—Virginia, Maryland, the two 
Carolinas, and Georgia—lived by the cultivation of rice, 
tobacco, and cotton, and the manual labour was largely 
done by slaves. Georgia was established in 1732 by General 
Oglethorpe, a philanthropic member of Parliament, as an 
asylum for debtors and other distressed persons. Parlia¬ 
ment voted £ 10,000 toward the expenses of the scheme—the 
only direct assistance given by the State toward the estab¬ 
lishment of any of the ten colonies. The rest of the southern 
group were ‘ Cavalier ’ in origin, in social texture, and, on 
the whole, in political affiliations. 

The New England Group, of which Massachusetts was 
the most important, were on the other hand Puritan in 
origin and sympathies, and lived mostly by agriculture. 
Pennsylvania, the most important of the ‘ middle ’ group, 
was founded in 1682 by William Penn, a son of the admiral 
who conquered Jamaica (1653), as a refuge for his Quaker 
co-religionists. It offered a home, also, to a large number 
of German emigrants. The Dutch predominated in New 
York (originally the ‘ New Netherlands ’), and there were 
Swedes in the colony which they had planted on the estuary 
of the Delaware. But taken as a whole the colonies were 
thoroughly English, representative of all classes, creeds, and 
interests. In some respects, indeed, they were, alike in their 
virtues and shortcomings, ‘ more English than the English.’ 

As regards government, the home-land had ridden the 
colonies from the first with a loose rein. The King’s 
Sovereignty was never questioned, and the Commonwealth 
during the interregnum was not less tenacious of the prin¬ 
ciple than were the Stuart Kings. The Sovereignty of 
Parliament, if not questioned, had never been explicitly 
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acknowledged, and after the outbreak of the rebellion was 
definitely denied. Government in the several colonies con¬ 
formed, with local variations, to one common type. In 
each colony there was a Governor representing the Crown, 
a Council with functions half-legislative and half-judicial, 
and an elected Assembly. In most of the colonies the 
Governor and Council were appointed by the Crown ; in 
some they were appointed by the proprietors, in others they 
were locally elected. Substantially, however, all the colonies 
enjoyed a lcir^e measure of local autonomy, and they brought 
to the task of self-government the traditions and the train¬ 
ing of typical Englishmen of that day. In particular, the 
founders of Massachusetts belonged to precisely the same 
class and type as the Pyms, the Eliots, and the Hampdens 
—the lawyers and country squires—who led the opposition 
to Charles I. There is no doubt that the Puritan Colonies, 
though not the others, were intent on founding a New 

England which should before long be independent of the 
Old. 


To the general looseness of rein there was one theoretical 
exception, though, in practice, it also was only a partial one. 

THE trade Colonies were, in those days, universally 
laws regarded as estates to be worked primarily 

for the benefit of the countries which founded 
them. Religious motives were not absent. ‘ We come to 
make Christians,’ was the declaration of Vasco da Gama 
when he first landed in India, and the Jesuit missionaries 
were not far behind the conquerors in Spanish and Portuguese 
America , in Canada they were first. But gold was the magnet 
which mainly drew adventurers across the Atlantic. Com¬ 
mercial profit was the motive which inspired the policy of 
the Chartered Companies of the seventeenth century. 

To that policy the Navigation Laws, passed under the 
Commonwealth and Charles II, gave legal expression. The 
English navy protected the commerce and the shores of the 
colonies, and in return England claimed a virtual monopoly 
of trade. There were exceptions, but, broadly stated, the 
colonies could import nothing except from England/and 
could export their own products only to England. Some 
products (e.g. grain) they might not export at all, and some 
nascent manufactures were throttled in infancy lest they 
16 
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should compete with the export of similar goods from 
England. To modern ears all these regulations sound harsh 
and selfish, but they were not greatly resented. They 
harmonized with the ideas of the time ; they were not one¬ 
sided : the colonies enjoyed preferential rates, and in some 
cases a complete monopoly, in the home market; above all, 
rules were not strictly enforced. Smuggling was a staple 
industry in the colonies. Even Adam Smith, no friend to 
commercial restrictions, admits that ‘ though the policy of 
Great Britain with regard to her colonies was dictated by 
the same mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has, 
upon the whole, been less illiberal and oppressive than that 
of any of them.’ 

Moreover, so long as the French were in Canada and 
Louisiana, and the Spaniards in Florida, the English colonies 
could not afford to quarrel with the homeland which pro¬ 
tected them. 

By the Peace of Paris (1763) the colonists were, as we have 
seen, relieved of all apprehension on that account. Was 
it a blunder to have expelled the French from Canada ? 
Vergennes, one of the most acute diplomatists of the day, 
had no doubt about it. ‘ England,' he said, ‘ will soon 
repent of having removed the only check that could keep 
her colonies in awe. They stand no longer in need of her 
protection. She will call upon the colonies to contribute 
toward supporting the burdens they have imposed on her, 
and they will reply by throwing off all dependence.' Some 
Englishmen shared the views of this shrewd Frenchman, 
but they did not prevail. 

Nor, indeed, did any secessionist movement seem, in 
1763* within the range of probability. Benjamin Franklin, 
one of the foremost actors in the drama, ridiculed the idea. 
4 Can it,' he asked, 4 reasonably be supposed that there is 
any danger of (the colonies) uniting against their own nation, 
. . . . with which they have so many connexions and ties 
of blood, interest, and affection, and which it is well known 
they all love much more than they love each other ? . . . 
Union among them for such a purpose is not merely im¬ 
probable, it is impossible." 

How rash is prediction in politics 1 In 1763 George 
Grenville succeeded Lord Bute as Prime Minister. Even 
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Burke admits that Grenville ‘ had a very serious desire to 
benefit the public, but his outlook was that of a lawyer 

rather than a statesman. On taking office 
he found England heavily burdened with 
debt incurred largely in defence of the 
;olonies ; he was advised that it was absolutely necessary 
to maintain some English regiments in America to stiffen 
the colonial defence against Indian raids; and he learnt that 
the Colonial Assemblies had rejected a plan for voluntary 
contributions toward the expense of doing so. He further 
discovered that so prevalent was smuggling that it cost 
£8,000 a year to collect £2,000 of revenue. 

Under these circumstances he decided to enforce strictly 
the existing trade laws, and to station 7,500 regular troops 
in America, and a further 2,500 in the West Indies. In 
1764 he passed an Act to amend and strengthen the Trade 
Laws, and gave notice of his intention to raise by a stamp 
duty on colonial documents £100,000, being one-third of 
the cost of the military establishment. The Stamp Act 
was passed in 1765 almost unnoticed in England. 

In America, on the contrary, the Stamp Act aroused 
such bitter opposition that in 1766 it was repealed by Lord 

colonial Rockingham, who had in the meantime suc- 

opposition ceeded Grenville. The ruffled feelings of the 

British Parliament were, however, smoothed 
by the passing of a Declaratory Act affirming the sovereign 
authority of the British Parliament over all the possessions 
of the Crown, both in regard to legislation and taxation. 
Burke, the real author of the Rockingham policy, declared 
that the colonies were completely satisfied. 

It was not so. True, the hated Stamp Act had gone: 
but the Trade Laws remained, and the sovereignty of the 
British Parliament (not merely of the King) had been ex¬ 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was, indeed, the Stamp Act which 
the colonists had resisted—shrewdly, for that was admittedly 
an innovation, and on it they had some case. It was the 
Trade Laws they detested, but there they had none. 

The colonists drew a distinction between internal and 
external taxation, between stamps and customs, but the 
hollowness of their contention was revealed when in 1767 
the Chatham Government imposed a number of small 
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customs duties, estimated to produce only £40,000 a year. 
Massachusetts at once protested, and rioting occurred at 
Boston. In 1776 Lord North repealed all the Chatham 
duties except that on tea, retained simply to assert the 

was then formed for the boycott of 
English goods. Short of abandoning the legal doctrine of 
1 arliamentary sovereignty, Lord North did everything in 
his power to conciliate the colonial malcontents; but in 
vain * ^ ^ e colonial lawyers were determined to abrogate 
the doctrine : the merchants and people were determined 
to get rid of the commercial restrictions. 

North attempted to confine the dispute to Massachusetts 

but failed. A Congress representative of all the colonies 

except Georgia met in 1774 and endorsed the resistance of 
Massachusetts. 


1 ° i 775 a collision between British troops and the 
colonial militia occurred at Lexington, and in the same 

war of year a second congress, representing all thirteen 

0775-83^ I0N colonies, decided to issue bills of credit, raise 

an army, and place it under the command of 
George Washington. 

In the war that ensued there are two clearly marked 

periods. From 1775 to 1777 it was a straight fight between 

Gicat Britain and her rebellious children in America. During 

that period victory was again and again in sight for the 

Mother-country, but it was denied to her on the one hand by 

the amazing incapacity of her own commanders, notably Sir 

William Howe, and, on the other, by the brilliant leadership 

of George Washington, who repeatedly redeemed almost hope¬ 
less situations. 


Even so, the defeat of the colonies, unless they could 
o )tain outside help, appeared certain. France was eager to 
declaration help them and so avenge herself for her recent 

ENCE u E 77f) ND * defeats in India and North America, but made 

it a condition that the colonies should first 
formally proclaim their independence. Accordingly, that 

irrevocable step was taken in the Declaration of Independence 
(4th July 1776). 

That Declaration is one of the epoch-making documents 
of world-history. In the affirmation of general principles as 
to the inalienable rights of man the document bears traces of 
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French influence, but in its culm enumeration of grievances 
recently suffered it is as severely business-like as the English 
Bill of Rights. The concluding paragraph begins : ‘ We 
therefore, the Representatives of the United States in General 
Congress Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
World for the rectitude of our intentions, do in the Name and 
by the Authority of the good people of these Colonies 
solemnly publish and declare That these United Colonies 

are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States. . . / 

‘ A new nation had arisen in the world . . . the political 
unity of the English race was for ever at an end.' 1 But 
the new nation had got to organize itself as a State. Before 
it could proceed to that task the war had to be brought to a 
successful finish. That was accomplished by a world-coalition 
against England. Lafayette had already gone over to America 
with volunteers. After Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga 
(1777) France formally declared war (1778). Spain joined her 
in 1779, and the combined fleets of France and Spain obtained, 
for a time, command of the English Channel. In 1780 Hyder 
Ali of Mysore, our most formidable rival in India and a cordial 
ally of France, invaded the Carnatic, and in the same year 
Frederick the Great of Prussia avenged himself for England’s 
‘ desertion ’ in 1761 by forming a League of Armed Neutrality 
in protest against England’s enforcement of a blockade against 
neutrals. The league was joined by Russia, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Austria, Naples, and even Portugal. When Holland 
joined it, England declared war on her. It was Brittania 
contra mundum. Gibraltar made an heroic and successful 
resistance to the sustained attack of France and Spain, but 
in 1781 Lord Cornwallis, who in 1776 had taken over the 
command, had to surrender before the combined attack of 
the American army and the French fleet at Yorktown (19th 
October). In 1782 Ireland extorted Legislative Independ¬ 
ence. England, girt with enemies, was beaten. In 1783 she 
signed treaties of peace at Paris and Versailles. By the first, 
the independence of the thirteen colonies was acknowledged. 
By the second, France recovered Pondicherry and four other 
towns in India, Senegal, the islands of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, with certain fishing rights on the western coasts 

1 Lecky: England in the Eighteenth Century , iii, 460. 
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of North America, and acquired Tobago and Saint Lucia. 
Spain restored the Bahamas but recovered Minorca and the 
Floridas. England was not merely beaten, but humiliated. 
France was avenged—but had taken one more step toward 
bankruptcy, financial and political. 

The English Colonies had achieved independence but the 
United States had still to be made. The war had necessitated 
the some measure of unity, and the Articles of Con- 

coNsfiTurioN f ederation > hastily adopted by Congress in 1771, 

were formally adopted by the States on 1st March 
1781. But the Confederation, as Alexander Hamilton said, 
was ‘ neither fit for war nor peace.’ It was little more than a 
temporary league between thirteen independent Republics. 
As long as the war lasted it held together ; but how badly the 
machinery worked we may learn from the despairing appeals 
of Washington. After the Peace all the vices and weaknesses 
of the Confederation were revealed, and the whole country 
drifted (in the words of a great American) ‘ surely and swiftly 
toward anarchy.’ Chaos in finance, in inter-state commerce, 
in foreign affairs, at last broke down the opposition of the 
most obdurate separatists. In May 1787 a Constitutional 
Convention met, under the presidency of Washington, at 
Philadelphia, and drafted a constitution which was finally 
ratified and came into effect in 1788. 

The Constitution was in effect a treaty between thirteen 
independent Republics, and no single word of it can be altered 

save with the assent of three-fourths of the 
state States (now 48 in number). To the new 

Federal Government only restricted powers are, 
by the Constitution, delegated. All other powers are vested 
in the States and the sovereign people. The federal instru¬ 
ment is concerned mainly with a description of political 
institutions. The Executive is vested in a President, to be 
indirectly elected. The function of legislation, severely 
separated from those of the Executive and the Judiciary, is 
vested in a Congress of two Houses—the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The former, consisting of two 
representatives from each State, shares the treaty-making 
power and certain patronage rights with the President ; the 
Utter has no control over, or formal contact with, the 
laxecutive. Immense power, including that of interpreting 
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the Constitution, is vested in the Judiciary, the independence 
of which is rigidly protected. 

The Federal Constitution of the U.S.A. can be understood 
only if it is read in conjunction with the State Constitutions, 
to which it is complementary. It is enough in this place to 
say that America has enriched the world with an entirely new 
type of Democracy. Unlike the monarchical, parliamentary, 
and unitary Democracy of England, American Democracy is 
Presidential, rigid, and federal, and has proved itself, on the 
whole, admirably adapted to the conditions under which it 
works. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE end of the old regime 

BENEVOLENT AUTOCRACY 
Leading Dates 

I 7 I 5 - Jesuits expelled from Sicily, from Portugal (1768), from 

France (1763), from Naples (1768). Order abolished by 
Clement XIV (1773). 

1 720. Parlement of Paris exiled to Pontoise. 

1734. Voltaire’s Lett res stir Anglcterre. 

* 735 ~ 8 7 - Tanucci’s reform in the Two Sicilies. 

1743. Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. 

1 75 ° — 77 - Pourbal's reforms in Portugal. 

1754. Rousseau publishes Discours sur Vorigine de ViniqualiU and 
Contrat Social (1762). 

1 759-88. Reforms in Spain. 

1763-88. Frederick's reforms in Prussia. 

1 765-90. Leopold reforms Tuscany. 

1 765-90- Reforms in Denmark. 

1765-90. Reforms of Joseph II. 

1771-92. Gustavus III reforms Sweden. 

1771. Overthrow of the Parlements in France. 

1774. Restoration of the Parlements in France. 

1774-6. Ministry of Turgot. 


F ROM the cradle of the young nation in the new 
world we must return to the deathbed of the old 
regime in Europe. Yet the old Governments never 
showed more enlightened activity, or greater anxiety to 

promote the well-being of their subjects, than in their last 
hours. 


It is commonly assumed that the French Revolution 
inaugurated the period of reform in Europe. The assump- 
_ KT ^ tion reverses the actual order : it was reform 
autocracy winch inaugurated revolution. 1 lie feature 

which distinguished the latter years of the epoch 
swiftly drawing to a close was, indeed, general enthusiasm 

249 
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for administrative reform. So much so that the eighteenth 

century has been labelled ‘ the age of benevolent despotism ’ 

All the continental governments were, in fact, autocratic 

and almost all of them, as this chapter will show were 

eager to promote the efficiency of government, and improve 

the condition of the people. De Tocqueville argues that the 

hrench people were actually incited to revolt by the means 

aken to reheve their hardships and to improve their position 

economically and socially. Be that as it may, it is the 

simple truth that the era of revolution was, in fact, preceded 
by an era of reform. F 

For a movement so general, a common cause must be 

sought It will probably be found in the influence exercised 

upon the minds of all educated people throughout Western 

Europe (and in Russia) by French philosophy. French was 

the universal language of courts and diplomacy. The ideas 

promulgated by the French philosophers were, however 

largely inspired by Locke and other English writers of the 

seventeenth century. Montesquieu (1689-1755) was a fervid 

admirer of England and its political institutions. An 

American publicist has said, and with no more than truth, 

that the British Constitution was to Montesquieu what 

Homer has been to the didactic writers on epic poetry ' 

lo him England was in his own words, ‘ the mirror of political 

liberty. What Montesquieu learnt from England he taught 
to the Continent. 6 


Voltaire’s (1694-1774) admiration was not less sincere 
and not less informed. His Lettres sur Angleterre (17^4) 
publicly burnt by order of the Parliament of Paris, proved 
his admiration. If continental opinion was largely in¬ 
fluenced by English philosophy, it was, indeed, mainly at 
second hand through Montesquieu and Voltaire. The special 
target of Voltaire’s attack was the Church (.Ecrasez Vinfame) 
I he vile thing he wanted to crush was not Christianity 
but the despotism exercised by the Church over freedom of 
thought and expression. For the English Quakers he had 
a profound admiration; for a Church which imposed 
manacles on thought, which burnt or suppressed almost 
every work of distinction produced in France during his 
lifetime, he had nothing but detestation and contempt 
Though an enemy to the Church, Voltaire was a' firm 
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believer in monarchy ; he looked to enlightened kings to 
protect the tender plant of liberty, and by wise reforms to 
improve the condition of the great mass of their subjects. 

Nor did he look in vain. Reform was the watch¬ 
word of the rulers of the eighteenth century. But it 
was to be reform from above : the gift of rulers to their 
people ; and it was wellnigh universal. Between 1750 and 
1777, the Marquis of Pombal carried through a series of 
reforms in Portugal. Charles III had begun, with the aid 
of his minister Tanucci (i 735 ~ 77 )> the work of reform in 
Naples and Sicily, and with the help of Aranda, Campomanes, 
and Florida-Blanca carried it on in Spain (1759-88). Leopold', 
who in 1765 succeeded his father the Emperor Francis I as 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, embodied in a Code which bore his 
name the humane principles of Beccaria. A similar work 
was done by order of his mother Maria Theresa in Milan. 
Catherine II, though a German Princess and a Russian 
Czarina, gave practical application, even in Russia, to the 
advanced ideas of Diderot (1712-84) and the French 
Encyclopaedists. In Denmark, Struensce and Bernstorff 
carried through in the name of their King Charles VII 
(1766-1808), who was himself insane, a number of salutary 
reforms : they curtailed the extravagant privileges of the 
nobles ; established religious toleration and freedom of the 

press; promoted education, and reorganized taxation and 
finance. 

A great King, Gustavus III, saved Sweden (as already 
mentioned) from the fate of Poland. For half a century, 
gustavus hi P r i° r to his accession, a state of anarchy pre- 
I < x 77?^92) DEN va ^ ec * * n Sweden. The Crown was impotent. 

All real power was in the hands of a venal 
aristocracy. But the nobles were divided into factions : 
the more respectable, the Hats, wished to maintain the old 
alliance with France ; the Night-caps looked for support 
to Russia. The one object of Russia in Sweden, as in 
Poland, was by perpetuating anarchy to keep Sweden weak, 
and in 1764 Catherine II concluded with Frederick II of 
Prussia a secret pact to effect her sinister purpose. 

It was foiled by the coup d'etat carried out by Gustavus III 
in 1772. Having re-established the authority of the Crown, 
Gustavus employed it to carry through a large programme 
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Of reforms. He purified the public service, put an end to 

bribery, encouraged mining, agriculture, and industry 

promoted foreign trade, improved education, fostered art 

proclaimed the principle of religious toleration, emancipated 

the press reformed the administration of justice, and 

abolished torture. By a second coup d’etat in 1780 he 

sought to increase the power of the bourgeoisie and the 

peasants at the expense of the nobles, but the latter 

contrived a plot for his assassination, and in 1702 it was 
successfully executed. 

Of the reforming activity of Frederick II in Prussia 
something has been said already. But even he was less 
Joseph 11 typical of the benevolent autocrats than the 

, tt Em P e ‘‘ or Joseph II. The composite character 
of the Hapsburg dominions rendered the task of reform 

particularly difficult, and Joseph’s efforts were more valiant 
than successful, his zeal more conspicuous than his discre¬ 
tion. His methods were in striking contrast to those of his 
brother (and successor) Leopold of Tuscany, one of the 

wisest of the royal reformers, and to those of his mother 
Maria 1 heresa. 


I hat great Queen had carried through a large scheme 
of ecclesiastical reform. She had abolished the Inquisition 

FA,.,. OF THE f, reatly restricted clerical privileges, reduced 
Jesuits the number of Saints days, and had expelled 

the Jesuits. The Jesuit Order had been 
rapidly degenerating and its members had become objects 
of suspicion to most reformers. They had been expelled 
from Sicily by the Duke of Savoy in 1715, from Portugal in 
1759 from France in 1763, from Spain in 1767, and from 
Naples in 1768. But it was of little use to expel the Jesuits 
from this country or that if they could find a refuge else¬ 
where. The Catholic Powers, therefore, brought pressure 
upon the Pope to suppress the whole Order. Clement XIII 
had sought compensation for the anti-clerical policy of the 
great Catholic Powers by threatening to excommunicate 
the Duke of Parma who had followed their lead in his Duchy 
France countered this affront to a Bourbon Prince by seizing 
Avignon, Naples by occupying Benevento, and both joined 
with Spam in demanding from Clement XIII the suppression 
of the Jesuit Order. In 1769 Clement XIII died, and was 
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succeeded in the Papal chair by Clement XIV who, before 
election, had pledged himself to satisfy the great Catholic 
Sovereigns in this matter. After four years’ delay the 
pledge was fulfilled ; the Order was suppressed, and the 
Papacy recovered Avignon and Benevento. Curiously 
enough the Jesuits found a refuge in Prussia and Russia, and 
repaid the hospitality of their benefactors by preaching to 
the Catholic Poles submission to a Calvinist King and an 
Orthodox Empress. Joseph’s ecclesiastical policy went 
much beyond that of his contemporaries. He ordered a 
new translation of the Bible ; published an edict of complete 
toleration ; admitted Protestants and even Jews to public 
offices ; established civil marriage and legalized divorce ; 
he suppressed six hundred convents and converted them 
into barracks and hospitals, and reduced by more than 
50 per cent, the number of monks and nuns. Joseph boldly 
attacked not only the privileges of the clergy but those of 
the feudal nobility. The feudal system still subsisted in 
its integrity, but Joseph emancipated the serfs, abolished 
forced labour, and deprived the feudal lords of all their 
privileges, social, fiscal, and military. He equalized taxation, 
and gave to all classes equality before the law. All this was 
in accord with the most enlightened opinion, if not with the 
universal practice, of his day. 

It was, however, his policy of administrative centralization 
that was particularly resented by his subjects in all parts of 
his heterogeneous empire. Each of the thirteen governments 
into which it was divided had its own administrative, military, 
and judicial system. Joseph attempted to impose upon 
Germans and Magyars, Czechs and Italians, Belgians and 
Poles, one uniform system. German was to be the only 
official language ; Vienna the one capital of a unitary state. 

I he attempt hopelessly failed. With the successful resistance 
of the Belgians a later chapter will deal. The Hungarians 
were not less resolute in opposition : the crown of St. Stephen, 
transferred to Vienna, was sent back to Buda-Pesth, and the 
separate privileges of Hungary were restored. Joseph II was 
under no illusion as to completeness of his failure. The 
epitaph which he composed for his tomb confessed it : ‘ Here 
lies a man who never succeeded in anything.’ 

The reform movement of the eighteenth centurv was, as 
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already stated, largely inspired by French philosophers 
I here is, therefore, irony in the fact that France herself 
France afforded the most conspicuous exception to the 

universal law. Two explanations of the paradox 
suggest themselves, hirst, France had already advanced a 
considerable distance along the path now tardily followed bv 
the reforming autocrats. Secondly, the advanced thinkers 
whose works gave so powerful an impulse to reform elsewhere 
had no influence whatever upon their own government’ 
however much they might have upon society. 

Richelieu, who initiated reform in France, has been charged 
with responsibility for the revolution. In a sense the accusa¬ 
tion is just. He it was who made the first great breach in the 
defences of the feudal regime : he deprived the great nobles 
of their political functions ; but he left his work half-done. 
I he nobles ceased to be governors of provinces ; they ceased 
even to be landlords, but they remained in possession of their 
social privileges. The feudal chiefs having degenerated into 
courtiers, and the peasants having become, in many parts of 
h ranee, owners of the land they tilled, the survival of all the 
irritating incidents of feudal tenure was the more keenly felt 
and the more bitterly resented. If, then, revolution reached 
Trance first, it was not because there was more feudalism in 
Trance than in other continental states, but because there 
was less. Privilege can only be justified by power—wisely 
exercised. Ihe French aristocracy had been deprived of 
power, but had kept their privileges. 

Richelieu and Louis XIV had completed the edifice of 
absolutism in France. The Crown had absorbed all the powers 
of the State, legislative and administrative. The States- 
Gcneral, as we saw, was suppressed altogether ; the Parlements 
deprived of all power of remonstrance. 

Absolutism can be justified only by efficiency. Under 
Louis XV the monarchy ceased to be efficient. Of its failure 

louis xv to r . eta * n ^ 1C pre-eminence of France among the 

nations, enough has been said. It was hope- 
lessly inefficient ciiso a.t home. During the Regency of 
Orleans (1715-23) there was a temporary reaction against the 
system of Louis XIV, but the period is chiefly remarkable for 
the efforts of John Law, a Scottish financier, to redeem France 
from the bankrupt condition to which it had been reduced by 
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the extravagance of Louis XIV. Law was hardly judged by 
contemporaries : those who have witnessed the financial chaos 
of Europe may perhaps judge him more leniently. His prin¬ 
ciples were not entirely unsound : his application of them was 
disastrous. The condition of France was desperate. Crushed 
under a load of debt, committed to an annual expenditure 
double the annual revenue, the State was bankrupt ; trade 
languished ; the people were reduced to dire poverty. Law 
proposed to redeem the debt, to balance the budget, and to 
restore prosperity to trade by a large issue of paper money, 
based not upon a cash reserve but upon the credit of the State. 
He shared the belief of his day that money is wealth. Gold 
and silver are wealth. Paper may serve as money so long as 
people have faith in the credit of those responsible for putting 
it into circulation, but paper money is not in itself wealth, and 
may become worthless. 

Law began (1716) by establishing, with the sanction of the 
government, a private bank, which was a great success. 
Presently it was transformed into a State bank, and began to 
issue notes in ever-increasing quantity. Inflation gave, as it 
generally does, feverish impulse to trade, and still more to 
speculation. In order to reap for the State the profits of the 
‘ boom ’ thus created, Law started the Mississippi Company 
to exploit the recently acquired territory of Louisiana. He 
then bought out several companies trading with Africa and 
the East Indies, and consolidated them in the Company of the 
Indies. The whole country was infected with the speculative 
mania. More and more paper was issued. Shares rose to 
enormous premiums. Then came the inevitable crash. As 
with the South Sea Company in England, the bubble burst. 
Credit collapsed. Shareholders were ruined. Had the bank 
been managed on business lines, had the companies been 
content with modest profits, all might have been well. Law 
had got hold of more than a half-truth ; but the percentage 
of error was sufficient to bring ruin upon himself and upon the 
country. The lesson taught to France by this disaster has 
been learnt only too well. From that day to this the people 
at large have preferred the old stocking to the savings bank, 
and have looked askance at investments except in land. 

In 1723 Louis XV, though only thirteen, was declared of 
age, and for the next twenty years France was ruled by 
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Cardinal Fleury, first as the King’s tutor and then as his 
minister. Fleury was the French counterpart of Walpole : 

fleury an econom ical and orderly administrator and 

a lover of peace. By him France was nursed 
back into convalescence ; but after his death in 1743 the 
fortunes of France were committed, until 1764, to the 
much less capable hands of the King’s mistress, Madame de 
Pompadour. How disastrous was her rule to the power and 
prestige of France abroad we have already seen. Internally 
interest is mainly concentrated (apart from the intellectual 
ferment already noticed) upon the almost continuous conflict 
between the Crown and the Parlements. That conflict turned 
upon three points : finance, religion, and the constitutional 
status and functions of the Parlements. After Fleury’s death 
the public finances were thrown once more into confusion, not 
only by war, but by the gross extravagance of the King and 
the reigning mistress. The Parlement of Paris had no control 
whatever over finance, and could only look on helplessly as 

the country plunged deeper and deeper into the morass of 
insolvency. 

It was on the religious question that for half a century 
King and Parliament were in the sharpest conflict. Jansenism, 
denounced by the Papacy in the Bull Unigenitus (1713), 
and persecuted by the Crown, found stalwart defenders among 
the magistrates of the Parlement. Their championship was 
at least as much political as religious, but the effect was to 
identify Jansenism with opposition to autocracy, and to give 
to its parliamentary champions a quasi-constitutional status. 
In the years i 73°~3 the agitation was widespread. An 
‘ opinion ’ drafted by Paris lawyers contained language to 
which the ears of French Kings were little accustomed : ‘ By 
the Constitution of the Kingdom the Parliaments are the 
senate of the nation ; the sovereign depositors of the laws of 
the State. . . . Laws are essentially conventions between 
those who govern and those who are governed.’ A ‘ senate ' 
in a legislative sense the Parliaments were not, and the 
Council of State were on solid ground in repudiating these 
doctrines as ‘ unconstitutional.’ The lawyers stuck to their 
guns, and the contest between the Crown and Parliament 
continued intermittently until in 1771 it was ended—as far 
as Louis XV was concerned—by a coup d'etat. The magis- 
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trates refused to perform their functions, and so brought the 
administration of justice to a standstill. The King retorted 
by suppressing the Parlements—both in Paris and in the 
provinces—altogether, and setting up entirely new courts of 
justice. Burke had a high opinion of the French Parliaments. 
‘ The noble efforts,' he wrote in 1771, ‘ of that faithful reposi¬ 
tory of the laws, and remembrancer of the ancient rights of 
the people, the Parliament of Paris, in the cause of liberty and 
mankind, have fatally terminated in its own final destruc¬ 
tion. . . 1 The language is perhaps exaggerated, but it 

re-echoes contemporary opinion in England. Moreover, 
oligarchical and unrepresentative as the Parliament of Paris 
was, unconstitutional as were its pretensions, it alone stood 
between France and autocracy. 

One of the first acts of Louis XVI was to restore the 
Parliaments, with results to be considered presently. At 

the time of his accession, Louis XVI was a 
young man of twenty, but he had been for 
four years the husband of Marie Antoinette, the daughter 
of the Empress Maria Theresa. The Queen was a year 
younger than her husband. The new King was an amiable, 
well-intentioned young man ; he fully shared the zeal for 
reform characteristic of the age, and was anxious in every 
way to promote the welfare of his subjects. But he was 
devoid of dignity, irresolute in character, and though simple 
in his tastes and irreproachable in private life, was lacking 
in moral courage and political initiative. Flis young wife 
was a much stronger character, but she was as ignorant as 
she was obstinate, and the influence she exerted over Louis 
was disastrous to them both. 

Yet at the opening of the reign everything promised 
well. The conduct of foreign affairs was committed to 

Vergennes, one of the ablest and most ex¬ 
perienced of French diplomatists ; of internal 
affairs and finance to Turgot. 

‘ Turgot,’ said his colleague Malesherbes, ‘ has the brain of 
Bacon and the heart of l’Hopital.’ ‘ He was one of those 
men,’ said John Morley, ‘ to whom good government is a 

1 Annual Register, 1771, and cf. also French Revolution [Works, 
ch. ii, p. 476), and the concluding passage of the speech on Warren 
Hastings. 

17 
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religion.' A disciple of Voltaire, he was a believer in 
autocracy as the best instrument for reforms, but he was th" 
disciple also of Quesnay and the Physiocrats. the 

It was m the school of the Physiocrats that Adam Smith 
also had graduated. If Voltaire preached freedom of 
thought, the Physiocrats preached freedom of trade AM 
wealth, they held, is derived from the soil; all taxation 
therefore, should fall upon agriculture ; secondary industries 
do not produce wealth, nor do the distributive processes 
and to impose excise and custom duties was, therefore’ 
both futile and mischievous; upon free exchange there 
should be no restraint. Laissez-faire laissez-fasser was their 
formula. With these doctrines Turgot was in complete 
accord. Born in 1727, he had become intendant of Limoges 
in 1761, and had transformed the Limousin, one of the 
poorest provinces, into one of the richest. In 1774 he was 
appointed Controller-General. ^ ^ 


Confronted by the opposition of the aristocracy the 
higher clergy and the lawyers, Turgot found himself rwwer- 
ess to carry through the comprehensive scheme which he 
had outlined to a sympathetic master. He did, indeed do 
something to equalize the burden of taxation, to reform 
fiscal abuses ; he restored national credit; he broke down 
many of the barriers on internal commerce ; he emanci- 
pated industry from medieval shackles; he abolished the 
corvee (forced labour) and reformed the octroi. But what 
he was allowed actually to accomplish was only the fragment 
of a comprehensive scheme. That scheme meant the curtail- 
ment of privileges and exemptions. The privileged classes 
were too strong for him ; rather than accept reform they 
provoked revolution, and after two years of office as Con¬ 
troller-General (1774-6), the only minister who could have 
saved the ancient monarchy of France was dismissed 
though reluctantly, by Louis XVI. • I am,’ wrote Voltaire, 
as one dashed to the ground. Never can we console our¬ 
selves for having seen the golden age dawn and perish. 

My eyes see only death in front of me, now that M. Turgot 
is gone. b 


„,“ nent . indeed, was the death of the old regime. 
_ ith Turgot the last chance for the reformers had gone. 
Ihe day of revolution had dawned. 
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ROUSSEAU 


2 5° 

Of revolution Rousseau was the evangelist. He was 
born at Geneva in 1712, the son of a watchmaker belonging 

a Huguenot family which had found a refuge 
in that free city. Geneva, a small city republic 
governed by a direct democracy of the old Greek type, 
exercised a profound influence upon Rousseau and his 
political speculations. An unhappy childhood in Switzer¬ 
land might have been redeemed by the literary success 
which he quickly attained when he came to Paris. But 
Rousseau was too much of a misanthrope to be mellowed 
by success. With his Discours sur l'origine dc Vinequality 
par mi les hommes (1754) modern socialism was born. His 
Contrat Social, published in 1762, is the gospel of modern de¬ 
mocracy, and provided a text-book for the Revolution of 1789. 
Voltaire described Rousseau’s doctrines, not inaccurately, 
as a ‘ code of anarchy.’ The influence of his teaching was, 
however, profound. To masses of men who felt themselves 
to be restricted and oppressed, socially and financially, by 
the relics of a feudal system which had lost its meaning 
and justification, men who were both credulous in temper 
and wholly inexperienced in affairs, Rousseau preached his 
doctrines of equality and liberty. Into a soil prepared by 
political abuses, social grievances, and economic restraints 
Rousseau flung broadcast the seed of philosophical specula¬ 
tion. It produced an abundant if unwholesome harvest. 

Preceding paragraphs should have sufficiently revealed 
the general causes of the revolution which broke out in 1789 : 
general an autocratic monarchy which had ceased to 

french be efficient ; an aristocracy which had lost 

revolution a p political power, but clung the more tena¬ 
ciously to its social and fiscal privileges ; a Church from 
which the higher classes had been alienated by the teachings 
of philosophy and the lower classes by the pride and luxury 
of the higher ecclesiastics ; 1 a financial system which, while 
laying grievous burdens on the poor and sparing the rich, 
reduced the State to bankruptcy ; finally, a philosophy 
seeking to destroy the faith of the people in the monarchy 
and the Church, but providing no substitute for either. 

Such were the general tendencies noticeable in France 

1 The cures or parish priests were popular with the people whose 
poverty they shared. 
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PART III 

CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Chief 

1776-81. First Ministry of Nccker. 

1 783-7. Ministry of Calonne. 

1787. Assembly of Notables. 

1789. Meeting of States-Gcneral (5th 
May). 

1789. Capture of Bastille (14th July). 

1789. * St. Bartholomew of Property ’ 
(4th August). 

1789. 'March of the Maenads ’ (5th- 
6th October). 

1791. Flight to Varennes (20th June). 

1791. Declaration of Pillnitz (27th 
August). 

1791. New Constitution accepted by 
King. 

1791. Legislative Assembly meets (1st 

October). 

1792. Girondist ministry (March- 

June). 

1792. War v. Austria (20th April). 

1792. Brunswick’s Manifesto (25th 
July). 

1792. Prussia declares war on France. 
1792. Monarchy overthrown (10th 
August). 


Dates 

1792. September massacres. 

1793. Execution of Louis XVI (21st 

January). 

1793 - War with England and Holland 

declared (6th February). 
x 793 - Jacobins in power (June). 

1793. The Terror (September to July 
1794 )- 

1793. Execution of Marie Antoinette 
(16th October). 

1793. Execution of Girondists (31st 

October). 

1794. Execution of Hubert, &c. (24th 

March). 

1794- Execution of Danton, &c. (5th 

April). 

1794. Fall of Robespierre (27th 

July). 

1794. Thcrmidorean reaction. 

1793. The Directory—1799. 

1795. Treaty of Basle. 

1795. Thirteenth VemHmiaire (5th 
October). 

1797. Treaty of Campo-Formio. 

1799. Coup d'etat of 18th Brumaire. 


A LL the symptoms which I have ever met with in 
history previous to great changes and revolutions in 
government now exist and daily increase in France.’ 
So Lord Chesterfield wrote in 1753. Nor was he alone in his 
prediction. John Wilkes was in Paris in 1764 and wrote from 
there to Lord Temple : ' The most sensible men here think 
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that this country is on the eve of a great revolution.’ In the 
following year a General Assembly of the French clergy issued 
a formal condemnation of the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and Diderot, and declared that ‘ the spirit of the century 
seemed to threaten the State with a revolution, which was 
likely to result in general ruin and destruction.’ 

It did ; but the explosion was deferred for a generation 
and might well have been, if not permanently averted, 
rendered much less serious had Louis XVI been strong enough 
to resist the pressure of the reactionaries, and to retain Turgot 
in power. After his dismissal (1776) the old regime, if not the 
monarchy, was doomed. (See pp. 257 f.) 

The actual outbreak of revolution was due to a combina- 


NECKER 


tion of circumstances, no one of which would perhaps have 

sufficed to provoke it. The first was the revolt 
causes ATE °f the English colonies in America. This re¬ 

acted on France in two ways : the Declaration 
of Independence added fresh fuel to the fire lit by the French 
philosophers ; participation in the war against England was 
the last straw which reduced France to bankruptcy. (See 
ch. xxii.) 

On the dismissal of Turgot the King had appointed 
Necker as controller of finance. Necker, most widely known 
neci'er perhaps as the father of Madame de Stael, was 

a Swiss banker, a Calvinist, a shrewd financier, 
but no statesman. Rejecting the physiocratic doctrines of 
Turgot he reverted to those of Colbert and Law. Embar¬ 
rassed by the expenses entailed by intervention in America, 
Necker enforced rigid economy in the Royal Household and 
in Public Administration. Economy, invariably belauded 
in theory, is always in practice unpopular. In 1781 Necker 
published a compte rendu, the first complete statement of 
national finance ever given to the public in France. His 
purpose, wholly admirable, was to show that the financial 
state of the country was fundamentally sound, but that rigid 
economy was essential, and that, in order to achieve it, certain 
gross abuses, mostly connected with pensions to courtiers and 
courtesans, must be stopped. The public, as is always the 
case, neglected the balance-sheet and seized on the abuses, 
and so loud was the outcry that Necker resigned. 

Calonne, who succeeded him, a mere courtier, whose 
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financial methods were those of the gambler, imagined that the 
crisis could be postponed, if not averted, by reckless expendi¬ 
ture met by loans raised at ruinous interest. By 1786, how¬ 
ever, he was at the end of his tether, confessed the truth to 
the King, and sensibly advised that the only hope was to 
revert to Turgot’s system, to abolish fiscal exemptions, 
and to summon the Notables and obtain their assent to the 
curtailment of their privileges. 

The Notables met in February 1787. They absolutely 
refused to abandon the privileges of the Orders to which they 
the notables belonged, but by adroitly turning the tables on 


parliament CaIonne were acclaimed as popular heroes. 

Calonne was dismissed and was succeeded by 
Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, who had led 


the opposition to him. Brienne could do no other than persist 
in the reforms proposed by Calonne. 


The Parlement of Paris registered a series of decrees which 


embodied a large part of Turgot's programme, but refused 
to authorize equality of taxation, declared that the States- 


General alone had the right of imposing fresh taxation, and 
demanded that it should be convoked. After prolonged dis¬ 
putes the King at last gave way, and on 8th August 1788 
summoned the States-General to meet in May 1789. A week 
later the State declared itself bankrupt. Brienne resigned : 
Necker was recalled. 


Carlyle summarized the situation : ‘ It is spiritual Bank- ’ 
ruptcy long tolerated; verging now towards economical 
Bankruptcy and become intolerable.' It was : but in a 
confused situation let this be made clear. Reckless of conse¬ 
quences, the Parlements had initiated revolution rather than 
accept reforms which would have abolished the fiscal exemp¬ 
tions of the privileged Orders. The King, insisting on fiscal 
equality as the one hope of balancing the budget, attempted 
to impose his will on the Parlements—and failed. 

There had been no general election in France for 175 years. 
The excitement caused by the convocation of the States- 

THE general General was immense ; so also was the con- 
election fusion : and both were heightened by the 

prevalence of distress and famine during the 
winter of 1788-9. In Lyons 40,000 silk weavers were 
starving, and much of the violence which accompanied the 
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revolution must be ascribed to the fact that in Paris alone 
there were 120,000 persons destitute and unemployed. 

1 he States-General was opened by the King at Versailles 
on 5th May 1789. It consisted of 1,136 deputies, of whom 270 

THE states- r T e P rese " ted the nobles, 290 the clergy, while the 
general 1 ters ttat, the Communes, to whom by Royal 

Decree double representation had been con¬ 
ceded, had no fewer than 576 delegates. The delegates of all 
the three Estates came to Versailles armed with Cahiers or 
texts of grievances, drawn up by the Electors of all three 
Estates. Ihese Cahiers , still extant, made it abundantly 
clear that autocracy and privilege were from the outset 
doomed. The Third Estate demanded that the States- 
General should henceforth meet regularly ; that taxation 
should be readjusted, and all privileges and exemptions 
abolished , that feudal burdens should be removed # that 
personal liberty should be guaranteed, and offices be open to 
all classes. Nor did the noble or clerical orders offer any 
opposition, on paper, to these demands. 

1 he detailed course of the Revolution may be followed in 

. X| * summary must here 

suffice. 


Hardly had the States-General got to work before the 
1 icrs Etat, defying the King and the other Orders, declared 
themselves the ' National Assembly of France ’ (17th June), 
and were at once joined in their usurpation by the lower 
clergy, and later on, at the urgent instance of the King, by the 
nobles and higher ecclesiastics. 


On 14th July the Parisian mob, having made themselves 
masters of the capital, attacked and captured the Bastille, 

FALL OF THE the £ reat P rison -fortress of Paris, and liberated 
bastille tile few prisoners immured therein. The cap- 

ture of the Bastille, unimportant in itself, was 
immensely significant as symbolic of the termination of the 
old order, and in particular of arbitrary imprisonment and 
the denial of personal freedom. 

‘ How much it is the greatest event that ever happened in 
the world, and how much the best.' Thus did Charles James 
Pox acclaim the fall of the Bastille. Burke, on the contrary, 


I have some paternal preference for the account in Marriott’s 
Remaking of Modern Europe (21st ed.) (Methuen, 1933), chs. ii-vii. 
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was confirmed in his opinion that ' the French have shown 
themselves the ablest architects of ruin that have hitherto 
existed in the world.’ Louis XVI was roused to remark to 
the Due d’Liancourt : ‘ Mais e’est une revolted ‘ Non, Sire,’ 
answered the Duke, ‘ e’est une revolution.’ 

Revolution it was. The capture of the Bastille marked 
the beginning of mob rule in Paris, and the epidemic of dis¬ 
order quickly spread from the capital to the provinces : 
chateaux were burnt, monasteries were sacked, the reign of 
anarchy had begun. 

On 4th August the National Assembly at Versailles, in a 
frenzy of excitement and self-renunciation, adopted a series 

of resolutions abolishing the last relics of 
feudalism : all men were henceforward to be 
equal before the law ; offices to be open to all ; justice to be 
administered gratuitously and impartially ; the last traces 
of serfdom, forced labour, customary services, and all other 
incidents of feudalism abolished ; guilds and corporations 
dissolved ; tithes, annates, pluralities abolished. That 
was the ‘ St. Bartholomew of Property,’ the ‘ extreme 
unction day of feudalism '—in Carlyle’s picturesque phrase. 
One night’s work sufficed to complete the destruction of a 
social system under which France had lived for centuries. 

On 27th August the Assembly published a Declaration 
of the ‘ natural, inalienable rights of man,' among which 

were enumerated, ‘ liberty, property, security,' 
of E man GHTS freedom of conscience and of person, and 

security of property. 

The formulation of abstract principles is not difficult, 
particularly for Frenchmen. The work of destruction, also, 

is easy. ‘ Pigmies,’ as Mirabeau said, 1 can 
constitution destroy, it takes great men to build.' But 

the Assembly had now to embark on the task 
of rebuilding, and Mirabeau himself was the only real 
statesman in that crowd of inexperienced and visionary 
enthusiasts. * He was fitted above all men to ride the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.’ Such is John Morley's 
verdict on him. ‘ Had Mirabeau lived,' says Carlyle, ‘ the 
history of the world and of France had been different.*’ 

That is far from certain ; but none can question the 
accuracy of Mirabeau’s own prediction : ‘ When I am 
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gone . . . the miseries I have held back will burst from all 
sides on France. I carry in my heart the death-dirge of 
the French monarchy. They will fight over its corpse.' 
Mirabeau died on 2nd April 1791. 

Meanwhile, much had happened. The Assembly had 
‘ made ’ a new constitution. Arthur Young, like Burke 
poured scorn upon this task. ‘ Making the Constitution! 
which is a new term they have adopted, as though a Con¬ 
stitution were a pudding, to be made from a receipt.’ Your 
typical Englishman is as mistrustful of ‘made’ constitutions 
as he is of ‘ made ’ dishes. Mirabeau would fain have seen 
France follow the example of England and establish a Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy, advised by a body of ministers 
responsible to the Legislature. But political philosophy, 
notably Montesquieu’s, decreed a complete separation 
between the Executive and the Legislature, and accordingly 
the Assembly decided that ministers should be excluded from 
the Legislature, which was to consist of a single Chamber 
of 745 deputies. The judicial system was thoroughly over¬ 
hauled. The old Parliament of Paris, and with it many 
grave abuses, were abolished ; and the administration of 
criminal and civil justice was reorganized on excellent lines, 
only vitiated by the gross blunder of making the judges 
elective. Local government was also completely reorgan¬ 
ized. The Provinces were abolished, and carried with 
them into the abyss much of the history of France. The 
whole country was symmetrically divided up into eighty- 
three Departments, and these were subdivided into districts, 
cantons, and communes (municipalities). In each there 
was to be an elective council. The Church became a depart¬ 
ment of the State ; tithes were abolished, religious houses 
suppressed, all Church property ‘ nationalized,’ and the 
clergy were compelled to take an oath of allegiance to the 
new order. Half of them refused, and so created the non¬ 
juror schism. 


Much of the work had been done under immediate 
pressure from the clubs and the populace of Paris. On 

assumes CON- 5th 0ctober * 7^9 a huge m °b, headed by a 
tuol of the band of frenzied women (Carlyle’s ‘March of 

i<i£\ olu 1 ion t j ie M aena d s •) had marched out to Versailles, 
and dragged the King and the royal family, virtually as 
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prisoners, back with them to Paris. The National Assembly 
followed the King, and thus the control of the revolution 
passed into the hands of the worst elements in the capital. 
On 20th June 1791 the King and his family attempted to 
escape to Metz, but were stopped at Varennes and brought 
back to Paris. 

The Republicans, led by Danton and Robespierre, de¬ 
manded the deposition of the King, but, though suspended, 

he was reinstated on taking an oath to main- 
republicans tain the new Constitution (21th September). 


On 30th September the National (or Con¬ 
stituent) Assembly, after passing a renunciatory decree that 
none of its members should be eligible for re-election, 
dissolved itself. 

The new Assembly, known as the Legislative, met on 
1st October. The self-abrogating folly of its predecessor 

had once more committed the destinies of 

yj,p L£Ci jsla ^ 

tive assembly France to men—mostly young lawyers— 

wholly without experience. Of the several 
groups in the new Chamber the most prominent were the Giron- 
dins, thus designated because its leaders mostly came from 
the south-western district of the Gironde. Wholly lacking in 
experience of affairs they took classical republicanism as 
their model, but they were brilliantly gifted, especially with 
powers of oratory. In March 1792 the King formed a 
Girondist Ministry. They came in with the determination 
‘ to make all tyrants tremble on their thrones of clay,’ and 
as a first step to that end induced the King to declare war 
on Austria (20th April 1792). 

The European Powers could not ignore events in France. 
Louis XVI was not merely a King, but the brother-in-law 
Europe of the Emperor Leopold II. The National 

revolution Assembly bad asserted the rights—not merely 

of Frenchmen but of man. Ardent republicans 
were anxious to enforce them universally ; and in the 
borderlands, notably in the Austrian Netherlands and the 
Ecclesiastical Electorates on the Rhine, the soil was well 
prepared for the reception of revolutionary seed. More¬ 
over, the French nobles (the Emigres) who had fled from 
France urged the German sovereigns to intervene on behalf 
not only of the French King, but of the monarchical order. 
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By a declaration issued from Pillnitz (August 1791) the 
Emperor Leopold and Frederick William II, while refusing 
the intervention urged by the Emigres, threatened concerted 
action against France. In April 1792 the Girondins retorted 
by an attack upon the Austrian Netherlands. The French 
troops fled in panic and murdered their generals. ‘ You 
maiched out like madmen/ wrote Dumouriez in anger, ‘ and 
you ran home like fools.’ The Parisian mob, inflamed by 
the failure of French arms, burst into the Tuileries (20th June) 
and compelled the King to don the red cap of liberty. The 
moderates, led by the Marquis de Lafayette, rallied in defence 
ol the King and Queen, but the attack upon them was 
renewed, and on 10th August the Assembly, terror-stricken 
in face of the mob, decreed the suspension of the monarchy. 

Prussia had joined Austria on 25th June ; the allies having 
crossed the Rhine captured Verdun and advanced on Paris. 

daxton At . Ieast half France sympathized with the 

objects they came to achieve. Danton, who 
after iotli August became virtually dictator of France, having 
struck terror into the hearts of his opponents by the September 
massacres, 1 threw himself with splendid energy into the task 
of organizing the national defence. The advance of the allies 
was checked at Valmy (20th September); the French took the 
offensive, and before the winter of 1792-3 closed in, the armies 
of the French Republic were in possession of Belgium, Savoy, 

and Nice, and had established a firm grip upon the Middle 
Rhine. 

Meanwhile, the Legislative dissolved itself and summoned 
a National Convention, which met on 21st September,formally 

execution OF P roc / ime d ^ RepubHc and resolved to bring 
Louis xvi the King to trial. The Girondists would have 

interposed delay by taking a plebiscite on his 
fate, but the trial began on nth December ; by the middle of 
January the mob became impatient and demanded the ‘ death 
of the tyrant. Louis was found guilty by a narrow majority 
on 18th January, and executed on the 21st. He was no tyrant; 
but though personally well-meaning he was wholly lacking in 
initiative, and was unequal to the crisis he was called upon 
to face. Robespierre, now rapidly advancing to the leader- 

1 The number of victims was variously estimated from 2,000 to 
10,000. 
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ship of the Jacobins, justified the judicial murder of the King 
on the ground that ‘ Louis must die in order that France may 
live.’ The dilemma was imaginary, and posterity has en¬ 
dorsed the verdict of Charles James Fox : ‘ A most revolting 
act of cruelty and injustice.' 

On 1st February 1793 the French Republic declared war 
on England and Holland, and a month later on Spain. Pitt 

would have kept England out of the war if lie 
Europe could, but in the autumn of 1792 the French 

Republic had declared itself the enemy of 
all peoples who declined to dethrone their ‘ crowned 
usurpers ’ ; had violated the public law of Europe by 
declaring open the navigation of the Sclield, and by 
the occupation of Belgium had touched England on her 
tenderest spot. Never has England witnessed unmoved an 
attack upon the Low Countries by a great continental Power. 
The murder of Louis XVI, though not giving England any 
excuse for intervention, filled up (so many Englishmen held) 
the cup of French iniquities. 

The real ground for intervention was stated by Burke : 

‘ No Monarchy, limited or unlimited, nor any of the old 
Republics, can possibly be safe as long as this strange, name¬ 
less, wild, enthusiastic thing is established in the centre of 

Europe. ... It is with an armed doctrine that we are at 
war.' 

The war between England and France continued without 
a break from 1793-1801, and was resumed in 1803 i hut not 
until the beginning of the Peninsular War (1808) did England 
play any considerable or continuous part in the military 
operations on the European Continent. The war at sea was 
continuous, and we were fighting France directly or indirectly 
in the West Indies and the East Indies, in Egypt, in Syria, 
and in South Africa. On the Continent coalitions against 
France were formed, broken up, and reformed ; battles were 
fought and won ; treaties concluded—but it were tedious, 
(except for the military historian) and for the purpose of this 
book unnecessary, to follow these things in detail. In 1795 
the French Republic concluded at Basle a series of treaties 
with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with Prussia, and with 
Spain. The last purchased peace by the cession ot San 
Domingo, while Prussia ceded to France her provinces to the 
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west of the Rhine, and for ten years took no further part in 
the war. In return for the Rhine frontier France agreed to 
compensate Prussia, at the expense, of course, of German 
princes, to the east of the river. 

Two years later (1797) the French Republic concluded the 
Treaty of Campo-Formio with Austria. Austria acquiesced 
in the retention of the Rhine frontier by France, and definitely 
ceded to her the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium), receiving in 
compensation, Salzburg, a slice of Bavaria, and the territories 
of the Republic of Venice east of the Adige, with Istria and 
Dalmatia. The Venetian territory west of the Adige went to 
the Cisalpine Republic, a new State carved out in North Italy 
by Napoleon, and now including the Valtellina, Lombardy, 
Modena, and the northern part of the Papal States. France 
itself retained the Ionian Isles and the Venetian settlements 


on the Albanian coast, for purposes presently to be revealed. 

Meanwhile much had happened in France. The Republic 
devoured its own children one after another. ‘ The guillo- 

the terror tine ’’ as Carl y le sa Y s > ‘ e ets always a quicker 

motion as other things are quickening.’ A 

revolutionary tribunal was set up in March 1793, and the 

Committee of Public Safety in April. Its leading members 

were Robespierre and his immediate colleagues, Couthon and 

St. Just; Carnot, the organizer of war ; and Billaud-Varennes 

and Collot d'Herbois, the organizers of the Terror. 

France was in the grip of the Terror for twelve months, 

from September 1793 to September 1794. Among its earlier 

victims were the Queen Marie Antoinette (executed on 16th 

October), and the Girondist leaders — those ineffectual 


idealists who were executed on 31st October. The autumn of 
1793 saw the Royalist rising in La Vendee stamped out in 
blood. Then came the turn of the various sections of the 


Terrorists themselves. With the help of the Dantonists, 
Robespierre fust dealt with the extremists, led by Hebert, 
who with his friends was sent to the guillotine in March 1794. 
Having thus disposed of the extreme Left, Robespierre next 
turned upon Danton and the moderates, who in April shared 
Hebert’s fate. Then at last all parties, knowing not when 
the next blow would fall, combined to destroy the destroyer, 
and at the end of July, Robespierre and his comrades fell 
victims to the monster they had themselves set up. The 
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THE 

DIRECTORY 


Jacobin Club in Paris was closed in November. The terror 
was ended. How a small and not compact minority was 
for so long able to impose its will upon France is one of 
the enigmas of history. Its overthrow was welcomed by the 
vast majority of French citizens. ‘ Oui, il y a un Dieu,’ 
said a Parisian artisan as he gazed upon the dead features 
of Robespierre. France re-echoed the sentiment. 

In 1795 the Republic concluded peace with Prussia and 
Spain on highly favourable terms, and, victorious over its 

enemies on both wings at home, attempted to 
establish a settled government in France, by 
promulgating the Constitution of the year III. 
The Executive was vested in a Directory of five members, 
and, profiting by previous blunders, a two-chamber legislature 
was set up. But the Directorial Constitution had weaknesses 
of its own. With the help of a young Corsican gunner and 
his ‘ whiff of grapeshot,’ the Republic successfully suppressed 
the insurrection of 13th Vendemiaire (5th October 1795), pro¬ 
moted by a coalition of reactionaries and extremists ; but in 
1799 the Directory itself succumbed to a coup d’etat effected 
by the gunner who had saved it in 1795. ‘ We have done 

with the romance of the Revolution,’ said Buonaparte ; 1 we 
must now begin its history/ 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE RISE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE (1705-1807) 

Chief Dates 


1796. Italian campaign. 

1797. Treaty of Campo-Eormio. 

1798. Egyptian expedition. 

1798. Nelson's victory of the Nile 
(1st August). 

1798. Roman Republic. 

1799. Parthenopean Republic. 

1799. Coup d'ttat of 18th Brumaire 
(9th November). 

1799. The Consulate. 

1799. Second Coalition. 

1800. Battle of Marengo (14th 

June). 

1800. Battle of Hohenlinden (3rd 
December). 

1800. The Armed Neutrality 

(December). 

1801. Treaty of Lundville. 

1801. The Concordat. 

1802. Treaty of Amiens. 

1803. Renewal of war between Eng¬ 

land and France. 

1803. Hanover occupied by Mortier. 

1804. Napoleon becomes Emperor of 

the French. 


1S05. Napoleon becomes King of 
Italy. 

1805. War of Third Coalition. 

1805. Mack capitulates on the Ulm 
(20th October). 

1805. Trafalgar (21st October). 

1805. Austerlitz (3rd December). 

1805. Ireaties of Schonbrunn and 

Pressburg (December). 

1806. Joseph Buonaparte King of 

Naples ; Louis of Holland. 

1806. Confederation of the Rhine 
(June). 

1806. Battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
(October). 

1806. Napoleon in Berlin. Berlin 
Decree (November). 

1806. Napoleon in Warsaw 

(December). 

1807. Battles of Eylau (8th Febru¬ 

ary), Friedland (14th June). 

1807. Treaties of Tilsit (July). 

1807. Portugal occupied by Junot 
(November). 

1807. Milan Decrees (December). 


T HE coup d’etat of 18th Brumaire was greeted 
with general approbation in France. It meant the 
overthrow of the Directory, but no one mourned its 
disappearance. It meant the end of the Republic; but 
France was not really republican at heart. It meant the 


THE 18TH 
BRUMAIRE 

augurate 


advent of Imperialism, but that was not yet 
perceived. Almost all parties had some ground 
for believing that the coup d’etat would in- 
a new era satisfactory to their several interests. 
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and hopeful for the realization of their divergent aims. 
The moderate republicans fondly supposed that it might 
give them the ‘ Liberty ’ repeatedly promised by one party 
after another in the preceding decade, but never yet realized 
in practice ; the Royalists saw in Buonaparte a second 
Monk and regarded the coup d’etat as a step toward the 
restoration of the Bourbons ; the great mass of French 
citizens hoped that it might put an end to a period of turmoil 
and confusion, and restore order and prosperity to a dis¬ 
tracted country. Many hopes were shattered during the 
months that followed. The whole harvest was reaped by 
the successful general whose advent Burke had with remark¬ 
able acumen predicted in 1790—‘ the man who, possessing 
the true spirit of command, shall draw the eyes of all men 
upon himself.’ ‘ The moment in which that event shall 
happen,’ added Burke, ‘ the person who really commands 
the army is your master ; the master (that is little) of your 
king, the master of your assembly, the master of your whole 
republic.’ Another prediction uttered at the same time by 
Burke is not less remarkable : ‘ If the present project of a 
Republic should fail, all securities to a moderate freedom fail 
with it. All the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism 
are removed ; in so much that if monarchy should ever again 
obtain an entire ascendancy in France under this or any other 
dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at 
setting out by the wise and virtuous counsels of the Prince, 
the most completely arbitrary power that ever appeared on 
earth.’ 

The rise to fame of the young soldier who thus became 
master of the French Republic had been astonishingly 
rapid. Born in 1769 at Ajaccio in Corsica, he was educated 
at the military schools of Brienne and Paris. He thought 
at one time of entering the service of the English East India 
Company where ‘ gunners were better appreciated than in 
France,’ but he remained in Corsica until the island declared 
itself independent of the French Republic (1793), when he 
betook himself to France, posed as a Jacobin, and greatly 
distinguished himself as a gunner at the siege of Toulon. 
A post was then found for him in the War Office, and his 
signal service to the Republic in the insurrection of 13th 
Vcnd6miaire was rewarded by his appointment to the 
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command of the army in Italy. This rapid promotion 
coincided with his marriage to Josephine Beauharnais, but 
he owed it less to the social influence which his marriage 
gave him, than to Carnot’s quick perception of the amazing 
military capacity of his subordinate. 

In March 1796 Buonaparte arrived at Nice to take up 
his command. He entered Italy with the usual republican 
catchwords on his lips, but with no idea of ‘ liberation ’ in 
his mind. His avowed object was, by the spoliation of the 
Lombard cities, to replenish the exhausted treasury at 
Paris, to improve the strategical position of France in the 
conflict with Austria, and to attach his soldiers to his own 
person. To troops marching barefooted, half-starved, ill¬ 
armed, he held out glittering hopes : ‘ Soldiers, you are 

starving and in rags; Government is in arrears with your 
pay and has nothing to give you. ... I am about to lead 
you into the most fertile plains in the world ; fruitful pro¬ 
vinces and large cities will soon lie at your mercy ; there 
you will find honour, profit, and wealth. . . . Have you the 
needful courage and perseverance ? ’ 

Led by a great general they quickly proved that they 
had, and a brilliantly successful campaign enabled their 
commander to conclude a series of treaties with the King 
of Sardinia (May 1796), with the Dukes of Modena and 
Parma (May), with Ferdinand, King of the Two Sicilies, 
and with Pope Pius VI (June), and finally with Austria (as 
we have seen) at Campo-Formio in October 1797. 

When Buonaparte marched into Italy in 1796 he found 
that country divided into a dozen separate states with 

condition little or nothing in common between them. 
of italy Austrian influence was predominant in Northern 

Italy: Hapsburgs ruled in Lombardy (the 
Milanese) and in the Duchies of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Mantua ; the Two Sicilies and the Duchy of Parma were in 
the possession of the Spanish Bourbons ; Venice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and San Marino retained their republican forms ; 
the House of Savoy ruled as Kings of Sardinia over that 
island and Savoy and Piedmont, while the whole of Central 
Italy was still in the grip of the Papacy. Buonaparte had 
a genuine sentiment for Italy ; he was the first to conceive 
the idea of a United Italy. Before his first campaign was 
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over he had begun, by establishing client republics dependent 
upon France, the reorganization of that distracted country. 
Before his career closed at Waterloo he had accomplished 
a great work there. 1 Contemporary Italians may have 
regarded him as a scourge, but even Mazzini (much as he 
detested ‘ tyrants ') saw in him a healthy scourge. For the 
corrupt courts he invaded, and the petty princedoms he 
overthrew, we can spare neither sympathy nor regrets. 
To Napoleon’s work for Italy, however, we shall refer 
presently. 2 

To return to Campo-Formio. Important in virtue of 
its provisions, that treaty is important also as marking the 
entrance of Napoleon upon the political stage. He was 
beginning to act not as the servant of a tottering Republic, 
but as an independent conqueror. ‘ Do you suppose,’ he 
wrote to Miot (May 1797), ‘ that I triumph in Italy for the 
glory of the lawyers of the Directory, a Carnot or a Barras ? 
Do you suppose that I mean to found a Republic ? What 
an idea ! A republic of thirty millions of people ! With 
our morals, our vices ! How is such a thing possible ? The 
nation wants a chief, a chief covered with glory, not theories 
of government, phrases, ideological essays that the French 
do not understand. They want some playthings ; that will 
be enough ; they will play with them and let themselves 
be led, always supposing they are cleverly prevented from 
seeing the goal toward which they are moving.* 

But the pear in Paris was not yet ripe, and Buonaparte 
knew how to wait. Whether he was the principal author of 

the coup d'etat of 17th Fructidor (4th September 
1 797) ^ ls impossible to say ; but there is no 
doubt that he approved of and promoted it, and in the end 
reaped from it the largest share of advantage. It prepared 
the way for Brumaire. Brumaire made him one of three 
consular triumvirs. But he heartily despised the fantastic 
structure built by Sieyes. ‘ Sieyes,’ he said, * put shadows 
on every side ; shadows of legislative power, shadows of judi¬ 
ciary power, shadows of a government. It required a sub- 


BRUMAIRE 


1 For details of intermediate stages see Marriott : Matters oj 
Modern Italy (Oxford, 1931), cli. ii; and Driault: NapoUon en Italic 
(Paris, 1906). 

a Infra, Chapter XXX. 
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stance somewhere, and in faith I put it there.' He did. 
The ' Grand Elector ’ of Sieyes’s scheme was transformed into 
a ‘ First Consul,’ with powers over both the Executive and 
the Legislature, which made him complete master of the 
State. In 1802 Napoleon (as we now begin to call him) was 
confirmed in the consulate for life with the right to nominate 
his successor, and in 1804 he assumed the Imperial Crown. 

Before the establishment of the Empire many things had 
happened outside the borders of France. To these events 
brief reference must now be made. 

In less than a month after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Campo-Formio Napoleon was gazetted to the command of 
the ‘ army of England.’ He accepted it with a mental 
reservation. Not that he doubted that England was the 
enemy, but that he had his own views as to the most hopeful 
method of attack. ‘ This little Europe,’ he said to Bourri- 
enne, ‘ offers too contracted a field. One must go to the East 
to gain power and fame. ... I am willing to inspect the 
northern coast to see what can be done ; but if, as I fear, the 
success of a landing in England should appear doubtful, I 
shall make my Army of England the Army of the East, and 
go to Egypt.’ 

An inspection of the northern coast confirmed his view 
that the blow against England should be struck in Egypt. 
England had never, down to that time, exhibited the faintest 
concern about Egypt. But Napoleon, from the first, had 
regarded it as the nerve centre of the British Empire. ‘ Really 
to destroy England we must make ourselves masters of Egypt.' 
Thus had he written in August 1797 : hence his insistence on 
the acquisition of the Ionian Isles. ‘ Corfu, Zante, and 
Cephalonia are of more value to us than all Italy. . . . They 
make us masters both of the Adriatic and the Levant.’ But 
their chief value in his eyes were as stepping-stones to Egypt. 
Egypt was valuable as a stepping-stone to India. 

In April 1798 Napoleon was nominated to the command 
of the Army of the East. When his troops embarked at 
Toulon he addressed them thus : ‘You are a wing of the Army 
of England.’ So he regarded the expedition. 

Malta was occupied without resistance from its owners the 
Knights of St.John (10th June 1798), and on 1st July Napoleon 
landed his troops in Egypt. Before the end of the month lie 
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was master of Egypt. But Nelson and the English fleet were 
on his track ; on 1st August the French fleet was annihilated 

in the battle of the Nile; Napoleon’s position 
expedition became exceedingly precarious, and though 

he made a brilliant expedition into Syria, and 
inflicted a series of defeats upon the Turks, he was quick 
to perceive that the English command of the sea made his 
victories barren. Moreover, news from Paris convinced him 
that the pear was ripe ; so, leaving Egypt to Kleber (25th 
August 1799), he evaded the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
and reached Paris on 16th October. On 9th November Brum- 
aire made him master of France. 

Meanwhile, during Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, Pitt had 
formed the Second Coalition against France. England, Aus¬ 
tria, and Russia were the chief parties to it, 
coaution* D but Turkey, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal also 

joined. Prussia still stood conspicuously aloof. 
In 179S the Directory, even without Napoleon, stood its 
ground in Southern Italy ; Naples was organized as the 
Parthenopean Republic, and the Roman Republic was re¬ 
established. In 1799, however, the Austro-Russian armies 
compelled the French to evacuate the whole of Italy except 
Genoa, while on the Upper Rhine the Austrians were equally 
successful. But a great victory won by Massena in September 
1799 drove Russia out of the war ; in 1800 Napoleon’s great 
victory at Marengo (14th June) entirely restored the position 
in Italy, and seconded by Moreau’s victory at Ilohenlinden 
brought Austria once again to her knees. In February 
1801 Napoleon dictated to Austria the Treaty of Luneville. 
Ferdinand of Naples, now confined to Sicily, also made his 
peace with Napoleon, having agreed to exclude British vessels 
from his harbours, and to cede to Napoleon the maritime 
districts of Tuscany (the Stalo degli Presidi) for the augmenta¬ 
tion of a future Kingdom of Etruria. 

Great Britain was again left alone to confront Napoleon. 
Moreover, the Czar Paul of Russia, an ardent admirer of 
Napoleon, revived the Armed Neutrality—a combination 
between Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, directed 
against England’s sea-power (December 1800). But the 
assassination of the Czar and Nelson’s brilliant victory at 
Copenhagen (2nd April 1801) combined to break up this 
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dangerous league ; in September 1801 the French agreed to 
evacuate Egypt, and in 1802 England and Prance concluded 
the Treaty of Amiens—the only peace-treaty concluded 
between the two Powers during the whole series of wars 
from 1793 to 1814. The terms of the treaty were, on balance, 
highly favourable to England, but as the peace proved to be 
no more than a brief and hollow truce, it is superfluous to 
enumerate them. In May 1803, on Napoleon's refusal to 
meet the demands which in the interests of Europe, no less 
than in her own, England made upon him, England again 
declared war. 


Napoleon, meanwhile, had taken in hand the stupendous 
task of reorganizing the institutions of France, and building 
THF up afresh the fabric of social order. The lines 

Napoleonic on which France was rebuilt afforded further 

proof of the accuracy of Burke's prediction. 
Nor was Burke alone in his sagacity. Mirabeau, too, had 
expressed the view that ‘ several years of absolute govern¬ 
ment could not have done so much for royal authority as this 
one year of Revolution. . . . This equal surface facilitates the 
exercise of power.’ Napoleon used those facilities to the full. 
All power was concentrated in his own hands. The wholesale 
application of the principle of election had landed France in 
chaos. It was now abandoned. The control of local govern¬ 
ment, of education, of the press, was vested in a centralized 
State. By the Corcordat of 1801 Napoleon made peace with 
the Church which, with the goodwill of the Papacy, took its 
appropriate place in the ordered autocracy of Napoleon. 
All the taxes were levied by controllers appointed from Paris, 
to the material advantage of the taxpayers and the Treasury. 
The establishment of the Bank of France restored financial 


confidence. The new University of France gave to education 
the uniformity and rigidity which still characterize it. 
The Judiciary, like the Legislature, was subordinated to the 
Executive, and the laws of France were embodied in a series 


of Codes, which, based upon the most enlightened ideas of the 
prerevolutionary reformers, have supplied models to a great 
part of continental Europe. Thus did France exchange the 
‘ Liberty ’ of the Republic for efficiency under the Empire. 
With the principle of ‘ Equality ' Napoleon had less quarrel. 
Recognizing that even equalitarians are not averse to decora- 
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TRAFALGAR 


tions, Napoleon instituted the Legion of Honour, but he was 
scrupulously careful by insisting on ‘ equality of opportunity * 
to keep all careers open to talent, and thus to enlist the best 
brains in the service of the State. 

Meanwhile, the renewal of the war compelled him to con¬ 
centrate all his energies upon a final attempt to bring England 

to her knees. He thought to accomplish this 
in two ways : by the direct invasion of England, 
and by ruining her trade. To effect the former object he 
mobilized a great army at Boulogne during the winter of 
1804-5, and constructed a flotilla of flat-bottomed boats to 
transport it to the English shore. But to do this he must 
obtain at least temporary command of the Channel. The 
great naval campaign of 1805 was designed to this end. Sir 
Robert Calder’s victory over Villeneuve off Cape Finisterre on 
22nd July 1805 dissipated all hope of achieving it. The 
elaborately planned campaign ended with Nelson’s great 
victory at Trafalgar on 21st October. That victory was 
finally decisive ; it destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, 
established the complete ascendancy of Great Britain at sea, 
and, above all, compelled Napoleon to fall back upon a policy 
which ultimately united the whole of Europe against him, and 
brought about his final defeat. 

Napoleon’s assumption of the Imperial Crown of France 
(December 1804), and still more the assumption of the 

Crown of Italy (May 1805), gave bitter offence 
at Vienna, and hardly less at St. Petersburg. 

Pitt, therefore, was able in 1805 to bring both 
Austria and Russia into the Third Coalition with England. 
Gustavus IV of Sweden also joined it. But before the end 
of the year, Napoleon had broken it into fragments. He 
had instantly apprehended the significance of Calder’s 
victory. All idea of invading England was abandoned, and 
before the end of August the Boulogne army was on the 
march toward Vienna. On 2nd December Napoleon inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the combined armies of Austria and 
Russia at Austerlitz in Moravia, and on the 28th he dictated 
to Austria the terms of the Treaty of Pressburg. 

Hitherto Napoleon had spared Austria. He now deter¬ 
mined to crush her. She was compelled to recognize Napoleon 
as King of Italy, and cede to him Venetia, with the Adriatic 
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Provinces in Istria and Dalmatia ; large territorial con¬ 
cessions were also made to Napoleon’s allies, Bavaria and 
Wiirtemburg, elevated by Napoleon to the rank of kingdoms, 
and to the Grand Duchy of Baden. In all, Austria lost 
3,000,000 subjects, and was geographically cut off from 
contact with Italy and Switzerland and from access to the 
Rhine. 

More than that. Napoleon had now decided to complete 
the reconstitution of Germany. It was overdue. The 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era constitutes 
germany N AND a stage in the evolution of modern Germany 

not less important than in the evolution of 
modern Italy or modern France. Modern Germany is, 
indeed, even more directly than modern Italy, the creation 
of Napoleon. 

In 1792 when France declared war on ‘ the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia,’ Germany consisted of about 360 
Sovereign States—Kingdoms, Duchies, Electorates, Arch¬ 
bishoprics and Bishoprics, Free Cities, and what not. The 
Treaties of Basle, Campo-Formio, and Luneville had revealed 
the naked truth of a ‘ rotten ' situation. The two leading 
Powers—the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollern—intensely 
jealous of each other, showed themselves equally indifferent 
to the fate of Germany as a whole. Each was intent solely 
on promoting its own territorial and dynastic interest : if 
France obtained its Rhine frontier the Austrian and Prussian 
Sovereigns must find compensation at the expense of the 
lesser States and princes. The secondary Powers, such as 
Bavaria and Baden, were equally intent upon territorial 
aggrandizement, and quite ready to obtain it by the help 
of France, and to accept the suzerainty of France in place 
of that of the Emperor. Napoleon’s policy was to accentuate 
the jealousy of the leading Powers, to pose as the champion 
of the lesser princes, and having secured a ‘ scientific frontier ’ 
for France, and given the coup de grace to the phantom 
Empire founded by Pope Leo III, to stand forth himself 
as a second Charlemagne. 

The first stage in this process was marked by the Act 
of Mediation (1803). By this Act the States of the 
Empire were reduced in number by more than half. The 
Imperial Cities were reduced from fifty-one to six, and all 
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the Ecclesiastical States, except one, were suppressed. 
Prussia, having been compelled to relinquish about 1,000 
square miles of territory to the west of the Rhine, gained 
nearly 5,000 square miles to the east of it, mainly at the 
expense of the bishoprics of Munster, Hildesheim, and 
Paderborn, and several free cities. Bavaria similarly sur¬ 
rendered 4,000 square miles on the west of the Rhine and 
gained 6,000 miles in the heart of South Germany—mostly 
ecclesiastical lands. And so on. 1 


The terms imposed upon Austria in the Treaty of Press- 
burg, and upon Prussia in that of Schonbrunn carried the 
the confed- process a stage further. The time had now 
Eration of come for Napoleon's crowning act in the 
inn kh nl reconstitution of Germany. On 17th July the 

Treaty of the Confederation of the Rhine was signed in Paris. 
The Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg (Kings by grace of 
Napoleon), the Elector of Baden, the Archbishop of Regens¬ 
burg (Ratisbon), the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, with 
nine lesser princes, definitely renounced their allegiance to 
the Empire, accepted the protection of Napoleon, as 
President of the Rhine Confederation, and pledged them¬ 
selves to support him with an army of 63,000 men, trained 
by French officers. To all intents and purposes Napoleon 
had become Emperor of Germany. 

Only the final step remained. On 1st August the Emperor 
of the French announced that he ‘ no longer recognized the 
existence of the Germanic Constitution, while acknow¬ 


ledging the absolute sovereignty of each of the (German) 
Princes.' On 6th August, the Emperor Francis formally re¬ 
nounced the title of Holy Roman Empire, and thus, after 
an existence of 1,006 years, that hoary anachronism at last 
came to a dishonoured end. With an intelligent anticipation 
of coming events, Francis had in 1804 assumed the brand- 
new but not inappropriate title of Emperor of Austria. 

Then came the turn of Prussia. After ten years of shame¬ 
ful neutrality Prussia was at last stung, by the humiliations 
heaped upon her by Napoleon, into a most ill-timed demon¬ 
stration of independence, and on the eve of Austerlitz 


1 Details will be found in Fisher: Napoleonic Statesmanship, 
Germany (Oxford, 1903), chs. ii, iii, and more briefly in Marriott and 
Robertson: Evolution of Prussia (Oxford, 1915), ch. vi. 
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presented an ultimatum to Napoleon. But she was too 
late to fight. After dictating the Treaty of Pressburg to 

hp nnwMFAi 1 Austria ' Na P° leon dictated that of Schonbrunn 
of Prussia to Prussia. Prussia was compelled to cede 

Anspach to Bavaria, to accept Hanover from 
Napoleon, and to close the ports of North Germany to English 
ships and commerce. Thus did Napoleon bring Frederick 
William of Prussia into the humiliating position of an 
unwilling receiver of stolen goods. 

Then, without a word to Prussia. Napoleon tossed back 
Hanover to England. This culminating insult was too 
much even for King Frederick William. On 1st October 
1807 he declared war on France, and a fortnight later 
(14th October) Napoleon inflicted a crushing defeat upon one 
Prussian army at Jena, and Davoust defeated another at 
Auerstadt. At a single blow, the field army of Prussia was 
annihilated : strongly garrisoned fortresses, one after another, 
capitulated with hardly a show of fight to the French, and! 
on 27th October, the Emperor made a triumphal entry into 
Berlin. 

From Berlin (21st October) Napoleon issued the first of 
the series of Decrees establishing the Continental Blockade, 

the derlin a device designed to bring England to her 
decrees knees. From Berlin he marched into Poland, 

where he was enthusiastically acclaimed as the 
liberator of the country, and from Warsaw marched on to 
dispose of Russia, who was still keeping the field despite 
Austerlitz. After a severe defeat at Friedland (14th June) the 
Czar Alexander asked for an armistice. Napoleon granted it, 
and on 25th June the two Sovereigns met in a floating pavilion 
moored in the middle of the Niemen, and there the bargain 
was struck. Prussia was to be dismembered ; England to be 
crushed and ruined ; Napoleon and Alexander were to 
divide the world between them. The details were embodied 
in the Treaty of Tilsit (7th July) by which Russia agreed to 
recognize the Napoleonic Kingdoms of Naples, Holland, 
and Westphalia, the Confederation of the Rhine, and the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, under the King of Saxony. 
Prussia (who was no party to the treaty) was to be deprived 
of her Polish acquisitions made since 1772, and all her pro¬ 
vinces west of the Elbe. Russia was also secretly promised 
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Finland (from Sweden) and Moldavia and Wallachia (from 
Turkey). Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal were to be 
forced into war with England. 

Prussia incidentally was to be humbled and dismembered : 
but the war d outrancc was to be against England. The 
issue of that duel must form the subject of the next chapter. 
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T ILSIT marked the zenith of Napoleon’s fortunes. 
Emperor of France, King of Italy, virtually Emperor 
of Germany, Napoleon was truly Emperor of the West 
—a second Charlemagne. Nor had the new Charlemagne 
neglected to surround himself with client Kingdoms and vice- 

Royalties: his brother, Joseph Buonaparte, 
Charlemagne reigned in Naples; the Batavian Republic was 

transformed into the Kingdom of Holland for 
another brother, Louis (1806); and a new Kingdom of West¬ 
phalia was carved out of North Germany at the expense of 
Prussia, Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick, for a third brother, 
Jerome (1807). Belgium, the Western Rhinelands, Savoy, 
and Nice had long ago been incorporated in France, whose 
frontiers at last corresponded with the dreams of Richelieu. 
Napoleon would have made the Vistula the boundary between 
the French and Russian Empires, but the Czar shrewdly pre- 
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ferred to have a buffer State, however eviscerated, interposed 
between himself and his ally. 

Yet Tilsit proved to be a dangerous peak. Napoleon was 
supreme on the Continent, but England, though embarrassed 
THF by the defeat and falling away of allies, was 

continental essentially unhurt. Moreover, after Trafalgar 

Napoleon had no means of injuring her except 
such as must recoil on his own head. By a series of 
Decrees he built up the ' Continental System.’ He declared 
an absolute boycott of English goods throughout the Con¬ 
tinent. Every port in Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea was to be hermetically sealed against their importation. 
But to make this blockade at all effectual it was necessary 
for Napoleon to obtain control of the navies of the few 
States which still maintained their ‘ neutrality.’ Denmark 
was the first victim indicated in the Tilsit agreement. But 


Canning, then Foreign Minister of England, got wind of 
these secret agreements, and promptly forestalled Napoleon. 
An English lleet was sent to Copenhagen to request the 
‘ deposit' of the Danish fleet for the period of the war. After 
all, England could offer much better security for its safe 
custody than could Napoleon. But Denmark, not un¬ 
natural Iv, resented the demand, and England was under the 
regrettable necessity of bombarding Copenhagen, and taking 
by force the ships Denmark refused to deposit with her. 
Nothing but a unique situation could justify conduct so high¬ 
handed ; but Napoleon had declared that he would no longer 
tolerate any neutrals. ‘ It is a contest of life or death between 
France and England.’ So he wrote to Junot. ‘ Choose 
between cannon-shot against the English vessels which 
approach your shores, and the confiscation of their merchan¬ 
dize, or an immediate war with France.’ Such was his arro¬ 


gant message to Sweden. It is clear, then, that in the coercion 
of Denmark, Canning merely forestalled Napoleon. 

Portugal was another neutral. After Tilsit, Napoleon 
required her to adhere to his Continental System ; to imprison 
all English subjects, and confiscate all English property in 
Portugal, and to declare war on England. As Portugal 
hesitated to comply, Junot was dispatched at the head of 
a large army to enforce Napoleon’s orders. The Royal 
Family escaped, under the protection of an English fleet, to 
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Brazil (30th November 1807), and on the following day Junot 
entered Lisbon and announced that the ‘ House of Braganza 
had ceased to reign.’ 

But as in Denmark so in Portugal, England, with her 
command of the sea, was able to frustrate Napoleon’s object. 
The Portuguese fleet was saved, and the attack on Portugal, 
characteristically insolent and unprovoked, was destined to 
open a new chapter in the Napoleonic wars. 

Spain, like Prussia, had broken away from the First 
Coalition in 1795, and under its feeble King, Charles IV, and 

his corrupt and traitorous minister Godoy, had 
LAR \var INSU ' for twelve years been practically a vassal State 

of France, content to register the edicts 
issued from Paris. After Tilsit,.however, Napoleon decided 
on more drastic action. He deposed Charles IV and put 
his brother Joseph on the throne, nominating his brother- 
in-law, Joachim Murat, to succeed Joseph on the throne 
of Naples. 

But Spain was not an Italy, nor even a Germany. Despite 
the fierce and deep-rooted provincialism which has been 
for many centuries the outstanding characteristic of the 
Spanish people, they are also inspired by intense nationalism. 
Joseph might establish a precarious hold on Madrid, but that 
did not make him master of Spain. In province after province 
the Spaniards blazed forth into angry resistance. England, 
thanks to the command of the Portuguese ports, could send 
succour to Spain, as she could never send it to Germany, 
while in Italy there was no one to whom to send it except 
the Kings of the two Sicilies and Sardinia, who owed the 
retention of Sicily and Sardinia respectively to the presence 
of the English fleet. 

Spain, however, gave the British Army an opportunity 
which it was quick to seize. The Peninsular War started 
none too well under Sir Harry Burrard and Sir John Moore, 
but in the spring of 1809 Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed 
to the command. For six long years he held Napoleon at 
bay, and, through good fortune and bad, he kept alight the 
fire of insurrection, supporting with his disciplined troops the 
more spasmodic but not less gallant efforts of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. 

The Peninsula did more than offer a field for the display of 
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Wellesley’s generalship and the splendid temper of British 
troops. Napoleon himself confessed that it was the ulcer 
which ultimately sapped his strength ; it proved to Europe 
that, even on land, Napoleon was not invincible ; and, most 
of all, it gave an immense impulse to the new spirit of nation¬ 
alism on the Continent and taught the peoples of Europe, 
apart from their rulers, to regard Napoleon as the great foe 
to national independence. True it is that in the long run 
Napoleon’s destructive work, notably in Italy and in Germany, 
tended to a higher integration and gave an immense impulse 
to national unity. But that was the deferred and undesigned 
result of his conquests, nor could it have been achieved at all 
had Germany and Italy continued to form part of a Napo¬ 
leonic Empire. The new Charlemagne had to be smitten to 
the earth before the new nations could emerge. The Spanish 
rising first gave the signal of national revolt. As Southey 
sang ( Carmen Triumphale, 1813): 

From Spain the living spark went forth : 

The flame hath caught, the flame hath spread I 
Behold the awakened Muscovite 
Meets the tyrant in his might ; 

The Brandenburg, at Freedom’s call. 

Rises more glorious from his fall ; 

• ••••• 

See Austria from her painful trance awake! 

The breath of God goes forth—the dry bones shake ! 

The flame reached Austria first. Ever since the humilia¬ 
tions heaped upon her by Napoleon, in the Treaty of Press- 

burg, Austria had been waiting for the 
ausiria opportunity of revenge, and steadily preparing 

to make it effective. With 300,000 French troops shut up 
in Spain, with England ready to help at any point, with 
a new national spirit manifesting itself in North Germany, 
it seemed that in 1809 the moment had come. An appeal 
inspired by a wholly new spirit was made to the patriotism 
of the people (April 1809). ‘ Soldiers! the freedom of 

Europe has sought refuge under your colours, your triumphs 
will loose her fetters, your German brethren, still in the 
ranks of the enemy, await deliverance by you.’ 

Austria declared war on 15th April 1809 ; but though 
the Tyrolese peasants fought with splendid courage, the 
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strategy of the Austrian generals was no match for that of 
Napoleon, and in less than a month Napoleon was again 

in Vienna. He suffered, it is true, a severe 

'rnn 1 'T' \/ S~\ t-> ' 

Vienna (1809) repulse at Aspern on the Danube, below Vienna 

(21st to 22nd May), and for six weeks his position 
was highly critical, but on 5th to 6th July he inflicted a 
decisive defeat upon the Austrians at Wagram, and once 
more the Hapsburg Emperor had to conclude a peace on 
humiliating terms. He had to surrender Western Galicia 
to Napoleon’s Grand Duchy of Warsaw, where the King of 
Saxony had been installed as ruler ; Eastern Galicia to 
Russia ; Trieste and the Illyrian Provinces to Napoleon 
himself; large slices of territory, including the Tyrol, to 
his vassal King of Bavaria. In all, Austria lost 4,500,000 
subjects; she had to pay a large indemnity and promise 
strict adherence to the Continental Blockade. 

Austria got no help in this campaign from her allies : 
the English expedition to the Scheldt, though brilliantly 
conceived, was a disastrous failure (July), and the risings 
in North Germany came to naught. 

To all appearance the power of Napoleon was, on the 
continent, unbroken; but England was still unconquered, 
and was keeping the flame of insurrection alight in Spain. 
All the more necessity, therefore, for tightening the grip of 
the blockade upon the Continent. But the tighter the grip, 
the greater the humiliation imposed upon the continental 
sovereigns, and the greater the sufferings of their people, cut 
off from all that England could supply. Napoleon, however, 
had no option but to enforce his system. To abandon it 
was to confess defeat at the hands of England. Nor could 
he tolerate half-hearted allies. Pope Pius VII refused in 
1809 to shut his ports to English ships. Thereupon the 
Papal States were annexed to the Kingdom of Italy, and the 
Pope, reduced to the rank of a Bishop, found himself a 
prisoner at Savona. Louis Buonaparte, finding the yoke 
intolerable, resigned his crown, and Holland was incorporated 
in France (1810). The whole German coast as far east as 
Hamburg suffered a similar fate. 

Sweden, now virtually under the rule of one of Napoleon’s 
favourite Marshals, Bernadotte, was getting restless. To 
Bernadotte, therefore, he wrote (nth November 1810) : 

19 
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' You tell me that you wish to remain at peace with France, 
but I say, let me have proofs of this disposition. Foreign 
commerce is the present cheval de bataille of all nations. I 
can immediately cause you to be attacked by the Danes 
and Russians ; and I will instantly do so if within fifteen 
days you are not at war with England. I have been long 
enough the dupe of Sweden as well as of Prussia ; but the 
latter power has at last learned by the catastrophe of Holland 
that it was necessary to take a decided line. I cannot 
reckon always on the alliance of Russia. I loved the King 
of Holland, but nevertheless I confiscated his dominions 
because he would not obey my will. I did the same with 
the Swiss. They hesitated to confiscate the English goods ; 

I marched my troops into their dominions, and they soon 
obeyed. On the fifteenth day from this, war must be declared, 
or my ambassador has orders to demand his passports. 
Open war, or a sincere alliance. These are my last words. 
Bernadotte evidently had no option. Against his will he 
was forced into war with England, but England well aware 
of the position did not resent it ; the war was hardly more 
than nominal, and in July 1812 Sweden made peace with 
England and opened her ports again to English goods. In 
April, Bernadotte had concluded a treaty with Russia, by 
which in return for the co-operation of a Swedish force in 
North Germany, Sweden was, on the conclusion of a general 

peace, to acquire Norway. 

Thus Russia secured her right flank. Anxious to secure 
her left flank also, the Czar about the same time concluded 
with Turkey the Treaty of Bucharest (1812), by which he 
agreed to evacuate the Principalities (Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia) and to accept in full settlement of all immediate 
claims the Province of Bessarabia. For Russia, also, was 
suffering in the grip of the Continental System, and had begun 
tentatively to abandon it. Napoleon would not permit, nor 
could in fact afford, the slightest relaxation. ‘ A puncture 
at any one point must,' as Dr. Rose well says, produce a 

general collapse of the experiment.’ 

War with Russia was, therefore, inevitable ; and Napoleon 

realized it. ‘I shall have war with Russia on grounds 
which lie beyond human possibilities, because they are 
rooted in the case itself.* And, like Russia, he was preparing 
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for it by securing his flanks. In April 1810 Napoleon, having 
divorced his devoted wife Josephine, married the Arch¬ 
duchess Marie Louise of Austria. Hitherto the new Charle¬ 
magne had had no heir, but in 1811 the new Empress bore 
him a son—the King of Rome. His father-in-law undertook, 
in return for Galicia, to protect Napoleon’s right flank on the 
march into Russia. His left flank was protected by a treaty 

with Prussia. 

Everything was now ready for the attack on Russia. 
On 12th April 1812 Napoleon declared war, and on 24th June 

crossed the Niemen at the head of an army 
THEpMOSCow of 58 0>000 men. The Russians retreated 

before him, devastating their country and 
burning their towns. Before reaching Moscow, Napoleon, 
however, had to fight a great battle at Borodino. When he 
reached Moscow he found it ablaze. Nevertheless, he tarried 
there for more than a month (15th September to 19thOctober). 
By mid-October the position had become unendurable. 
Russia was no more conquered than on the day when 
Napoleon crossed the Niemen : his army was decimated by 
disease, and the survivors were starving. On the 19th the 
retreat began : the retreat, perpetually harassed by the 
Russians under Kutusoff, became, after Beresina 
(26th to 28th November), a rout ; Napoleon deserted the 
army on 5th December and made for Paris ; on the 13th, a 
ragged remnant of some 100,000 men recrossed the Niemen. 

Was the Russian disaster fatal to Napoleon ? The 
question cannot be positively answered. The loss of a great 
army did not shake his position. Within three months he 
had raised a new one ; France remained loyal to him, so 
did the Rhenish Confederation. Both the Czar and the 
Prussian King hesitated to take the offensive against him. 
Austria did not move. In Spain, Wellington could take 
Madrid, but could not hold it. But on 13th January, just 
a month later than Napoleon, the Czar Alexander crossed 
the Niemen, and on 28th February concluded with Prussia 
the memorable Treaty of Kalisch, by which he promised not 
to lay down arms until Prussia was restored, as regards area 
and population, to the position she had enjoyed before Tilsit. 

That treaty was the undoing of Napoleon, and the 
making of Prussia. Its conclusion was due to the great 
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German statesman Baron von Stein, now high in the con¬ 
fidence of the Czar. 

The defeats she had suffered at Jena and Auerstadt, 
the humiliation inflicted upon her at Tilsit, marked for 

Prussia the nadir of degradation, but also the 
reforms in beginning of regeneration. The Prussians, as 
I>RUbS A Queen Louise truly said, ‘ had fallen asleep 

upon the laurels of Frederick the Great. They were 
awakened by Napoleon ; and on their awakening were 
fortunate in finding a group of great men ready and anxious 
to lead them into new paths. The work achieved by Stein 
and Hardenberg, Fichte and Humboldt, Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau cannot be described in detail; it can barely be 
summarized here. 1 But it is a story of surpassing interest. 
Stein indicated the spirit in which the work was undertaken. 

‘ We started from the fundamental idea of rousing in the 
nation a moral, religious, patriotic spirit ; . of inspiring it 
anew with courage, self-confidence, readiness for every 
sacrifice in the cause of national independence and dignity. 

Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation sounded a clarion 
call Delivered in Berlin while the French army was actually 
in occupation of the capital, during the winter of 1807-8, 
they created a profound impression. ‘ Nothing but educa¬ 
tion can rescue us from the miseries that overwhelm us 
Such was the text. Humboldt’s reforms, which reorganized 
the whole scheme of Prussian education from elementary 
school to university, formed the practical commentary on 
Fichte’s text. What Fichte and Humboldt did for education, 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau did for the Prussian army, and 
Stein and Hardenberg for financial administration and 
social reform. The land system was completely reorganized. 
The serfs were emancipated and converted into peasant 
owners. By the efforts of these six great men Prussia was 


remade. , _ . , . ,, 

The new Prussia, with the help of Russia, and, in the 

later stages, of Austria, drove Napoleon out of Germany 

and finally helped England to drive him out 

THE WAR OF . J r 

GERMAN of Europe. 

liberation The history Q f the War of German Libera- 

1 Cf. Marriott and Robertson: Evolution of Prussia (Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1915). ch - vii - 
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tion falls into two clearly defined stages. The first lasted 
from the declaration of war by Prussia (17th March 1813) 
down to the armistice proposed by Napoleon at the begin¬ 
ning of June. During this stage it was a war waged by 
the people of Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, on 

principles proclaimed by Stein. 

The second period lasted from August 1813 down to the 
entry of the allies into Paris (31st March 1814). The adhesion 
of Austria gave to this period of the war, and still more to 
the settlement which concluded it, a definitely dynastic 
character. Leadership had passed from Stein to Metternich. 

Austria had not at first joined Prussia and Russia. 1 he 
Emperor Francis had no wish to exalt his rivals, Russia 

and Prussia, at the expense of his son-in-law 
metternich Napoleon. But Napoleon having foolishly 

neglected to accept, before the expiry of the time limit, the 
terms offered by Austria, the latter declared war (12th August) 
The suggested terms would have left Napoleon in possession 
not only of the French Crown but the Presidency of the 
Rhenish Confederation and Belgium. The Illyrian Provinces 
were to be restored to Austria, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
suppressed, and North Germany restored to pre-Tilsit 
conditions. Whether Napoleon could have afforded to make 
peace on these terms without risking his crown is matter 
of controversy. He preferred to stake his all on the wager 
of battle. At last fortune turned against him. The great 
battle of Leipsic (i6th-i9th October) shattered his military 
power. He recrossed the Rhine on 2nd November, and the 
edifice he had erected in Germany collapsed like a house of 
cards. Even after Leipsic, however, Napoleon might have 
had peace on terms which would have left him the crown and 
a France enlarged to the extreme limit of its ‘ natural frontiers' 
—the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. He refused, and 
at the end of December the allies entered France. For 
nine weeks Napoleon, by superb strategy, held them at bay ; 
but Paris opened its gates to them on 30th March. After 
some hesitation, and consideration of various alternatives 
the allies decided to recall the Bourbons, and on 3rd May 
Louis XVIII re-entered Paris, after an absence of twenty- 
three years. On 30th May the first Treaty of Paris was 
signed. 
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Napoleon had abdicated on 13th April and retired to Elba, 
with large pensions for himself and his family, and the 
promise of three Italian Duchies for his Austrian Empress. 
France was treated with extreme leniency, not to say 
generosity, by the allies ; the Pope was restored to Rome, 
and the ‘ legitimate ’ rulers to their respective capitals, and 
in November the leading Sovereigns and Ministers of Europe 
assembled at Vienna to draw up the terms for the resettle¬ 
ment of Europe. 

This long and complicated business was not concluded 
before Napoleon, already tired of his contracted sovereignty 
in Elba, reappeared in France (ist March 1815) and marched 
on Paris. The Bourbons fled on his approach, and before 
the end of March Napoleon was again master of his capital 
and Emperor of the French. 

Once more Europe flew to arms. The war of the Hundred 
Days’ ensued, and on 18th June Napoleon at last met his 
fate at the hands of Wellington on the historic field of 
Waterloo. The defeat of the French, already assured, was 
turned into a rout by Bliicher and his Prussians ; on 7th July 
the allies for the second time entered the French capital, 
and on the 15th, Napoleon, having in vain attempted to 
escape to America, surrendered to Admiral Hotham of 
H.M.S. Bellerophon. He was deported to St. Helena, and 

there died a prisoner and an exile in 1821. 

The deliberations at Vienna were hardly interrupted by 
the Hundred Days. The results were embodied in no 

fewer than twenty-eight treaties concluded at 
THK settle- Vienna, besides twenty-two signed at Paris and 

elsewhere. Only a brief summary of the main 


points can be attempted here. 

France, despite the Hundred Days, was still treated 

leniently, chiefly in order not to prejudice the principle of 

' legitimacy ’ as represented by Louis AVIH, 
FRANCE who was _ f or a second time, restored to the 

throne after Waterloo. France was reduced to the frontiers 
of 1790 ; compelled to disgorge the art treasures stolen by 
Napoleon from all the continental capitals; to pay an 
indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, and to leave eighteen of her 
fortresses in the occupation of an allied army until the 
indemnity was paid. But to the great chagrin of Germany, 
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and especially of Prussia, she was permitted to retain Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

The Grand Duchy of Warsaw passed to the Czar as King 
of Poland and was reconstituted as the ‘ Congress Kingdom.' 

RUSSIA AND His Prussian and Austrian allies fought in vain 
Poland against this arrangement. But the Czar Alex¬ 

ander had set his heart on it, and his will, backed 
by his army, prevailed. ‘ Avec 600,000 hommes on ne negocie 
pas beaucoup.' Austria regained part of Galicia, and Prussia 
retained the province of Posen and the great fortresses of 
Danzic and Thorn. Cracow was constituted an independent 
Republic, only, however, to be absorbed into Austrian Galicia 
in 1846. Russia, besides the practical acquisition of Poland, 
retained Finland and Bessarabia. 


Prussia, disappointed of Poland, having surrendered 
Bayreuth and Anspach to Bavaria, and various territories to 

prttc:qta AMn 1Ianover > had to seek compensation elsewhere. 
Austria ^ne tound it in the acquisition of the northern 

half of Saxony, of Lower Pomerania, and, more 
important still, of a great province on both sides of the Rhine, 
including Westphalia, Cleves, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn,’ 
Coblentz, and Treves. These acquisitions, though geo¬ 
graphically separated from Brandenburg-Prussia, proved 
immensely significant for the political future of the Hohen- 
zollern, not to add for the industrial and economic develop¬ 
ment of their subjects. 


Austria also was well compensated. She gladly sur¬ 
rendered the Netherlands (Belgium), which was united with 
Holland as the kingdom of the Netherlands under the House 
of Orange. This arrangement, though it had much to recom¬ 
mend it from the point of view of European diplomacy, did 
not work, and only lasted until 1830, when Belgium * was 
established as a separate Kingdom. Austria, which had 
long been anxious to exchange Belgium for Bavaria, was far 
more than compensated for its loss in 1815 by the acquisition 
^ Venetia, which, with Trieste and the Venetian Dependencies 
on the east coast of the Adriatic, was added to Lombardy. 

She thus became dominant, not merely in North Italy, but in 
the Adriatic. 


Italy, partially unified by Napoleon, was again broken 
up into a dozen states. The Bourbon King Ferdinand reigned 
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ITALY 


GERMANY 


once more over Naples and Sicily ; the States of the Church 
were restored to the Pope ; Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia 

regained Piedmont and Savoy, with the import¬ 
ant addition of Genoa (thus finally extinguished 
as a republic); the ex-Empress Marie Louise was installed in 
the Duchy of Parma ; Austrian cadets were also replaced in 
Modena and Tuscany. Metternich became, virtually, master 

of Italy. 

There was much discussion at Vienna as to the future 
constitution of Germany, and it was ultimately decided that 

its thirty-nine states should unite in a loose 
federal bond under the hereditary presidency 
of Austria. The jealousy between Austria and Prussia, 
and the anxiety of the Middle States like Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Baden to lose no vestige of the sovereignty which they 
had nominally enjoyed under the presidency of Napoleon, 
prevented any settlement more consonant with the wishes of 
German patriots like Stein. 

Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington, who repre¬ 
sented Great Britain at Vienna, were primarily anxious to 

secure for Europe an equitable settlement 
a northern with some promise of enduring tranquillity. 
Europe They obtained considerable support for the 

abolition of the slave trade, but Heligoland and the pro¬ 
tectorate of the Ionian Isles represented the sum of Eng- 
land's acquisitions in Europe. Her substantial gains were 
extra-European. All the colonial possessions of France, 
Spain and Holland had for years been at her mercy, and were 
mostly by 1815 in her hands, but she retained only Ceylon, 
the Cape Colony, which, twice conquered, was in 1815 pur¬ 
chased from Holland, Trinidad (from Spam), and the 
Mauritius, St. Lucia, and Tobago (from France). 

In Scandinavia, Norway, torn from Denmark, was united 
to Sweden, which in turn surrendered Finland to Russia and 
Western Pomerania to Prussia. Switzerland, enlarge y 
addition of three French cantons, was neutralized under the 

guarantee of the Powers. ... 

6 Such was the settlement of 1815. It was severely criti¬ 
cized at the time, and has incurred much censure from 
historical critics. But the diplomatists were faced by a 
difficult task. They were called upon to reconstruct 
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shattered edifice of Europe, but they had to rebuild on ancient 
sites, and their hands were tied by a number of specific 
promises and treaties made between this Power and that 
before the final stages of the war. It may well be that they 
took too little account of the constructive forces, which, 
emerging from the destructive work of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period, were destined to mould the future of 
Europe. The Vienna diplomatists paid more heed to the 
dynastic interests and the convenience of rulers, than to 
the well-being of their peoples and the emerging principle of 
nationality. But, apart from the Balkans, always a centre 
of unrest, the settlement of 1815 gave to Europe at large a 
long period of repose, marked by rapid recuperation. Only 
the great settlements of 1648 and 1919 compare with it in 
magnitude. With neither need it fear comparison. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


RESTORATION, REACTION, AND REVOLUTION (1815-30) 

Chief Dates (and for Chapter XXVIII) 

1815. The Holy Alliance formed. 

1S15. Louis XVIII again restored in France. 

1816. Reaction in France, Spain, Italy, &c. 

1818. Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Foreign troops evacuate France. 

1819. Carlsbad Decrees to repress revolution in Germany. 

1820. Revolutions in Spain, Portugal, and Naples. 

1820. Congress of Troppau. 

1821. Insurrection in Piedmont. 

1821. Congress of Lay bach. 

1821. Peru declares independence of Spain. 

1822. Congress of Verona. 

1822. Portugal recognizes independence of Chile. 

1822. Greek insurrection. 

1823. France intervenes in Spain. 

1823. President Monroe’s message to Congress. 

1824. Charles X succeeds Louis XVIII. 

1825. England concludes commercial treaty with Mexico and Colombia. 

1829. German Zollverein. 

1830. Revolutions in France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. 

1830. Louis Philippe King of the French. 

1831. Treaty of London (Belgian independence). 

1832. Reform Act (England). 

1832. Marriage of Leopold of Belgium and Marie Louise of Orleans. 
1846. The Spanish marriages. 

1848. Revolutions in France, Hapsburg Empire, Germany, and Italy. 
1848. Second French Republic. 

1848. Louis Napoleon elected President. 

I N their attempt to reconstruct the shattered states-system 
of Europe the diplomatists of 1815, like those of 1918, 
looked for a sign. The Vienna Congress found it in the 
doctrine of ‘ legitimacy.’ The Paris Conference built their new 
edifice on the foundations of ‘ nationality' and 4 self-determin¬ 
ation.' 4 Legitimacy ’ proved to be but a feeble prop to the 
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Viennese structure. Whether the foundations laid at Paris will 
prove more stable it will be for the future historian to say. 

The restoration of the legitimate sovereigns, in 1814-5 
was effected without difficulty. Unfortunately the noisy 

restoration enthusiasm with which they were welcomed 
and reaction back to their several capitals deluded them into 

the belief that their peoples were anxious to 
return to the status quo ante 1789. Accordingly the sove¬ 
reigns plunged into an orgy of reaction. 

The reactionary movement common to most of the States 
of continental Europe has frequently been ascribed to the 

THE hoi y influence exerted by the Holy Alliance. That 
alliance is true when, at a later stage, the Holy Alliance 

was dominated by Prince Metternich, the 
masterful minister of the Austrian Emperor ; but in its origin 
the Holy Alliance was as purely benevolent as is the League 
of Nations. 

Eor the last three centuries, no great war has ended 
without an attempt being made to end war by the formal 
organization of peace. 1 During the negotiations in Paris 
after Waterloo, the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia signed a solemn agreement (26th September 1815), 
alike in their domestic government and in their foreign 
relations, to ‘ take for their sole guide the precepts of the 
Holy Religion ’ revealed in the New Testament, to ‘ protect 
religion, peace, and justice,’ and recommend their peoples 
to ‘ strengthen themselves every day, more and more, in 
the principles and exercise of the duties which the Divine 
Saviour has taught to mankind.’ 

The author of the alliance was the Czar Alexander, whose 
lofty idealism and mystical piety was curiously blended 
with Muscovite cunning and calculating shrewdness ; but 
that the Holy Alliance represented in its origin a genuine 
attempt to secure to Europe the blessing of perpetual peace 
there can be no doubt. It quickly degenerated, however, 
into a mere league of autocrats for the suppression of revolu¬ 
tion, whenever and wherever it might break out. 

After 1815 reaction was almost universal. In France 
Louis XVIII, a man of moderation and good sense, did his 

1 For these attempts cf. Marriott : European Commonwealth 
(Oxford, 1918), chapters i, ii, and xv. 
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best to restrain it, and attempted to reconcile ‘ legitimacy ’ 
with a ‘ constitutional ’ monarchy as defined and guaranteed 

France \ n ^ ie ^beral Charter which he issued on his 

first restoration (4th June 1814). But the 
returned emigres, the ‘ ultras ’ among the clergy, and his 
brother the Count of Artois, forced his hand, and France 
was given over to the ' White Terror ' by which the second 
restoration (1815) was disfigured. Marshal Ney, one of the 
most popular of Napoleon’s marshals, was shot. Some 
adherents of the late regime were executed, others were 
murdered, and 7,000 Buonapartists were imprisoned or exiled. 
So long as he lived, Louis XVIII was faithful to the terms 
of the Charter, but in 1824 he died, the Count of Artois 
succeeded as Charles X, and gave full rein to the passions 
of his friends. In 1830 he attempted what was virtually a 
royalist coup d'etat : the Charter was superseded by a series 
of Ordinances issued from St. Cloud ; Paris bristled into 
resistance ; a group of liberal journalists led by Thiers and 
Guizot coalesced with the veteran republican Lafayette ; 
and Charles X was pushed aside in favour of a younger 

branch of the Royal house, represented by Louis Philippe 
Duke of Orleans. 

Such was the ‘ Revolution of July ’ (1830). The experi¬ 
ment of ‘ legitimacy ’ came to an untimely end, and for 
eighteen years France tried another experiment—a ‘ con¬ 
stitutional ' or, as the French called it, a ‘ citizen mon¬ 
archy,’ under the direction of statesmen like Guizot and 
Thiers. 

Constitutional monarchy, a characteristically English 
product, is not suited to the genius of France. Legitimacy 
France can understand, or republicanism. A constitutional 
monarch who, in the classic phrase of Thiers, reigns but 
does not govern, represents too much of a compromise for 
the acute logic of Frenchmen. Two other things contri¬ 
buted to the failure of the July monarchy : in foreign affairs 
Louis Philippe found himself almost everywhere countered 
by Palmerston, and in the affairs of the Spanish marriages 
his policy was not merely inglorious but discreditable ; at 
home, the introduction of machinery was evoking discontent 
among the weavers and making them receptive of the 
socialistic teaching of Louis Blanc. In 1848 the Orleans 
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monarchy collapsed, and France for the second time tried 
the experiment of a republic. 

Neither Germany nor Italy escaped reaction, but in 
those countries it took a course different from that pursued 


GERMANY 

(1815-48) 


in France. Both in Germany and Italy the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic occupa¬ 


tion had stimulated two ideas : that of liberty 


in the several small states ; that of nationalism in the 


country as a whole. The restorations of 1815 involved a 
setback to both forces. The weak Confederation estab¬ 


lished in Germany gave no satisfaction to those ardent 
nationalists who longed to see Germany united, while in 
most of the States the princes, belying the promises given 
at Vienna, delayed the grant of ‘ constitutions ' to their 
subjects. The result was that in 1830 echoes of the Parisian 
revolution were to be heard in some of the smaller States, 


but the influence of Prince Metternich was still all-powerful, 
and in his hands the machinery of the Confederation was 
employed solely for the purpose of repressing every liberal 
movement, and stiffening the wills of the ruling princes 
against any substantial concessions to their subjects. 

As for 4 nationalism ’ the only movement in that direction 
was the formation of a Customs Union ( Zollverein ), which 


THE 

ZOLLVEREIN 


eventually embraced all the German States 
except German Austria. The Zollverein was 


important in four ways : it gave a much- 
needed impulse to German commerce by breaking down the 
innumerable custom-barriers between State and State ; and 


it brought the States into friendly association under the 
presidency of Prussia ; it taught them to look for leadership 
no longer to Vienna but to Berlin, and it marked the first 
stage in the exclusion of Austria from the Germanic body. 
Not, however, until 1848 did the growing discontent in 


Germany manifest itself in violent revolution. The events 
of the revolutionary years must receive more detailed 


attention presently. 

In Italy, as in Germany, Napoleon had planted the 
seeds of unity, but the tender plant was plucked up by the 

diplomatists of Vienna, and Italy lacked even 
ITALY that semblance of unity given to Germany by 

the Confederation (Bund). Nor was the idea of liberty more 
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flourishing than that of nationalism. The influence of 
Metternich was even more pervasive in Italy than in 
Germany. But the subjects of the Italian States were as 
we shall see, more restless than those of Germany. 

The revolutionary contagion reached Naples, where 
conditions were exceptionally bad, from Spain. In Spain 

Spain the taction was seen at its worst. Of all the 

Spanish Bourbons, Ferdinand VII was perhaps 
the most contemptible : a miserable blend of sensualism 
and superstition, bigotry and cruelty. On his restoration 
he tore up the Constitution adopted by the Cortes in 1812, 
reinstated in all their privileges the nobles and the clergy’ 
restored the exiled Jesuits, gagged the Press, and persecuted 
the Buonapartists. Reaction provoked revolution ; Fer¬ 
dinand made an abject surrender, and in 1820 the Con¬ 
stitution of 1812 was restored and the power of the Crown 
reduced to a shadow. 

For some time past the Holy Allies had been regarding 
with growing uneasiness the insurrectionary movements in 

the troppau Southern Europe, and in October 1820 the 
congress sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 

met in conference at Troppau. From there 

they issued a protocol setting forth the doctrines of the Holy 

Alliance with startling explicitness. * States which have 

undergone a change of government due to revolution,’ so it 

ran, ' the result of which threaten other States, ipso facto 

cease to be members of the European Alliance, and remain 

excluded from it until their situation gives guarantees for 

legal order and stability. ... If, owing to such alterations, 

immediate danger threatens other States, the Powers bind 

themselves, by peaceful means, or if need be by arms to 

bring back the guilty State into the bosom of the Great 
Alliance.’ 

France expressed, in general terms, adherence to the 

portocol, but Castlereagh protested that the principle set 

forth therein was ‘ in direct repugnance to the fundamental 

laws of the United Kingdom.' Nevertheless, a mandate 

was given to Austria to suppress the insurrectionary 

movements m Italy, a mandate which, as we shall see, she 

executed to the complete satisfaction of herself and’ her 
allies. 
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While Austria found congenial occupation in Italy, France 
was eager to go to the succour of Bourbon absolutism in Spain. 
FPAMrr AMT% To that intervention Great Britain was strongly 
spain opposed, and Canning, who on Castlereagh’s 

death (1822) succeeded to the Foreign Office, 
lost no time in announcing her attitude to the Powers! 
Wellington, who represented Great Britain at the Congress 
of Verona (1822), was instructed to declare that ‘ while Eng¬ 
land was no friend to revolution, she did emphatically insist 
on the right of nations to set up for themselves whatever form 
of government they thought best, and to be left free to 
manage their own affairs, so long as they left other nations 


to manage theirs.' France, however, had already seized 
the excuse of an outbreak of yellow fever in Spain to mass 
an army of 100,000 men on the frontier for the purpose of 
establishing a cordon sanitaire. Canning’s protest was too 


late to stop the intervention of the French, who in April 
1823 marched an army into Spain under the Due d’Angou- 
leme, and re-established the absolute authority of King 
Ferdinand. France remained in military occupation of Spain 
until 1827. 


Powerless to avert the French occupation of Old Spain, 
Canning was all the more determined to prevent the extension 


NEW SPAIN 


of French interference to the Spanish colonies 
in South America. 


For some years Spain had experienced increasing difficulty 
in governing her American dependencies. In 1817 she had 

purchased peace with the United States by 
doctrSne* OE selling Florida to them for S5,000,000. 

But the improvement thus effected in the 
general situation was merely temporary. Meanwhile, the 
trading interests of Great Britain suffered severely from 
the prevailing anarchy in South America. For outrages 
unnumbered upon British ships no redress could be ob¬ 
tained from Spain. In 1823 Canning appointed consuls to 
the Spanish colonies for the protection of British trade, and 
France was at the same time bluntly informed that though 
Spain might subdue her revolted colonies if she could, no 
other Power should do it for her. Finally on the 1st of 
January 1825 the Powers were informed that Great Britain 
had recognized the independence of Buenos Ayres, Colombia, 
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and Mexico. The Powers protested, but nothing came of the 
protest ; Canning held on his way, heedless of the Holy Allies, 
and found a powerful ally in the United States. On 2nd 
December 1823 President Monroe had declared ‘ that any 
interference on the part of the Great Powers of Europe for 
the purpose of oppressing or controlling the destiny of the 
Spanish American States, which had declared their inde¬ 
pendence, would be dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States, and would be considered as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards them.’ Such was the 
origin of the famous ‘ Monroe doctrine.’ The action of Great 
Britain and the United States was decisive. By 1830 the 
Spanish Empire in South America had ceased to exist, and 
the following independent republics had come into being : 
Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Rio de la Plata or Buenos Ayres. 

Canning’s action in Portugal was equally decisive. In 
1807, as already mentioned, the Portuguese royal family had 
Portugal transferred the seat of government to Brazil. 

After the restoration, the former regent, now 
John VI, preferred, wisely perhaps, to remain there. He 
appointed as regent Lord Beresford, the former commander 
of the English troops in Portugal, and proclaimed the union 
of the Portuguese dominions under the title of the ‘ United 
Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and the Algarves.' Portugal 
was thus virtually reduced to a position of a dependency 
of Brazil. The position was resented at Lisbon, where in¬ 
surrection, stimulated by Spain, broke out (1820). The 
regent was deposed, and John VI was persuaded to return 
reluctantly to Europe. Don Pedro, his son, was left as 
regent in Brazil, but the Brazilians declined to recognize the 
orders of the Cortes any longer, declared their country inde¬ 
pendent, and proclaimed Don Pedro as Constitutional 
Emperor. In Portugal itself the political pendulum swung 
violently from side to side. In 1821 John VI accepted 
complacently a liberal Constitution, but in 1823, under 
pressure from Spain, from his Spanish Queen, and his second 

son Don Miguel, the King, with equal complacency, accepted 
a reactionary ministry. 

. Thenceforward, Portugal was important only as a pawn 
in the diplomatic battle between the Powers. The Miguelists 
20 
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goodwill subsisting between the two Crowns ' ® y and 

vantage deck of an English man-of war J° hn X 1 from the 
reassert his authority, but was induced b vc\ emboldened tc 
nize the independence of Brazil nnrl^ fi ^ annin g to recog- 
son Don Pedro. S£'» 

»“•; As a fact, he fru.trated The tah ?“,? 

.lt d i'loi'S ,"” 1 m the new - In I&6. however, J.,),,, {, 
d ed and factions once more broke out in Portugal Soair 

nd !• ranee were eager to intervene on behalf of theMiguelists 

but once again they were frustrated by the prompt action oi 

constitution^” thankS t0 hlm ’ P ° rtugal P reserved its libera 


( annln g. by a succession of shrewd blows, had given th< 
c °up de grace to the Holy Alliance. The Czar Alexander, th< 
author of the Alliance, had died in 1825. Metternich, whe 
had supplied the soul of the Alliance with a body,’ con 
tinued indeed to direct Austrian policy until 1848'with ; 
success but little interrupted by the revolutions of 1830; bul 
the ideals of the Czar had long since been dissipated, anc 
to Metternich’s policy of mere repression Castlereagh anc 
Canning had opposed an alternative which though, for the 
moment, only partially successful, ultimately achieved a com 
plete triumph. The principles of Nationalism and Liberalism 
though they suffered a temporary setback in the restoration; 
of 1815, steadily gained ground. To those principles Greai 
Britain adhered throughout; France espoused them aftei 
1830 ; and from 1848 onward their triumph was assured. 

The effect of these ideas upon the Near East and upor 
Italy will be illustrated later on. A more immediate illus¬ 
tration was provided by Belgium. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BIRTH OF BELGIUM 

THE SPANISH NETHERLANDS 

O I’ the working of the new leaven of Liberalism and 
Nationalism, modern Belgium affords a striking 
illustration. I o its genesis, therefore, some pages must 
be devoted. After the Northern Netherlands—subsequently 
known as the United Provinces, and more commonly as 

the Spanish Holland had wrested their independence from 
Netherlands Spain, the Southern Provinces continued to 

form part of the Spanish monarchy until 1713. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, Belgium, as we have seen, was 
handed back to the Austrian Hapsburgs, through whom it 
had originally come to Spain. 

No violence was thus done to the sentiments of the in¬ 
habitants. It might, indeed, have seemed more natural had 
the negotiators of the Treaty of Utrecht united Belgium 
with Holland ; but between the Northern and Southern 
Provinces there were sharp differences of religion, race, and 
tradition which had been accentuated since the formation 
of the United Provinces. The Belgians adhered strongly to 
Catholicism, the Dutch to Calvinism ; the Dutch were 
Teutonic in origin and language, the Belgians, less homo¬ 
geneous in both respects, were mainly Flemings or Walloons ; 
Holland was interested primarily in commerce, Belgium in 
industry and crafts. Moreover, by the closing of the Scheldt 
on which in the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) the Dutch had 
insisted, a severe blow was struck at the trade of the Southern 
Netherlands, and commercial supremacy passed from 
Antwerp to Amsterdam. 

Consequently, there was little love lost between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, and the question of their union was 
not even mooted in 1713. Relations were not improved by 
the obligations imposed upon Belgium by the Treaty of 

309 
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Utrecht. For the protection of Holland against France a 

long line of fortresses on the Franco-Belgian frontier were 

to be garrisoned by Dutch troops, but the upkeep of them 
was to be charged to Belgium. F em 

The rule of the Austrian Hapsburgs was no more popular 
in Belgium than that of the Spanish Hapsburgs had been 

THE AUSTRIAN E , Ve . n Empire as heterogeneous as that 

NETHERLANDS of Austria, Belgium was an excrescence and 

the Hapsburgs repeatedly endeavoured to 
exchange that distant province either for Bavaria or for 
some other more accessible territory. The Emperor Charles VI 
did, however, attempt to revive Flemish commerce bv 
founding (1722) an East India Company at Ostend 

This aroused the jealousy both of the Dutch and the 
English East India Companies, and in order to secure the 
friendship of the Maritime Powers, the Emperor was eventu 
ally compelled to suppress the Ostend Company 

There was some revival of industrial prosperity under 
Maria Iheresa (1740-80), but the reforming zeal of the 

Joseph ii Emperor Joseph II threw everything into 

confusion. 


he reforms which he attempted to impose upon the 
Netherlands were cut to the same pattern as those intended 
for Bohemia, Hungary, and the rest of his dominions. That 
they were particularly resented and resisted in Belgium was 
due to several reasons. The Emperor was almost a stranger 
to the Belgians ; and the fact that he had attempted to get 
rid of an encumbrance by exchanging Belgium for Bavaria did 
not increase their affection for a ruler who treated their 
cities and provinces as mere chattels. Moreover, though 
personally religious, Joseph was very modern in his views as 
to the relations of Church and State, and was opposed to 
ecclesiastical control over education and social life The 
Belgians were as much devoted to Roman Catholicism as to 
their constitutional rights. Every province, every important 
city, had its own peculiar customs and its own special privi¬ 
leges, guaranteed for the most part by ancient charters. A 
philosophical Radical like Joseph II was as hateful to the 
Belgian Conservatives at the end of the eighteenth century, 
as was a Spanish tyrant to the Dutch Protestants at the end 
of the sixteenth. Over all their privileges, prejudices. 
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immemorial customs, and chartered rights, Joseph would 
have passed the steam-roller of benevolent autocracy. 

The Belgians would have none of it ; province after 
province bristled into resistance (1789), and in 1790 they 
declared their independence as the United States of Belgium. 
In the same year Joseph died, and his successor, Leopold II, 
after successfully reasserting his authority over the whole 
country, cancelled all his predecessors' reforms, and restored 
the system of government as carried on by Maria Theresa. 

In 1792, however, Leopold followed his brother to the 
grave, and his son and successor, Francis II, was at once 

bfi cii’M and involved in war with revolutionary France. 
the frhnch The Netherlands naturally became one of the 

mam battlefields, and after an initial repulse 
the French armies entered Brussels (14th November), and a 
French squadron sailed up to Antwerp. The French attack 
upon Belgium brought England into the field against the 
invaders, as an assault upon Belgium always does, and with 
her help the Austrians reoccupied the country. But the 
French recaptured it in 1794, and from that time until 1814 
it was absorbed in France. 


The opposition to Joseph II and his reforms had pro¬ 
ceeded wholly from the privileged orders : the clergy, the 
nobles, the municipal oligarchies, and the guilds. But there 
was another and more numerous party which had imbibed 
the principles of the French Revolutionists, and consequently 
little opposition was in 1794 offered to the French invaders. 
From France the Belgian Conservatives had perforce to 
accept the reforms so bitterly resented when imposed by 
Joseph II. 

To Napoleon, the possession of Belgium was indispens¬ 
able ; and he kept his grip upon it to the bitter end. But 
if Napoleon realized the importance of the Low Countries, 
not less clearly did Castlereagh, and he would make no peace 
which did not provide for their complete independence of 
France. But Castlereagh went farther : he desired to see 
the Low Countries not merely independent but strong, and 
by the First Treaty of Paris, Belgium was united with Holland 
in a Kingdom of the Netherlands under the House of Orange- 
Nassau 


The intention was to form a strong barrier-state between 
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I'ranee and Germany. But it was frustrated bv the tactless 
policy of the Hague. The Dutch treated Belgium almost 
as a conquered province, imposing upon it disproportionate 
burdens of taxation, and denying it equal privileges. Con¬ 
sequently, the ill-assorted union was speedily dissolved. In 
1S30 as in 1790 the Belgian clericals and other privileged 
orders combined with the Democrats ; denounced the union 
with Calvinistic Holland, and elected as their King the Due de 
Nemours, the second son of Louis Philippe of France. 

The Belgian revolution of 1830 was, thus, the most 
important by-product of the July Revolution in Paris. 
But Lord Palmerston, then at the English Foreign Office, was 
not the man to allow France virtually to annex Belgium. 
He firmly declined to allow a French Prince to wear the 
Belgian Crown, which after some hesitation was accepted 
by I 1 ince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. King Leopold was a 
German by blood but an Englishman by residence and 
sympathies, the sometime consort of Princess Charlotte, 
heiress-presumptive to the English throne, and the favourite 
uncle of the Princess Victoria who, in 1837, did actually 
ascend that throne. 

Thus was born into the European Polity the first of those 
new nation-states which were destined to give to the nine¬ 
teenth century its differentiating characteristics. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION (1800-78) 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE 
Chief Dates 

1821. Greek risings. 

1824. Egyptians capture Crete. 

1825. Nicholas I succeeds Alexander in Russia. 

1826. Fall of Missolonghi. 

1827. Eall of Athens. 

1827. Navarino (20th October). 

1828. Russia declares war on Turkey. 

1829. Treaty of Adrianople. 

1830. Treaty of London. Kingdom of Greece. 

1832. Turco-Egyptian War. 

18.33. Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. 

1840-41. Treaties of London 

1852. Franco-Turkish Treaty (Holy Places). 

1853. Russo-Turkish War. 

1854. The Crimean War. 

1855. Fall of Sebastopol. 

1855. Intervention of Sardinia. 

1856. Treaty of Paris. 

1861. Union of Moldavia and Wallachia as Roumania. 

1864. George of Denmark becomes King of Greece. 

1864. Ionian Isles ceded by England to Greece. 

1875. Balkan insurrections. 

1876. Conference at Constantinople. 

1877. Russo-Turkish War. 

1878. Treaty of San Stephano. 

1878. Congress and Treaty of Berlin. 

T HE birth of modern Greece was practically coeval 
with that of Belgium. The diplomatists were actually 
in Session (1821) at Laybach, discussing the best 
means of dealing with the revolutionary movements in 
Southern Europe, when the news reached them that Prince 

3 U 
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Alexander Hypsilanti, the son of a Phanariot 1 Greek who 
had been Governor of Moldavia and then of Wallachia, had 
raised the standard of Greek independence. 

The news came as a bolt from the blue. The Ottoman 
Turks had now been established in Europe for nearly four 

hundred years, but their conquests had, from 
conquest MAN the first, had this peculiar characteristic: the 

conquerors had neither absorbed nor been 
absorbed by the peoples they conquered. They had super¬ 
imposed upon them a military government, but beneath 
the surface there were live roots, which, when watered by the 
genial showers of liberty, pushed their tendrils through the 
superincumbent crust. 

The French Revolution of 1789 and the upheaval that 
followed it had a distinct repercussion on the Balkans. Of 

the submerged nationalities, the Serbians were 
1111. n.KHs the first to emerge. They raised the standard 

of revolt in 1804, and waged with gallantry an intermittent 
struggle, until in 1817 they extorted from the Turks a measure 
of local autonomy under an hereditary prince of the native 
Obrenovitch house. 

Four years later the Greeks rose under Prince Alexander 
Hypsilanti. Though the Greek insurrection took Europe 

by surprise, the forces which produced it had 
insurrection for some time been operating. If the Turks 

had suppressed the Greek nationality, they 
had made great use of individual Greeks in civil government. 
Moreover, the Greeks had never lost the memory of their 
former greatness ; they kept their language, their religion, 
and their culture. Greek merchants made large fortunes, 
and Greek sailors manned the Turkish fleet. Secret societies 
also multiplied. By 1820 the most famous of them, the 
Phil ike Hetaireia (Association of Friends), counted 200,000 
members. 

The rising of 1821 was not, then, unprepared. In the 
hope of help from Russia, Hypsilanti, himself an aide-de- 
camp of Capo D’Istria the Foreign Minister of Alexander, 
raised his flag in Moldavia. But the Czar, the founder of 

1 The Fhanariots were Greeks in high official positions who practi¬ 


cally ' ran ’ the Empire for the Turks. So called from the Phanar, 
the quarter of Constantinople where most of them lived. 
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the Holy Alliance, could not encourage revolution even 
against his traditional enemy the Turk. Hypsilanti was 
left to his fate, and the rising in the north collapsed. 

Far different was the fate of the insurrection in the 
Morea, the Greek islands, and continental Greece. For 
nearly seven years (1822-9) the war was waged, on both 
sides, with terrible ferocity ; and the Greeks, despite an 
heroic resistance, were at their last gasp when they were 
saved by the intervention of England, France, and Russia. 

The Sultan had called in to his aid his powerful vassal 
Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt. The Egyptian troops, 

commanded bv Mehemet Ali's son Ibrahim! 
had devastated the Morea and put its inhabi¬ 
tants to the sword. His atrocities were performed almost 
under the eyes of the English and French fleets in the 
Levant. A large Turco-Egyptian squadron was anchored 
in the Bay of Navarino, and when a Turkish ship was foolish 
enough to lire on a boat from ll.M.S. Dartmouth, a battle 
ensued, and by sunset (20th October 1827) not a single 
Turkish or Egyptian ship remained afloat. 

The Western Powers were not formally at war with 
Turkey, but both in England and France there was keen 

THE TREATY OF Sympath3 ^ f0I \ tIlC Greek CaUSC > and though 

adrianople the British Government apologized to the 

Porte for the ' untoward event ' of Navarino, 
the battle practically saved the Greeks. In 1828 Nicholas I, 
who in 1825 had succeeded his father Alexander, declared 
war on the Porte; by August 1829 the Russian army had, 
not without difficulty, reached Adrianople, and a month 
later peace was signed there. By the Treaty of Adrian¬ 
ople the Turks virtually acknowledged the independence of 
Greece ; Moldavia and Wallachia were also to enjoy practical 
autonomy under the protection of Russia. Russia obtained 
certain privileges for her merchants in Turkey, and the Black 
Sea and the Danube were to be open to all neutral vessels. 

I he disintegration of the Ottoman Empire in Europe had 
evidently begun. The affairs of Greece were settled in a series 

the kingdom ° f Treaties concluded in London. Greece was 
of Greece * established as an independent state, under the 

protection of Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Its government was to be a ‘ constitutional monarchy.’ But 
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for that purpose a 1 constitutional monarch ' had to be found. 
The first selection was a German princeling, Prince Otto of 
Bavaria, who in spite of an insurrection in 1843 managed to 
keep his seat, somewhat unsteadily, in the saddle until 1862, 
when a second insurrection finally unseated him. The Greeks 
were then anxious to import a King from England ; but Queen 
Victoria would not allow her second son, Prince Alfred, to 
accept so precarious a Crown, and ultimately Great Britain 
secured for Greece the services of a Danish Prince, who in 
1863 ascended the Greek throne as King George I. 

Meanwhile, the luckless Turk had to face another danger. 
During the War of Greek Independence the Sultan had, as 

already mentioned, sought the aid of his power- 
of egypt A ful vassal, Mehemet Ali of Egypt. This 

Albanian adventurer, almost wholly uncultured 
but brilliantly gifted, was the real ruler of Egypt from 1805 
to 1849. He reorganized the whole administration of his 
Pashalic, refashioned the army and navy, established the 
supremacy of Egypt over Arabia and the Sudan, and made 
it virtually independent of the Sultan. But his ambition was 
still unsatisfied. Crete, handed over to him in 1829, seemed 
an inadequate reward for the services rendered to his suzerain 
in the Morea, so in 1831 he sent an army into Syria which 
after a series of brilliant victories advanced through Asia 
Minor and threatened Constantinople itself. 

The Sultan, in panic, appealed for help to the Powers. 
Russia only was willing to send it ; she landed an army at 
Scutari and dispatched a powerful squadron to the Bosphorus. 
This alarmed France and England, who brought pressure to 
bear on both combatants. Mehemet Ali was unwillingly 
bought off by the cession of Syria and part of Mesopotamia ; 
but Russia’s bill had still to be paid. 

It was discharged in the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (1833), 
which marked the zenith of Russian influence at Constanti- 
treaties or nople. The Treaty placed Turkey under the 
skelessi and military protectorship of the Czar, guaranteed 
London to R uss j an warships free passage through the 

Straits, and closed them to all other Powers. 

Lord Palmerston at once made it clear that at the first 
convenient opportunity this dangerous treaty should be torn 
up ; nor was either the Sultan or Mehemet Ali content to 
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abide by the terms imposed on them in 1833. The Turkish 
army was reorganized by a Prussian soldier, destined to fame 
as the conqueror of Austria and France, Helmuth von Moltke 
and m 1839 the Sultan launched an expedition for the recovery 
of Syria, It was a complete fiasco, but though France en¬ 
couraged Mehemet All, the other Powers intervened, and with 
the powerful assistance of the British fleet compelled Mehemet 
Ah to submit to their will. He was confirmed in the heredi¬ 
tary Pashahc of Egypt, but compelled to restore Arabia and 
Syria to the Porte. Much more important was the promise 

of the Porte to close the narrow Straits to all ships of war so 
long as lurkey was at peace. 

The Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi was torn up ; Russia was 
not to pose as the exclusive protector of the Porte, nor France 
as the single friend of Egypt. The solution of the Eastern 
yuestion was a matter for Europe as a whole. 

For twelve years (1841-53) that question was allowed to 
slumber. It was reawakened by Napoleon III, who in 1848 

THE CRIMEAN !' ad , b , een elected President of the French 
war Republic and in 1852 had converted his Presi- 

dency into an hereditary Empire. For many 
years there had been quarrels between the Greek (Eastern) 

Latl1 ? (R° man Catholic) monks about the guardianship 
of the Holy Places in Palestine. Hoping thereby to conciliate 
t le French clericals Napoleon ardently espoused the cause of 
the Latins : Russia was the protector of the Greek Church. 

1 he other Roman Catholic Powers supported the demands 
made on behalf of the Latin monks by Napoleon III, and 

those demands were in substance conceded by the Sultan to 
whom Palestine belonged. 

These concessions were bitterly resented by Russia, and 
the Czar Nicholas not only required the Sultan to rescind his 
concession to the Latins, but to concede to him a formal pro¬ 
tectorate over all the Christian subjects of the Porte. This 
demand roused the susceptibilities of Great Britain, always 

jealous of any extension of Russian influence in the Near 
East. 


The Czar Nicholas had long held the opinion that England 

ail 4.Fi K !f S r aS the two Powers m ost nearly interested, should 
; e i he < EaS , tern Q uestion between them. He was convinced 
at the sick man ' (as the Turk came to be known) was on 
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his death-bed, and that the only way of avoiding a general war 
over the distribution of his estate was for England and Russia 
to come to terms. Accordingly he suggested in 1853 that 
England should annex Egypt and Cyprus and leave Russia a 
free hand in the Balkans. England’s only vital interest in the 
Eastern Question was to make her communications with 
India and the Far East secure. The possession of Egypt 
would secure it. 

England, however, thought it indecent to dispose in this 
cynical way of the sick man’s inheritance before the breath 
was out of his body, and refused to consider the Czar’s 
proposal. 

Her refusal brought on the Crimean War. England and 
France held that the Czar was making inadmissible demands 
upon Turkey, and encouraged the Porte to refuse them. 
Russia was determined to enforce them at the point of the 
sword, and in 1854 refused an ultimatum presented to her by 
the two Western Powers. The Crimean War had begun. 

England sent a fleet to the Baltic, but that expedition had 
little practical effect upon the war. The main field of battle 
was in the Crimea, where the allies laid siege to the great 
fortress of Sebastopol. The preparations for the campaign, 
and particularly for besieging a great fortress, were miserably 
inadequate, and the sufferings of the British troops during 
the ‘ Crimean Winter ’ (1854-5) were terrible. Brilliant 
victories had been won in the autumn on the Alma, and on 


the heights above Sebastopol at Balaclava and Inkerman, 
but with the fortress untaken they had little result. 

In January 1855 Count Cavour, Prime Minister of Sardinia, 
induced his master King Victor Emmanuel to send a contin¬ 
gent to the help of the western allies, and 
i’akiV usVi) the Italian troops contributed materially to 

an allied victory on the Tchernaya (15th to 16th 
May 1855). That victory sealed the fate of Sebastopol, 
but not until September did it surrender. The siege had 
lasted 349 days. The Czar Nicholas had died in the previous 
March : his successor Alexander II was anxious for peace. 
Napoleon III was tired of the war. Peace, accordingly, was 
concluded at Paris on 30th March 1856. The Powers agreed 
to guarantee the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and not to interfere in its internal affairs ; the Sultan 
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promised to ameliorate the condition of his subjects 4 without 
distinction of race and creed ’; Russia recovered the Crimea 
but ceded Southern Bessarabia to Moldavia, and renounced 
her protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia which were to 
become virtually independent under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. The Black Sea Clauses * were of special concern to 
England. The Black Sea was entirely neutralized ; its coasts 
demilitarized, and no ships of war allowed on its waters. 
Russia, naturally enough, deeply resented these clauses, and 
in 1871, with Bismarck’s assistance, tore them up. 

The broad result of the war, now generally condemned as 
a blunder, if not a crime, was to deprive Russia of almost 
everything she had gained by two centuries of diplomacy and 
war : to thrust her back from Constantinople ; to repudiate 
her quasi-protectorate over Turkey, and to close the Black 
Sea to her ships of war ; and to give the 1 urks another chance 
of putting their house in order and coming to terms with the 
rising nationalities in the Balkans. 

The Turks took no advantage of the respite secured to 
them by their western allies, and twenty years later the 
condition of the Christian peoples of the Balkans was no whit 
better than it was at the close of the Crimean War. 

In 1875 the whole Eastern Question was reopened by the 
outbreak of insurrection among the Southern Slavs of Bosnia 

BALKAN and Herze g° vin a, Whence it spread to their 

insurrections kinsmen in Serbia and Montenegro. Russia 

was eager to interfere on behalf of her co¬ 
nationals and co-religionists, but, remembering the Crimean 
War, joined with Austria and Germany in demanding 
prompt reform from the Sultan. But this effort came to 
nothing, partly because the Balkan insurgents refused to 
lay down their arms on the strength of a 4 paper ’ promise 
from the Sultan, partly because England refused to join 
the three Emperors in their demands on Turkey. 

The Balkan insurrection spread from the Southern Slavs 
to Bulgaria, where it was suppressed with terrible cruelty by 
Turkish irregulars, and all Europe rang with Mr. Gladstone’s 
denunciation of the 4 Bulgarian atrocities.’ Russia then 
(April 1877) declared war on Turkey; Moldavia and Wallachia 
(since 1859 united in a single principality under the title ot 
Roumania) joined Russia, and though checked by the 
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gallant defence of Plevna (July-December 1877) the Russians 
drove the Turks back on to Constantinople, and in March 
1878 dictated to them the Treaty of San Stephano. 

Great Britain, under the government of Lord Beacons- 
field, now intervened, refused to allow Russia to dictate 
terms to Turkey without the assent of the other Powers, 
and demanded that the treaty should be submitted to a 
European Congress. Russia demurred : England insisted , 
war between the two Powers seemed imminent when Russia 
gave way, and the Congress demanded by England met at 
Berlin in June, under the presidency of Bismarck. 

The Treaty of Berlin (1878) was the result. Russia retained 
Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan, captured in the recent war, and 

recovered (from Roumania) the strip of Bessa- 
berlTn ° F rabia retroceded in 1856 ; England (by a separ¬ 
ate agreement with Turkey) obtained Cyprus; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over, not in absolute 
possession but for ‘ administration ’ to Austria ; Roumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, with some additions to their terri¬ 
tories, secured their absolute independence. Bulgaria was 
less fortunate. It was henceforward to be an independent 
State under the suzerainty of the Sultan, but was deprived 
of the large accession of territory promised to it by the Treaty 
of San Stephano. Greece put forward large claims, but was 
told that she could afford to wait. In 1881, however, she 
secured Thessaly and part of Epirus. Greece was not too 
well pleased, but probably neither Greece nor Serbia would 
be where they are to-day if Lord Beaconsfield had not 
prevented the formation of the * Greater Bulgaria mapped 
out at San Stephano. In 1885, however, Bulgaria was 
allowed to annex Eastern Roumelia—a large, if not complete, 
compensation for what she had been compelled to give up 

at Berlin. , _ .. ~ 

The most significant outcome of the Berlin Congress 

remains to be noticed. Bismarck, acting as 4 the honest 

broker,’ was reluctantly compelled to choose between his 

two friends, Austria and Russia, whose rivalry m the Balkans 

was becoming more and more acute. He chose Austria 

Closer and closer alliance with Austria was the keynote ot 

German policy from 1878 to 1914- Between Germany and 

Russia there was on the contrary ever-deepening antagonism. 
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Thus the Berlin Congress foreshadowed the World War As 
Russia drew away from Germany, she moved toward France 
But long before the outbreak of the World War another 
phase of the long-drawn-out Eastern Question had opened. 
If friendship cooled between Petersburg and Berlin it was 

cemented between Berlin and Constantinople. With that 
phase a later chapter must deal. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY (1815-71) 

Chief Dates 


1796-1814. Napoleon’s conquest and 
reconstruction of Italy. 

1815. Restorations. 

1820. Insurrection in Naples. 

1821. Insurrection in Piedmont. 

1821. The Carbonari. 

1821. Austria suppresses insurrec¬ 
tions. 

1831. Insurrections in Italy. 

1831. Mazzini founds ‘ Young 
Italy.’ 

1831. Austria occupies Romagna. 

1832. France occupies Ancona. 

1843. Neo-Guelphic movement. 

1846. Pius IX elected Pope. 

1848. Revolutions in Italy. 

1848. The Venetian Republic under 
Manin. 

1848. Austro-Sardinian War. 

1849. Roman Republic. 

1849. Victor Emmanuel succeeds 
Charles Albert of Sardinia. 
1849. Austria dominates Italy. 

1852. Cavour, Prime Minister. 


1S55. Intervention of Sardinia in 
Crimea. 

1858. Pact of Plombieres. 

I ^ 59 - Italian War of Independence. 

i860. Kingdom of Italy. 
i860. Savoy and Nice ceded to 
France. 

i860. Garibaldi's conquest of Two 
Sicilies. 

1860. Naples and Sicily annexed to 

Kingdom of Italy. 

1861. Death of Cavour. 

1862. Defeat of Garibaldi at Aspro- 

monte. 

1864. Capital transferred to Florence. 
1866. Austro-Prussian War. 

1866. Venice annexed to Italy. 

1867. Garibaldi's attack on Rome. 
1867. Garibaldi’s defeat by French 

at Mentana. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. Italy enters Rome. 

1871. Rome the capital of Italy. 

1929. Lateran Treaties. 


T WO great forces dominated European politics in the 
nineteenth century—Liberalism and Nationalism. 
But the operation of these forces was not uniform. 
In Germany and Italy they made for unity—the creation of 
two great States in the place of many small States ; in the 
Ottoman Empire and in the Empire of the Hapsburgs they 
tended to disintegration, the breaking up of two great 
Empires into a number of small nation-states. 

323 
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Of all the national movements of the century the Italian 
is the most romantic. The Italian movement was, as Mr. 
Becky wrote in 1896, ‘ unlike any other of our time. It was 
tlie one movement of nineteenth-century history when politics 
assumed something of the character of poetry.’ To sketch 
in brief outline the story of that movement is the purpose of 
this chapter. 1 

The story really begins with the conquest and recon¬ 
struction of Italy by Napoleon. When in 1796 General 
Buonaparte invaded Italy he found it, as we have seen, a 
congeries of a dozen States. In a few years not one of them, 
save Naples, remained ; to Naples he sent first his brother 
Joseph and then his brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, as King ; 
over the rest of the country he ruled, either as Emperor of 
France or King of Italy, in person. He foresaw and pre¬ 
dicted that Italy was ‘ surely destined to become one sole 
nation,’ and he contributed largely to the fulfilment of his 
own prediction. He broke down ancient barriers ; he built 
bridges and made roads ; in place of a hundred conflicting 
jurisdictions he introduced a unified code of laws ; he 
abolished feudal privileges and spread the burden of taxation 
over all classes ; he greatly improved education and centralized 
administration. Above all, he taught the Italians to think 
of themselves as Italians and to fight like men. 

The diplomatists of 1814-15 did their best to erase all 
traces of Napoleon’s handiwork. Save for the extinction 
restoration of two ancient republics, Venice and Genoa, 

U8i^_? 8) ACTION t,lc status <l uo ante J 79 6 was restored. Venice 

with its dependencies on the Adriatic was 
joined with Lombardy, which as the Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom took its place in the heterogeneous Empire of the 
Hapsburgs. Genoa was given to the House of Savoy, which 
recovered Savoy and Piedmont and reunited them with the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. For the rest, the States of the Church 
were handed back to the Papacy ; Ferdinand IV, a Spanish 
Bourbon, reunited Naples to his island Kingdom of Sicily; 
Tuscany was restored to the Grand-Duke Ferdinand III of 

1 I have told the story at greater length in Remaking of Modern 
Europe (Methuen, 20th ed.) ; in still greater detail in A History of 
Europe, 1815-1923 (Methuen, 1931); and my Makers of Modern Italy 
(Clarendon Press, 1931). is a monograph on the subject. 
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Hapsburg-Lorraine ; Parma and Piacenza were given for 
life to the ex-Empress Marie Louise—a Hapsburg princess 
but on her death were to revert to the Spanish Bourbons ; 
and Francis IV, also a Hapsburg, was reinstated in the 
Duchy of Modena. For the next twenty-five years Italy 
was practically ruled by Prince Metternich from Vienna 
But though Metternich might put back a Hapsburg on this 
throne and a Bourbon on that, though at all the petty 
courts reaction might ensue on restoration, the Italy of 181s 
was not the Italy of 1796. Mazzini, while detesting Imperial¬ 
ism and especially Napoleonic Imperialism, confessed that 
to Napoleon I Italian nationality owed a heavy debt. The 

seed sown by Napoleon eventually took root and yielded an 
abundant harvest. 

Not, however, until 1848 did the reaping really begin 
From 1815 until the ‘Year of Revolution/ Italy was a 
prey to reaction, periodically interrupted by the outbreak of 
sporadic insurrections. In 1820 the revolutionary contagion 
spread from Madrid to Naples ; Ferdinand IV temporarily 
conceded all the demands of the insurgents, who demanded a 
parliamentary constitution. In 1821 the movement spread 
to I iedmont. In both cases it was largely inspired by 
the secret society of the Carbonari (Charcoal-burners). 

I he Carbonari were active also at Milan, where Metter¬ 
nich s vigilance frustrated an outbreak. In Naples and Pied- 

ment the insurrections were suppressed without difficulty by 
Austrian troops. 

These and similar outbreaks were the work of a small 
enlightened, and patriotic minority ; the mass of the people 
were wholly untouched by the idea of nationality or even of 
liberty. The French Revolution of 1830 had repercussions 
in Italy ; but only in Central Italy—in the Papal States, 
Modena, and Parma—did discontent issue in open insurrec¬ 
tions, and Austrian troops soon restored order. 

The pitiable failure of these scattered outbreaks had 
one important result. They Jed Joseph Mazzini, a young 

mazzini Genoese student, to denounce the methods of 
(1805-72) the Carbonari and found the association of 

Y° un g Italy. The new organization spread 
throughout all parts of Italy with remarkable rapidity. Its 
objective was the independence and liberty of Italy ; its 
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watchwords were : ' Education and insurrection to be adopted 
simultaneously ’ ; its immediate aim was to expel the 
Austrians by force of arms from Italy. Mazzini himself 
was compelled to go into exile, but directed the affairs of the 
Association from England where he found a second home. 

Apart from the Mazzinians, there were two other parties 
in Italy working for liberty and independence, if not like 

Mazzini, for unity. One, known as the Neo- 
the neo- Guelphs, looked to the Pope to lead the Italian 

movement, to promote constitutional reform 
in the several states, and bring them together into a federa- 
tion under his own presidency. The election, in 1846, of 
Pius IX as Pope served, for a short space, to encourage 
the hopes of the Neo-Guelphs, but the new Pope s zeal for 
reform was speedily quenched by the events of 1848-9. 

A third party looked to the House of Savoy to take the 
lead in a war of independence, in the concession of domes¬ 
tic liberties, and the formation of an Italian 
?S£SIrtv 0NT ’ federation. Thus, on the eve of the year of 

Revolution, there was a general ferment of 

ideas, though there was disagreement, both as to the goal of 
reform, and the route by which it was to be reached. 

In many parts of continental Europe the opening weeks 
of 1848 were marked by an outburst of revolution. In 

France the July monarchy collapsed, and the 
revolution Second Republic was proclaimed in February; 
(1S48-9) before the middle of March the whole Hapsburg 

Empire was in ferment, and Metternich, driven from Vienna, 
was on his way to England as a refugee ; in Italy co J> stlt ' 
tions' were conceded to their respective peoples by the 
Pope and the rulers of the Two Sicilies, of luscany, and of 
Piedmont ; Venice declared its independence and proclaimed 
itself again a republic under Daniel Manin; Lombardy, 
also, broke free from Austria ; Charles Albert of Piedmont 
declared war on Austria ; and Tuscans, Romans, and Nea¬ 
politans flew to his support. But the military power o 
Austria was irresistible: Charles Albert was forced to his 
knees- the support of the Pope and the other rulers, less 
than lukewarm from the first, was quickly withdrawn the 
anti-Austrian war collapsed. Venice, however, held out, 
and in Rome, whence the Pope had fled, a republic was 
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proclaimed. But in 1849 France came to the assistance of 
the Pope, and despite an heroic defence, inspired by Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, Rome was compelled to surrender and re¬ 
ceive back the Pope. In August 1849 Venice, after a siege 
of 146 days, capitulated to Marshal Radetsky. 

Once more the Austrian yoke was imposed on Italy. 
Yet the struggle of 1848-9 had not been fruitless. The 
Hapsburgs triumphed indeed over the disunion of their 
several subjects—Germans, Czechs, Magyars, Slavs, and 
Italians. The condition of Italy was, to all outward seeming, 
as hopeless as ever. Not so in reality. A divided Italy 
was, in a military sense, no match for Austria ; but the 
peoples of the different States had felt on their brows the 
breath of liberty ; Venice and Rome had made a gallant 
resistance, and in the young King Victor Emmanuel, who on 
the abdication of Charles Albert succeeded to the throne of 
Sardinia (1849), Italy found a leader who, before the end of 
his reign (1849-79), was to unite the whole of Italy under a 
single sceptre. 

The events of 1848-9 had concentrated the hopes of all 
Italian patriots upon the House of Savoy. The conduct 

victor ° f P ° pe Pius IX had Mattered the neo- 

emmanuel Guelphic ideal; Mazzini’s republicanism had 

proved itself equally ineffective. All parties, 
therefore, began to look to young Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia as the one hope for Italian liberation. 

Victor Emmanuel’s first task was to equip his own sub- 
alpine kingdom for the leadership of the Italian movement. 


cavour * n this task he was fortunate enough to enlist 

the help of one of the greatest statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. Count Camillo di Cavour. By birth a 
Piedmontese noble, Cavour had made a close study of 
English politics, of social and economic reform, and, above 
all, of the art of parliamentary government. On his appoint¬ 
ment as Prime Minister of Piedmont he carried through 
a series of drastic domestic reforms, embracing every 
branch of administration—ecclesiastical, civil, fiscal, naval, 
and military. 


Having re-equipped Piedmont, he induced his sovereign in 
1854 f° take a bold step. The Crimean War was in progress. 
England and France were supporting the Ottoman Empire 
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endlessly discussed. They are now fairly clear. He hated 
bloodshed, and there had been much ; his victories, if un¬ 
checked, might have carried him farther than he intended— 
perhaps even as far as Rome, and an attack upon Rome would 
have greatly distressed the French clericals, his best 
supporters, and not least the Empress, an ardent Roman 
Catholic ; but the compelling reason for the armistice—to 
both parties—was the news that the Prussians were mobiliz¬ 
ing on the Rhine. Both Emperors were uneasy. Hence the 
armistice. But the war none the less marked an important 
stage in the unification of Italy. Venice was left to Austria, 
but Lombardy was annexed to Piedmont, and the States of 
Central Italy, Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, and the 
Romagna (the northern part of the Papal States) expelled 
their former rulers and united themselves to Piedmont. The 
union of North and Central Italy under the House of Savoy 
was achieved. The Kingdom of Italy came into being, and 
on 2nd April i860 the first Parliament of the new Kingdom 
met at Turin. 

But these gains involved a painful sacrifice. Napoleon 
had bargained for the cession of Savoy and Nice as the 
price of his promised assistance. The price was reluctantly 
paid. 

The union of Northern and Central Italy was the fruit of 
Cavour’s diplomacy. The next stage in unification was 

accomplished under the intrepid leadership of 
ms^T B HousAND D Garibaldi. Born at Nice in 1807, Garibaldi, like 

Cavour and Mazzini, was by birth a Piedmontese 
subject. 1 After a life of adventure in South America he 
returned to Italy in 1848 to take his part in the ‘ year of 
revolution.’ To his defence of the Roman Republic reference 
has already been made. In the war of 1859 Garibaldi added 
greatly to his reputation as a brilliant leader in guerilla war¬ 
fare, and on its sudden conclusion he was hailed as a national 
hero from end to end of Italy. 

Recent events in North Italy had repercussions in the 
south. Not that the provoking causes were the same. The 
northern movement was directed against alien government ; 
the southern against a government which though not alien 

1 In 1807 Nice was actually French, but Piedmont regained it in 
1814. 
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representative of the whole of Italy, save Venetia and Rome, 
met at Turin. A month later the last stronghold of 
^ Bourbon rule surrendered ; Francis II took 

UNION Or . _ 

NORTH AND refllge 111 KOHIC. 

sourH At this critical moment Italy lost her great 

statesman. Cavour died on 5th June 1861, leaving unsolved 
the Roman question. Garibaldi was determined to solve it 
by force. With the cry, ‘ Rome or death !' he reappeared on 
the mainland and again threatened Rome. The Government 
interposed ; the ‘ Red-shirts ’ were scattered at Aspromonte, 
and Garibaldi was made prisoner. 

But besides Rome there was another gaping wound in 
the side of Italy. In 1865 a conflict between Austria 


VENICE 


and Prussia was clearly imminent. Victor 
Emmanuel offered his assistance to Austria in 


return for the cession of Venetia. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph refused, and Italy then accepted the bargain offered 
by Prussia. In the ‘ Seven Weeks’ War ’ (1866) Italy 
played a sorry part; but Austria, defeated by Prussia at 
Sadowa, was compelled to cede Venice to Italy. The new 
frontier was drawn, however, with a niggardly hand ; 
Bismarck could not refuse the ‘ pound of flesh,' but not an 
ounce more would he give. 

But to return to 1866. After Venice, Rome: Garibaldi 


made his last attempt to take Rome in 1867, but it was 

frustrated by a French army which was sent 
R0ME to defend Rome against the Red Shirts. The 

outbreak of the Franco-German War (1870), however, com¬ 
pelled the French finally to evacuate Rome ; the Pope, 
despite a touching appeal from Victor Emmanuel, refused 
to accept the inevitable ; the Italian troops occupied the 
city, after a show of resistance; a plebiscite showed virtual 
unanimity for the union of Rome with Italy ; and on 2nd June 
1871 Victor Emmanuel made his formal entry into the city, 
henceforth to be the capital of a united Italy. 

But there was much tribulation in store for the young 
nation. Not until the establishment of the Fascist regime 

(1919) did it really emerge from it. The pace 
troubles 0 between 1850 and 1870 had been too rapid. 

North and south, though politically united, 
were not socially or economically assimilated. Nor did the 
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After the occupation of Rome by viet 

r.y 

THE lateran i ta ij a ns who wished to be at once goo « iz 

treaty , Catholics the situation was most 

and good Catholics disobedience to 

distressing. Loyalty to tl • made by the Italian 

the Church. Repeated attempts were made oy _ but 

Government to effect a compro ^ y eaFf however, an 

until 1929 they WC | C i'beuveen Signor Mussolini and Pope 
agreement was reached between Trcatics . The 

Pius XI, and was ^^^f ^ Jted territory, the ' Vatican 
City^and^^pre'serves'^international^sovereig^nty/^but for 
ig r ?f Italy hC The'Latera^itreaty is the crown of Italian 
unity. 

for further reading 

j. a. «. 

Oxford, 1031). Martinengo C .j . Italy: The Awahen- 

( 1815 - 70 ) ; Italian Characters. ■ ‘ Filscist Experiment. 

,»e »/ ■ 1 *' ,h . A. J. Whyte: 

. v u„ -1— * 
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Cavonr. W. R. Thayer : Dawn of Italian Independence ; Life 
and Times of Cavour. G. M. Trevelyan : Mania and the 
Venetian Revolution of 1848; Garibaldi's Defence of the Roman 
Republic; Garibaldi and The Thousand ; Garibaldi and the 
Making of Italy. T. Sillani (ed.) : What is Fascism and Why ? 
Goad: The Corporative State (i 93 2 )- 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY (1815-71) 


Chief Dates 

1815. Germanic Confederation (Bund). 
1815-30. Reaction in Germany. 

1818-41. The ZOliverein. 

1848. Revolution in Hapsburg Empire. 

1848. Revolution in German States. 

1848-9. Frankfort Parliament. 

1849. Restoration of the Confederation. 

1863. Insurrection in Poland. 

1863-4. Schleswig-Holstein affair. 

1864. Danish War. 

1866. Seven Weeks' War. 

1866. Prussian victory at Sadowa. 

1866. Dissolution of Germanic Confederation. 

1867. North-German Confederation. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. S6dan. 

1871. New German Empire. 


I TALY and Germany attained the goal of unity in the 
same year (1871). In both cases the Franco-German 
War gave the final impulse to forces which had long 
been operating. Bismarck and Cavour were the chosen 
instruments of nationalism. But the parallel between the 

two movements was not complete ; Bismarck’s 
cavour K AND task was m uch less arduous than Cavour's 

Germany had never lost the idea of unity so 
completely as had Italy. The Holy Roman Empire was 
indeed less an institution than an ideal. But so long as it 
subsisted, Germany had a King. Sovereignty had long ago 
passed in reality to the territorial Princes, but nevertheless a 
Saxon or a Bavarian felt himself to be a German. Bismarck, 
then, had much more to start from than had Cavour. But 
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after the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire (1806) there 
was no German State even if there was still a German nation ; 
it was the business of a German Committee at the Congress 
of Vienna to re-create one. What form should it take ? 
The War of Liberation (1813-14) had evoked a new national 
spirit in Germany, as the work of Stein and Hardenberg, of 
Fichte and Humboldt, of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had 


evoked a new national spirit in Prussia. Could the states¬ 
men at Vienna create an appropriate body for the new soul 
of Germany ? 

It is significant that no one proposed to revive the old 
Empire. Stein favoured the separation of North from 

South Germany, and the creation of two 
v?enna SS ° F federal States under Austria and Prussia 

respectively, but to this solution Austria was 
inflexibly opposed, and it was eventually agreed to establish 
a loose confederation of thirty-nine Sovereign States to be 
represented in a Federal Diet sitting at Frankfort under the 
presidency of the Austrian Emperor. The powers of the 
Diet were in theory considerable, but in practice proved 
almost wholly ineffective. The Diet was, in fact, a Congress 
of plenipotentiaries; all its important decisions required 
a unanimity never attained; there was no real federal 
Executive, and the judicial authority was devoid of 
sanctions. The Federal Act also provided for the adoption 
of a representative constitution in each State. 

Metternich was well pleased with his handiwork ; the 
machinery of the ‘ Bund ’ could be used to maintain ‘ internal 
order ' ; it could not hamper the reactionary policy of 
Austria. The Secondary Princes were glad to be left in 
possession of the sovereign rights they had previously 
enjoyed. Prussia cared little more for German interests 
than did Austria. 


The period between 1815 and 1848 was in Germany 
as in Italy a period of reaction broken only by sporadic 

insurrections in the several States—notably 
reaction w h en sparks reached them from the French 


conflagration of 1830. 

To the general reaction one important and constructive 
movement offered an exception. Commercially and fiscally, 
as well as politically, Germany was hopelessly divided. 
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But between 1818 and 1841 all the States except Austria 
united in a Customs Union (Zollvercin) under the presidency 

THE of } russia - All fiscal barriers between State 

zollverein and State were thrown down; internal free 

trade was combined with external Protection 
based on a common tariff; roads, canals, railways were 
constructed; postal communications were improved and 

A hU H an , 1 ' nm f. nse lm P uIse was given to German commerce 
And not to that only. Commercial union marked an im- 

portant step towards political unity. Austria only was 

to Berlin ’ ° f Gennan y be S an to look for leadership 

In 1848 the spirit of unrest, which for thirty years Metter- 
mch had so effectually repressed, found vent. The move- 

the year of 1T ? ent 111 German y as in Italy had a twofold 
revolution objective ; constitutional reform in the several 

States ; unity for Germany as a whole. Parlia¬ 
mentary constitutions, with 'responsible’ Executives, were 
granted in Baden Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Saxony, and in 
most of the smaller States. But it was in the Hapsburg 

A 11stria°"Hun pt 11 Revolutionary temper was most violent 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, not to mention Italy, blazed 

out simultaneously into insurrection. Metternich was driven 

into exile, and the ramshackle ’ Empire of the Hapsburgs 

was ultimately saved only by the lack of unity between the 

subject provinces. Between Magyars and Czechs, between 

Slavs, Germans, and Italians, there was indeed nothing in 

Frw° n r S ° f Ha P sbur g rule. The old Emperor 
Francis II abdicated in December 1848, in favour of his 

young nephew Francis Joseph, who, at the age of eighteen 
L iot6 th ™ burden ° f a c ™ wn which he bore until his death 

npre 9 r r v TV S P roduced a great statesman in the 
person of Fehx Schwarzenberg, who, with the aid of a fine 

army gallantly led, gradually reduced the whole Empire to 

i8fibi ei t Ce ' ? X ^ ept for the loss of Lombardo-Venetia (in 
1866) it survived practically intact until the debacle of 1018 

• hu *,^ tocrac y was re-established at Vienna ; but Fred- 
P a r H a me n t ‘ T” p V ° f P t rUSSia acce P ted a representative 

SDonsIhle ’ F° r r USSla - xr h ° Ugh he did not C0Ilcede a ' re- 

tbp c b n E xecutlv , e - Nor did the liberal movement in 
the smaller States wholly evaporate. 

22 
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How fared it with the national movement—the move¬ 
ment toward German unity ? In May 1848 a Constituent 

Assembly, consisting of 57 6 representatives, 

fkankfort elected on the basis of universal suffrage from 
parliament eyery State in the Germanic Confederation, 

met at Frankfort. 

The ' Frankfort Parliament ’ proceeded to dratt a con¬ 
stitution, and despite bitter opposition between the Great 
Germans,’ who wished to include all the provinces of the 
Hapsburg Empire, and the ‘ Little Germans,’ who wanted 
a glorified Zollverein, which should exclude the non-German 
provinces of Austria, eventually reached agreement. Ger¬ 
many was to be a Federal State under an hereditary 
Emperor, with a representative Parliament of two Chambers, 
and an Executive responsible thereto. The Imperial Crown 
was offered to Frederick William IV of Prussia, but the 
Prussian King, partly out of respect for, perhaps partly 
from fear of, Austria, and still more in distrust of the demo¬ 
cratic spirit which pervaded the Frankfort 1 arliament, de- 
dined the crown. A proud Hohenzollern was not prepared 
to proclaim himself the ‘ serf of the revolution His refusal 
rendered abortive all the labours of the Frankfort Assembly ; 
the Confederation of 1815 was restored, and for nearly two 
decades survived. The failure of the Frankfort Parliament 
was an event of first-rate significance for Germany, and 
indeed for the world. Had it succeeded, Prussia would 
have been merged in Germany ; German unity would have 
been antedated by twenty years; it would have been 
achieved, not by the Bismarckian instruments of bood and 
iron 1 but by peaceful and parliamentary methods; Bis¬ 
marck’s wars against Denmark, Austria, and France might 
never have occurred ; the catastrophe of 19x4 might have 

The Frankfort fiasco was a triumph for Austria , but to 
no one did it give greater satisfaction than to a Prussian 

subject the man destined to fame as the 
bismarck cr e a tor’ of German unity, Count Otto von 

Bismarck. Bismarck, the scion of an old Junker family 
in Brandenburg, was at this time a young man of thirty- 
three. Destined for a diplomatic career, he was appointed 
Prussian envoy to the restored Federal Diet in 1851, and 
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though deeply imbued with reverence for the House of 
Hapsburg, he was convinced by his sojourn at Frankfort 
that Austria was implacably hostile to Prussia. He decided, 
therefore, thai Prussia must cut herself off from the Bund' 
and sooner or later must fight Austria for the headship of 
Germany. The period which immediately followed on the 
fiasco of 184b—9 was marked, however, by a strong reaction 
in favour of Austria. Until his death in 1852, Schwarzen- 
berg carried all before him. Prussia and the patriots who 
looked to her leadership were humiliated by Austria at 
Olmutz, constitutions conceded in 1848 were torn up \ 
reaction reigned supreme. In 1861, however, William I 
succeeded his brother as King of Prussia, and in 1862 
appointed Bismarck as his Minister. In the meantime 
Bismarck had not only gained much experience of German 
affairs at Frankfort, but as ambassador at St. Petersburg 
from 1859 to 1862, and for a few months at Paris, had acquired 
first-hand knowledge of the main lines of European diplomacy. 

At Paris he had taken the measure of the Emperor 
Napoleon III; his experience at Frankfort had made him 
realize Austria’s bitter hostility to Prussia ; his sojourn at 
St. Petersburg had convinced him that ‘ Prussia must never 
let Russia's friendship grow cold,’ and that, as Russia’s 
interest was concentrated on the east, she was the natural 
ally of Prussia. 

The Polish insurrection in 1863 gave him the opportunity 
at once of manifesting his friendship for Russia, and of 
frustrating the attempt of the Poles to regain their independ¬ 
ence. ‘ No one could doubt,' he said in 1848, ‘ that an 
independent Poland would be the irreconcilable enemy of 
Prussia.’ I hat conviction, consistently held, continued to 
inspire his policy throughout his career. 

In 1863 the death, without male heirs, of Frederick VII, 
King of Denmark and Duke of Schleswig and Holstein,’ 

the Danish ra * sec *. the question of succession tu the Duchies. 
duchies On his death Prince Christian of Gliicksburg 

succeeded without dispute to the throne of 
Denmark: but Holstein was a German Duchy, held by the 
Danish King as Hanover was held by the King of England; 
nor was the law of succession in the Duchies the same as 
that in the Kingdom. The matter is a complicated one 
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and details must be sought elsewhere. 1 It must suffice to 
say that Bismarck, principally with a view to the acquisition 
of the fine harbour of Kiel, was determined to get the Duchies 
for Prussia. Von Roon had fashioned th e< instrument by 
which Bismarck could effect his purpose. ‘ What I see in 

history,’ said von Roon, ‘ is force-The Schleswig-Holstein 

question is not a question of law or of pedigrees ; it is a 
question of force, and that force we (Prussians) possess 
But Bismarck was resolved not only to get the Duchies, but 
to induce Austria to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for him. 

All went according to plan. Denmark could offer little 
resistance to the combined armies of Austria and Prussia, 
Russia by a benevolent neutrality repaid a portion of the 
debt incurred in 1862 ; England, pledged by the Treaty of 
London (1852) to maintain the ‘ integrity of the Danish 
monarchy,' addressed homilies to Bismarck on the sanctity 
of scraps of paper, but Bismarck had taken the measure of 
Lord John Russell, and knew that he preferred sermons to 
the sword ; France was equally pledged with England, but 
Napoleon had his own difficulties (notably in Mexico), and 

had no mind to light for Denmark. , 

So Bismarck had his way. A quarrel was easily fastened 

upon Austria. Bismarck came to terms with Napoleon 

at Biarritz (1865) and promised Venetia to Victor Emmanuel 


of Italy (1866). . n 

In ]une 1866 Prussia seceded from the Germanic 

Confederation; war broke out between Prussia and the 

Germanic Confederation, with Austria at its 

seven weeks’ i i Within six weeks, not Austria only but 

WAR (I866) the whole of Germany lay crushed under the 

rapid scries of blows which Prussia, armed by von Roon 
with the new needle-gun, inflicted on them; and after 
the decisive victory (3rd June) of Komggratz (Sadowa) the 
Austrian Emperor accepted terms of peace. The Germanic 
Confederation was dissolved. Austria was expelled from 
the Germanic body and gave up Venetia to Italy; Hanover, 

Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, the fine city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 

together with the Danish Duchies, were annexed to Prussia , 
and in 1867 all the German States north of the Main— 
twenty-two in all—formed themselves into a North German 

1 They will be found in Marriott: History of Europe. 1815-1923- 
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Confederation under the hereditary presidency of Prussia 
The ruling princes retained certain sovereign rights but 
half Bismarck’s task was achieved : North Germany was 
virtually merged in Prussia. 

After Austria, France. ' It is France which has been 
conquered at Sadowa.’ So said Marshal Radom. ‘ After 

THE franco- Sadowa,’ said Bismarck, ' a war with France 
german war lay in the logic of history.’ Napoleon III 

had fallen on troublous days. His participa¬ 
tion in the Italian War of 1859 had alienated the French 
clericals; his failure to avert the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the Two Sicilies greatly distressed the Legitimists * 
the murder of the ‘ Emperor ’ Maximilian, his nominee, in 
Mexico dissipated any credit he might have hoped to derive 
from that disastrous adventure. Bismarck, after his easy 
victory over Austria, conveniently forgot all his hints of 
possible compensation for France, and Napoleon had to face 
his subjects empty-handed, while Prussia got 5,000,000 new 
subjects and 25,000 square miles of territory. 

From a successful war with France, Bismarck might not 
only expect a restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, but the 
completion of the Imperial edifice of Germany and the trans¬ 
ference of European hegemony from Paris to Berlin. But 
France must be the aggressor. How was she to be provoked ? 
The Spanish throne was vacant. A Hohenzollern of the 
Sigmaringen branch was put forward as a candidate, and in 
1870 accepted the proferred crown (4th July). But on the 
advice of his Prussian kinsman he revoked his acceptance 
(13th July). La Prasse cane was the exultant cry in Paris. 
Bismarck was in despair. But France played into his hands. 
She required from King William of Prussia (then at Ems) 
a further renunciation. The King, stung by the insult, 
refused ; and telegraphed in that sense to Bismarck. Bis¬ 
marck converted the King’s innocent telegram into defiance 
of France, and published his defiance to Europe. 1 The 
French Cabinet, by a majority of one vote, decided to take 
up the challenge. On 19th July war was declared. 

Napoleon well knew that France was unprepared for 
war; his own health was failing; the rash declaration of 
war was due largely to the conviction of the Empress that 

Details in Marriott: Histovy of iLiivope , pp. 255 seq 
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only a taste of ‘ la gloire ’ could save the Empire, and 
guarantee the succession of her son. Bismarck, Von Roon, 

and Moltke, on the other hand, were ready. 
the franco- The goodwill of Russia was assured ; relations, 
glrman commercial and military, between the South 

Germans and Prussia were increasingly cordial and close ; 
as regards the army it was only necessary to touch a button. 
On 2nd August 500,000 Germans were in the field : on 2nd 
September the first phase of the war ended with the sur¬ 
render of Napoleon and a great French army at Sedan. 

Sedan brought the Second Empire with a crash to the 
ground • the Emperor was a prisoner in Germany ; the 
Empress and the Prince Imperial were refugees 111 England ; 
on 4th September the Republic was proclaimed. Paris, 
invested by the Crown Prince of Prussia, capitulated after 
four months’ terrible siege (28th January 1871). Strasburg 
and Metz had already fallen ; on all sides the Germans were 
triumphant, and could impose their own terms on France. 
The Treaty of Frankfort (10th May 1871) gave them an 
indemnity'of £200,000,000, all Alsace, except Belfort, and 
Eastern Lorraine, together with Metz and Strasbuig. 

But victory meant more than this to Germany. Bismarck 
could consummate his life’s work. Terms of union between 
North and South Germany had already been arranged, and 
on 18th January 1871 King William of Prussia accepted the 
Imperial Crown from his fellow Princes, and was proclaimed 

at Versailles as first German Emperor. 

The North German Confederation was enlarged by the 

inclusion of all the German States, except Austria, and was 

transformed into a Federal Empire under the 
THE german hereditary presidency of the Prussian King. 

Bismarck became the first Imperial Chancellor. 
Thus was German unity at last triumphantly achieved. 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Marriott and Robertson : Evolution of Prussia. Sir C. Grant 
Robertson : Bismarck. E. D6nis : Population dc CEm/ure 
■Ulcmande. Bismarck: Reflexions and Reminiscences (E.I.). 
E. Ludwig : Bismarck. Sir A. Malet : Overthrow of the Germanic 

Confederation . 



CHAPTER XXXII 


c 

THE SECOND EMPIRE AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


Chief Dates 


1808. Louis Napoleon born. 

1836. Attempt on Strasburg. 

1840. Descent on Boulogne. 

1840. Imprisonment at Ham. 

1848. Revolution in France. Second 
Republic. 

1848. National workshops in Paris. 
1848. ' Days of June.' 

1848. Louis Napoleon elected Pre¬ 
sident. 

1851. (December) First coup d’etat. 

1852. Plebiscite for Empire. 

1852-9. Social reforms in France. 
1854. Crimean War. 

1859. War of Italian Independence. 
1860-9. Constitutional Reforms in 
France. 

1863. Insurrection in Poland. 

1864. War of Danish Duchies. 

1866. Seven Weeks' War. 

1866. Prussian victory at Sadowa. 


1867. Maximilian shot in Mexico. 

1869. L’Empire Liberal. 

1870. Franco-German War. 

1870. Fall of the Empire. 

1870. Third Republic. 

1871. Commune in Paris. 

1871. Treaty of Frankfort. 

1872. The Dreikaiscrbund. 

1873. MacMahon succeeds Thiers as 

President. 

1873. Death of Napoleon III. 

1875. Republican Constitution estab¬ 
lished. 

1875. Franco-German Crisis. 

1879. Dual Alliance (Germany and 
Austria). 

1881. French Protectorate in Tunis. 

1882. British occupation of Egypt. 

1888. Death of William I. 

1890. Dismissal of Bismarck. 


T HE student of Politics has reason to be particularly 
grateful to modern France. Since the fall of the Old 
Monarchy in 1792 she has been a laboratory of political 
experiments. The Constitution of 1792 lasted only three 
years. In 1795 it gave place to the Directorial Constitution. 
constitu- This was overthrown by the coup d’etat of 18th 
experiments Brumaire (9th November 1799), and a military 
(1792-1830) dictatorship veiled under the name of a Con¬ 
sulate took its place. In 1804 Napoleon assumed the 
Imperial Crown, and the Consulate was converted into the 
Empire. The First Empire lasted for ten years (1804-14). 
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In 1814 Napoleon abdicated and France recalled the Bourbons 
in the person of Louis XVIII. In 1815 Napoleon returned 
from Elba ; the Bourbons fled. Napoleon essayed the experi¬ 
ment of the ■ Hundred Days,' but Waterloo put an end to it. 

The victorious allies restored Legitimacy, limited by a Charter. 

I ouis XVIII respected the limitations: Charles X did not 
and in 1830 the issue of the Ordinances of St. Cloud provoked 

the ‘ Revolution of July.’ . < r 

For eighteen years France tried the experiment of Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy.' Louis Philippe did his best, with his 

white tall hat and his green silk umbrella, to 

the july nlav the part of a Citizen-King. But the keen 

monarchy Pg J Fr P enchmen det ec t ed in a ' Citizen-King ' 

a contradiction in terms. The Englishman loves compromise 
and finds it embodied in the English Constitution. The 
Frenchman wants one thing or the other-a Monarchy or a 

Remiblic : he has no use for a mixture. . 

To the starving artisans of Lyons and other manufactunng 
towns Louis Blanc preached the gospel of The Right to 
Work,’’ and his essay bearing that title was the text-book o 

UlC \ movement’in favour of parliamentary reform had, for 
some time been gaining ground, and the reformers had planned 
for uitli February 1848 a banquet,monster demonstration and 
procession. The Government, fearing disorder, vetoed them. 
The organizers decided to abandon them, but the mobs refused 
to disperse. A political crisis supervened. Guizot s ministry 
resigned ' Thiers and Odilon Barrot, an advanced Radical, 
formed a new one. But to starving artisans these changes 
meant nothing but the substitution of one group of place- 
hunting politicians for another. Rioting began on 23rd 
Fnhrn irv ■ some eight people were killed or wounded, and 
on the 24th Louis Philippe abdicated in favour of his young 
erandson the Comte de Paris. But the blood of the "pub¬ 
licans was now up. The Comte de Paris was pushed.aside, 
and a Provisional Republican Government established, 
Louis Philippe and his Queen fled to England. The Second 
Romihlic was inaugurated. 

In the new government there were, however, two parties : 
the political Republicans, led by the silver-tongued Lamartine 
and the Socialists, led by Louis Blanc. The latter dominated 
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the situation, and resolved to establish national workshops 

in which work was to be found for the unemployed. But it 

is one thing to proclaim the doctrine of the right to work 
another to organize industry. * 

The new government decreed the establishment of 
■national workshops.’ But the workshops did not exist. 

THE second L ° U ,' S dld ’ lndeed> set 2,000 tailors to 

republic work at Uichy, and employment was found 

for some 6,000 men as navvies ; but the number 
of applicants for relief rose by tens of thousands ; there was 
no work for them, and in lieu of work the Government soon 
fell back upon doles. 

The Republic was soon threatened with bankruptcy. But 
on 23rd to 24th April a General Election gave the ‘ Moderates ' 
a large majority in the new Parliament. The Government took 
courage and decided to reorganize the dole, send home the 
provincials who had poured into Paris, and bring the experi¬ 
ment to an end as soon as possible. Terrible riots broke out ; 
Paris resembled a shambles : but after four days of street¬ 
fighting and immense loss of life, General Cavaignac, who had 
been appointed Dictator, at last quelled the disorder ; the 
Republic triumphed over Socialism, but in destroying 
Socialism it destroyed itself. 1 

A new constitution drafted in 1848 provided for the 
election of a President by direct election on the basis of man¬ 
hood suffrage. In the election which took place in December 
Lamartine, the hero of February, received 17,910 votes ; 
Cavaignac, who had saved the Republic, got 1,448,107; a 
third candidate, who declared that his name was the symbol 
of ‘ order, nationality, and glory,' received 5,434,226. 

Prince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, the son of Louis, King 
of Holland, was born in Paris in 1808. From 1815 to 1848 

THE second he was an exile from France - He played with 
empire revolution in Italy in 1830-1 ; after 1832, by 

publishing a series of works on economic, 
political, and military topics, he kept his name before the 
French public. In 1836 and 1840 he advertised himself by 
dramatic but futile attempts to excite the French to revolt 
against the Citizen-King. The descent on Boulogne (1840) 

1 For details cf. L. Blanc, Droit au Travail, and E. Thomas, Ateliers 
Nationaux (ed. with Introduction by J. A. R. Marriott, Oxford, 1913) 
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led to his imprisonment in the fortress of Ham, but in 1846 
he escaped to England, and on the fall of the Orleans Dynasty 
he hastened to Paris and offered his services and his sword to 
France. Both were declined, and he was bidden to leave 
France within twenty-four hours. Nevertheless in Sep¬ 
tember 1848 he was elected in absence by no fewer than five 
Departments ; on 26th September he was allowed to take his 
S and in December was elected President by the direct 

VOt The 1 Assembly elected in 1849 contained few Buona- 
nartists but by its policy of reaction played into the Presi¬ 
dent's hands. In 1850 he declared for drastic revision of the 
Constitution. The Assembly opposed it and on 1st 2nd 
December 1851 the President carried out his first 
France as a whole undoubtedly approved it. The Con 

stitution was amended in the sense desired by the Preslden J • 
his term was prolonged for ten years ; and his powers greatly 
increased In November 1852 a Plebiscite pronounced in 
favour of an hereditary Empire, and on 2nd December the 
Prince President was proclaimed Emperor as Napoleon III. 
Two months later he married Eugenie Countess de Teba, a 
Spanish lady of Great beauty, but not of roya birth. A 
son was born to them in 1856. The charities of the Empress 
were munificent, but her heart was cold ; except among the 

clericals she made few friends in h ranee. 

I •Empire e’est la paix. In a famous speech on the eve of 

the Plebiscite which gave him the Empire, Napoleon thus 

referred to the tradition of the First Empire, and announced 

he no icy of the second. The record of the Second Empire 

was as already described, a record of almost continuous war 

Lin the Crimea, in Italy, in Mexico, on the soil of France. 

But war by no means exhausted the activities of the new 

ruler of France. If his government was autocratic, it was 

benevolent The first ten years of the Empire were years of 

SS. and prcpcrily for France 

concluded between the throne and the altar and the Church 
retrained to a great extent, control over education /Social 
order was restored, and the forces of anarchy repressed , every 
Find of encouragement was afforded to industry , Inealls of 
communication tore improved ; road^anab. »d h„bou| 
were constructed, and the railway system of France, hitherto 
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inchoate, was completed from north to south, from west to 
east A The credit resources of the country were mobilized in 
support of commerce, industry, and agriculture. Two great 
central banks, the Credit fonder and the Credit mobilicr,wcxe 
established ; and land-banks were set up both in Paris and 
in the provinces. Commerce and industry quickly responded 
to the stimulus. In twenty years industrial production 
doubled. The number of agricultural societies was increased ; 
horse breeding was encouraged ; land was brought into 
cultivation by draining the marshes. Paris was rebuilt/and 
made more spacious, more sanitary, and more splendid, if not 
more beautiful ; schemes were promoted for the provision of 
workmen’s dwellings, for insurance against old age and acci¬ 
dents ; labour associations were legalized thrift was en¬ 
couraged by the formation of benefit and co-operative 
societies ; industrial exhibitions were promoted on an im¬ 
posing scale, and by the conclusion of the Cobden treaty a 
long step was taken—not to the entire satisfaction of French 
manufacturers—toward freedom of commercial intercourse 
between England and France. In all this the Emperor him¬ 
self was the prime instigator, and it was all to the good. The 
results of the Emperor’s foreign policy were more question¬ 
able. The Crimean War brought him, undoubtedly, great 
prestige. After 1856 he was the foremost figure on the 
Continent, and a hero to his own people. But the alliance 
with Sardinia was a shock to the clericals in France ; the 
Legitimists could not forgive the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the Two Sicilies ; the democrats resented the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on the Garibaldians at Mentana. Even the 
acquisition of Nice and Savoy, though flattering to French 
pride, could hardly atone. 

Worse was to come. France was the traditional friend 
of Poland. The Polish insurrection of 1863, therefore, gave 
Napoleon an admirable opportunity of reviving a policy 
steadily pursued by France in her great days, and of rallying 
all domestic parties in support of it and of himself. He 
addressed a strong remonstrance to the Czar Nicholas, but 
the Czar, confident of Bismarck’s support and contemptuous 
of English opinion, ignored it. Poland was left to its fate. 

So were the Danish Duchies when attacked in 1864 by 
Bismarck. For this desertion Napoleon blamed England. 
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with some justice. But his failure to honour the bond 
given by France was no less damaging to his prestige. 

8 There followed the disastrous Mexican adventure 
Mexico which owed large sums to France was in a state of 
chronic’ disorder and civil war. The clerical and monarchical 
party appealed for help to the great Catholic Powers of 
Europe, and Napoleon responded by sending them an Emperor 
^ the person of Maximilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor 
and son-in-law of King Leopold of Belgium. The choice of 

Maximilian was intended to gratify Hapsburgs 
Coburgs, Orleanists, not to mention the French clericals 
but it took 40,000 French troops to put Maximilian on the 
throne, and as soon as they withdrew he was taken prisoner 
and shot (1867). The tragic ending of the Mexican adventure 
was a terrible blow to Napoleon’s prestige, and Bismarck 

was determined to destroy what remained of it 

Meanwhile, important changes had been effected in the 

internal Government of France. From 1852 to 1859 all 

opposition to the Emperor was quenched, and 
the administration, though benevolent was 
purely autocratic. But Napoleon was shrewd 
enough to see that autocracy could not continue indefinitely, 
and lie determined, therefore, while Ins prestige was sti 

undimmed, to liberalize the Constitution./ 

In i8sq he issued an unconditional amnesty for all 
political offences. This brought back to France many 
republicans and more Orleamst Liberals. A sniaU but 
organized opposition appeared in the Legislative Body 
uncMr the leadership of Jules Favre, and at the elec ion of 
1863 largely increased its numbers. Substantial instalments 
of reform were given in i860, 1861, and still more in 1867, 
but the Emperor hesitated to concede a responsible 
ministry in the English sense. He, the elect of the people, 
must still have exclusive control over the Executive. After 
the election of 1869, however, this last remnant o autocracy 
was surrendered. Ollivicr was charged with the task ot 
forming a ministry responsible to a Parliamen whmh was 
to have complete control over finance and legislate . 
edifice of a ‘ Constitutional Monarchy ’ was completed. 

Napoleon did not stop there. A comprehensive scheme 
for the decentralization of administration, the modification of 
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the powers of the Senate, and the democratization of Local 
Government, was passed through Parliament and approved 
by Plebiscite. The Plebiscite was taken on 8th May 1870. 
Four months later the Empire fell. 

Its overthrow was precipitated by a great military 
disaster. In 1870 Bismarck lured Napoleon into war. He 

BISMARCK AND had been P Ia y in S with h j m for years. He had 
napoleon. secured his neutrality in the Seven Weeks’ 

War by dangling before his eyes, in the 
event of Prussia’s victory, the bait of large territorial com¬ 
pensations—perhaps Belgium, perhaps Luxemburg, or it 
might be, the Palatinate. After Sadowa these hints were 
conveniently forgotten, and attempts made by France to 
refresh Bismarck’s memory were adroitly used to embitter 
relations between France and England, and to bring the 
South German States into line with Prussia in the Franco- 
German War. 

I he story of that war, its origin and results, has already 
been toldr''"On the fall of the Empire the Republic was 
L re-established, but before it could ratify the 

republic. peace terms arranged with the external enemy, 

it had to confront an insurrection in Paris. 
The Germans were still at St. Denis ; the Government of 
National Defence was installed at Versailles; the Commune 
was in possession of Paris. Paris, having stood out for 
four months in the autumn of 1870 against the Germans, 
was, after less than three months’ interval, again besieged 
for six weeks by the French army under MacMahon. On 
21st May 1871 MacMahon forced an entry, but only after 
seven days of street-fighting was he master of the capital. 
Massacres on one side were followed by reprisals on the 
other. Some 20,000 persons were put to the sword ; 40,000 
were arrested. Not until 1876 did the Court Martial complete 
the work of trying them. On the top of the defeat at the 
hands of Germany, it was a terrible ordeal for the Republic; 
but the Republic survived ; France was saved. 

The recovery of France after the twofold disaster was 
amazingly rapid. Nominated as Head of the National 
Executive in February 1871, Thiers had, in August, become 
President of the Republic. The enthusiasm and energy 
of this veteran of seventy-four infected the whole nation. 
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The war and the Commune had cost France £614,000 000 
in money, and 491.000 lives; i.597.ooo citizens had been 

transferred from the French to the German 
THE recovery The German indemnity of £200,000,000 

OF FRANCE. ^ paid off in three years> and at the end 

of that time not a single German soldier remained encamped 
on French soil. Bismarck was so disgusted at Ins failure to 
‘ bleed France white' that he actually contemplated, in 
1875 a renewal of the war. But Queen Victoria, who 
learnt of Bismarck’s design from her daughters made a 
personal appeal to the Emperor William ; the Czar Alexander 
seconded her appeal, and warned Germany that in another 
attack on France he must not count on Russian neutrality. 

So the plan did not materialize. , r , 

In the same year the Republic was definitely established 

in France. In 1873 Marshal MacMahon an avowed 

monarchist, had been elected President in 

republican place of Thiers, and if the Legitimists and 
constitution. 0rleanists cou id have composed their differ¬ 
ences ‘ Henrv V ’ (the Comte de Chambord) would probably 
have been restored, and, being childless, have left the crown 
to the Comte dc Paris, the grandson of Louis Philippe. 
Napoleon III had died in England in 1873, and the Prince 

Imperial was not yet of age. But the o -mate * ef “ s ** ° 
Henry V to acknowledge the tricolour wrecked the chances 
of the Legitimists ; and a series of ‘ Constitutional Laws 

established the Republic in its present form TheNational 
elected by the two Chambers sitting together as a National 

Assembly, is a ‘ Constitutional ’ Head of the State. The 
Ministry is responsible to the Legislature, which consists of 
a Senate (now wholly elected—though indirectly) and 
Chamber of Representatives. Only by a vote of the National 
Assembly can this Constitution be amended. 

The Franco-German War left Bismarck master of Prussia, 
Prussia mistress of Germany, and Germany dominant m 

Europe. Until 1890 Bismarck remained in 
BISMARCK AND nower His domestic policy was a skiltui 
EUR01 ' E - admixture of high Protection and State 

Socialism. Germany, at last unified under ^ USS1 ^’ ra ^ 
advanced in population and industry. With _ mcredible 
rapidity she was transformed from an agricultural mt 
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an industrialized State. Population began to press on the 
native means of subsistence, and her citizens began to 
emigrate in large numbers, mainly to the United States and 
Brazil. Her manufacturers had to import raw material 
from oversea, and sought oversea markets for their own 
surplus products. Germany, consequently, began to look 
around for colonies. She found them, as we shall see, in 
Africa and the Pacific Islands. 

Bismarck’s main interest, however, was not in expansion, 
but in preservation. His anxiety was to make secure for 
all time the great edifice he had erected. To this end he 
cemented an alliance between the three Emperors (Germany, 
Austria, and Russia). But while Germany had no quarrel 
either with Vienna or Petersburg, her two allies were in 
conflict in the Balkans. At the Congress of Berlin Bismarck, 
as already indicated, had virtually to choose between them. 
He refused to ‘ cut the wire between Berlin and Petersburg,’ 
but after 1878 the friendship of Germany and Russia sensibly 
weakened, and friendship with Austria became more and 
more the mainstay of Germany diplomacy. 

Bismarck then endeavoured to keep the neighbours of 
Germany at loggerheads with each other. Accordingly, in 
1881 he encouraged France to declare a Protectorate over 
Tunis. This estranged France from Italy, and drove Italy 
into the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria (1882). 
That alliance lasted until 1915. In 1882 and onward, 
Bismarck encouraged England to remain in occupation of 
Egypt knowing that it would estrange England and France. 
Russia he pushed on toward Central Asia, hoping thus to 
embroil her with England. This policy was markedly 
successful. But in 1888 the old Emperor William I died, 
and in 1890 his successor William II dropped the old pilot. 
Bismarck's long reign was over ; and on his fall there ensued 
a diplomatic revolution destined, a quarter of a century 
later, to involve the world in war. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE EXPANSION OE EUROPE 
(WELTPOLITIK) (1871- ) 

Chief Dates 


1869. Opening of the Suez Canal. 
1871. Basutoland annexed to Cape 
Colony. 

1871. Griqualand West annexed. 
1873. Ashanti War. 

1875. Queen Victoria proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

1875. England purchases Khedive's 

shares. 

1876. Transvaal annexed. 

1879. Zulu War. 

1880. Boer War. 

1881. Retrocession of Transvaal. 

1881. French occupy Tunis. 

1882. Rebellion of Arabi Pasha. 

1882. England occupies Egypt. 

1883. Die Deutsche Kolonial-Gesell- 

schaft founded. 

1883. Sudan rebellion. 

1884. Gordon at Khartoum. His 

death (1885). 

1884. Germans in Africa. 

1884. Conference of Berlin : Parti¬ 
tion of Africa. 

[884. Germans in the Pacific. 


1883. Italian colony at Massowah. 
1888. British East Africa Company. 

1888. British Protectorate over North 

Borneo and Sarawak. 

1890. Final Partition of Africa. 

1893. Matabele War. 

1894. Uganda Protectorate. 

1895. Jameson raid. 

1893. Venezuela Boundary Question. 
>898. Fashoda crisis, 

1898. Spanish-American War. 

1898. Occupation of Kiauchow, Port 
Arthur, and Wei-Hai-Wei 
by Germany, Russia, and 
England. 

1898. Partition of Pacific Islands. 

1899. South African War—1902. 

1899. Anglo-French Agreement 

(Africa). 

1899. Boxer Rising in China. 

1902. Anglo - Italian Agreement 
(North Africa). 

1902. Ajiglo-Japanese Treaty. 

1904- Russo-Ja panese War. 
i 9 10 - Union of South' Africa. 


P RECEDING chapters have brought the narrative 
down to. the seventies of the nineteenth century. 
Three of them actually stopped at 1871, and a fourth 
at 1878. That was no accident. The seventies mark the 
point at which one important era closes and another begins. 
In 1871 two great Powers, Germany and Italy, reached the 

23 
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goal of national unity, while a third, France, brought to 
an cud a long series of constitutional experiments, and 

established a Conservative and Parliamentary 
A NEW ERA Republic which has already enjoyed a life 
twice as long as any of the experiments since the outbreak 
of the first Revolution. The year which witnessed the entry 
of Italy into Rome witnessed also the meeting of the first 
General Council of the Catholic Church held since the Council 
of Trent, and the issue of the famous Decree of Papal In¬ 
fallibility. That Decree, as Dr. Fisher has significantly 
remarked, was ‘ the cordial which the Roman Church ad¬ 
ministered to itself in the hour of defeat, its defiance of the 
modern world, its protest against the sacrilege of Italian 
patriotism.’ Before the decade closed, the Congress of 
Berlin registered the definite beginning of the disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the resurgence of the Balkan 
nations destined to fill the void created by the expulsion of 


the Turks from Europe. 

Thus Europe, or the greater part of it, was at last 
parcelled out among a number of States with frontiers 
roughly corresponding with national distinctions, and acutely 
conscious of the differences which divided them from their 
neighbours. Nationalism was in excelsis. But hardly were 
these political formations completed, hardly had the States 
of Europe attained to national unity and become conscious 
of national identity, than they felt the urge for expansion 
beyond the boundaries of Europe. The scramble for oversea 

dependencies began. . . ,, 

The impulse came from national self-consciousness . the 

opportunity was offered by a series of scientific inventions 
and developments. Railways, steamships, telegraphs, and 
telephones, Bessemer’s invention of cheap steel, the improve¬ 
ments effected in the surface condenser, the invention of the 
internal combustion engine, cold storage and refrigeration 
these are only a few of the inventions which have caused a 
shrinkage of the globe, and have thus revolutionized the 
conditions of world-politics. ‘ The result,’ as General Smuts 
once observed, ‘ is that problems which a century ago, or 
even fifty years ago, were exclusively European now concern 

the whole world.’ . , _ . , ,, 

The industrialization of the countries of the old world 
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has tended in the same direction. A wonderful series of 
mechanical inventions, and in particular the utilization of 
steam and electricity, have given an immense impulse to 
the arts of production ; but so fierce is competition between 
individuals and nations that production is profitable only 
if it is conducted on an immense scale. The commodities 
produced under these conditions have to be sold ; hence 
the competition for oversea markets. Nor does the struggle 
end or even begin there. The machines have to be fed. 
Hence the competition for a supply of the raw materials, 
many of which—cotton for instance, and rubber, sisal, jute, 
and palm oils—can only be obtained from tropical or semi- 
tropical lands. Thus, industrialism has led to imperialism, 
a desire for trade to a demand for territory. 

Most of these changes have been gradual, not catastrophic. 
Nevertheless, the seventies of the last century do form one 
of the great watersheds of modern history. When we have 
climbed to it, new vistas open before 11s. 

The first leads us to Africa. From the fifteenth century 
onward, points on the African coast had been occupied— 

mostly as ports of call—by the maritime 
for africa JLE nations of Western Europe. But the real 

scramble for Africa only began, under the 
impulse of the forces just analysed, in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. Dates are, in this connexion, more 
eloquent than words. In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened. 
Its construction was due almost entirely to the genius and 
persistence of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. England con¬ 
tributed neither brains, nor money, nor encouragement. 
From the first, however, she reaped a large part of the 
benefits accruing from the enterprise, and in 1875 she pur¬ 
chased from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt his 176,602 shares 
in the Canal. This shrewd stroke of policy was due to the 
imaginative genius of Disraeli, and was financially facilitated 
by his connexion with the Rothschilds, who found the greater 
part of the purchase money (£4,080,000). No better invest¬ 
ment, political or financial, was ever made. The capital 
value of the shares has increased more than tenfold, and they 
produce a dividend of nearly 40 per cent on the original 
purchase money. But the financial aspect is the least im¬ 
portant. The Canal is the spinal cord of the British Empire. 
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The financial embarrassments of the Khedive which had 
led to the sale of the shares led shortly afterward (1876) 

to the establishment of a Dual Control by 
7 n egypt' ISH France and England, his two principal creditors. 

By 1879, Ismail’s extravagance and misgovern- 
ment had become so intolerable that his suzerain, the Sultan 
of Turkey, was persuaded by the Powers to procure his 
abdication. His successor, Tewfik, could not cope with a 
military revolt led by Arabi Bey, nor with the disorders in 
Alexandria, provoked by a murderous attack by Arabs on 
the European population. The French refused to co¬ 
operate with Great Britain in the task of restoring order ; 
we had, therefore, to do it single-handed. France soon bitterly 
regretted her pusillanimity, and did everything she could 
to hamper us in our work. 

Nor did England much relish the task imposed on her. 
The Canal is a vital Imperial artery. Whether military 
domination in Egypt is essential to the safety of the Canal 
is a disputed point. Apart from the Canal, England is not 
specially concerned with Egypt : yet in formal occupation of 
Egypt we remained from 1882 to 1922—and our troops are 
there still. In the meantime much happened. In 1883 an 
insurrection broke out in the Sudan headed by an Arab 
sheikh who announced himself as the Madhi (Messiah). An 
expeditionary force under English officers, dispatched to 
quell it, was cut to pieces. General Gordon was appointed 
Governor-General of the Sudan, but was himself besieged in 
Khartoum. Months of valuable time were wasted by the 
Gladstone Government, and when Lord Wolseley was at last 
sent out to rescue Gordon it was too late. The relieving force 
reached Khartoum two days after Gordon had been killed. 

The Southern Sudan was then (1885) abandoned ; but in 
1896 General (afterwards Earl) Kitchener led the Egyptian 
army, which he had entirely reorganized, on an expedition to 
reconquer it. A great victory at Omdurman (2nd September 
1898) broke the power of the Madhi for ever; Khartoum 
was retaken ; Gordon was avenged. 

Hardly had Kitchener reached Khartoum when a French 
expedition, brilliantly led across Central Africa by Major 
Marchand, arrived at Fashoda on the Upper Nile. The 
French had been previously warned that their presence on 
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the upper Nile would be regarded as an ‘ unfriendly act ’ but 
Marchand refused to give way. In the autumn of i8qS Eng¬ 
land and France were on the brink of war, but 
Lord Salisbury, by mingled firmness and tact 
induced the French at the eleventh hour to recall Marchand! 
and in 1899 a comprehensive agreement between the two 
countries was concluded. Since 1882, when France declined 
to share responsibility with England, Egypt had been literally 
remade by a band of English administrators under the leader¬ 
ship of Sir E. Baring, afterward the Earl of Cromer. It was 
an achievement of which any nation might be proud. France 
at last (in 1899) accepted the logic of facts, recognized the 
rights of Great Britain over the whole basin of the Nile from 
the source to the estuary, while France was confirmed in 
possession of a great West African Empire. Thus England 
and France were at last made friends ; Fashoda had para¬ 
doxically prepared the way for the Entente of 1904. 

British activities in Africa were not confined to the north. 
From 1652 to 1796 Cape Colony was occupied by the Dutch, 

BRITISH who used [t as a P ort of cal1 for their ships on 

south AFRICA the voyage to and from the East Indies. In 

1795 the French Republic annexed Holland, 
and the Stadtholder, a refugee in England, suggested that 
England should occupy the Cape peninsula lest it too should 
fall into the hands of the hrench. Accordingly, we occupied 
it; but restored it in 1802, only to reconquer it after the war 
with Napoleon was renewed, and at the Peace of 1S14 finally 

retained it, albeit on payment of £ 6 , 000,000 ‘ compensation ' 
to the Dutch. 

Between the British Government and the Dutch colonists 
of the Cape there was, however, persistent friction, and in 

BRITONS AND i8 3 6_ 4 o the Dutch farmers (Boers) resolved to 
boers quit Cape Colony : they ‘ trekked ' to the north 

and established there independent Republics in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In 1856 Natal, a 
predominantly British colony, an offshoot from Cape Colony, 
also declared itself independent of Cape Colony, though 
not of Great Britain. But Britons and Boers were alike 
threatened by warlike native tribes. In 1877 the Boers of 
the Transvaal were in serious danger of being ‘ eaten up ’ by 
their Zulu neighbours. As the best means of averting that 
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fate the Transvaal was annexed by the British Crown. Then 
the Britisli had to fight the Zulus (1879), but not until after 
several reverses was the power of that brave tribe broken. 
As soon as it was broken, the Boers reclaimed their inde¬ 
pendence at the point of the sword. A war with them 
ensued (1880-1), and the disaster at Majuba was followed 
by the retrocession of the Transvaal to the Boers. 

The arrangement then concluded was not destined to 
permanence. The era of European expansion in Africa was 
at hand. Forces were operating which politicians might 
retard but could not finally obstruct. The policy of laissez- 
faire which during a period of thirty years had been followed 
by the British Government in South Africa, as elsewhere, 
had for a decade or more been abandoned. In 1868 the 
Boers on the Orange River became involved in a dispute 
with the Basutos, a native tribe to the east of them. The 
Basuto chief begged Great Britain to take his people under 
her protection, and in 1868 British sovereignty was proclaimed 
over Basutoland. For a time it was annexed to Cape Colony, 
but from 1884 onward it has been a British Colony under the 
direct control of the Crown. In 1871 Griqualand West, a 
native territory to the west of the Orange Free State, valuable 
only for the diamond fields of the Kimberley district, was 
annexed. 

After the retrocession of the Transvaal to the Boers the 
latter were in almost constant difficulties with their native 

neighbours, both to the west and the east of 
exi ANbioN them, and to avert further complications British 

sovereignty was extended over Bechuanaland in 1885, over 
Zululand in 1886, and in 1889 the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany was incorporated by Royal Charter and accepted the 
administration of Mashonaland. In 1894 the Company was 
involved in war with the Matabeles and in that year Mata- 
beleland was annexed. That great territory is now known to 
the world as Rhodesia. 


Meanwhile, gold had (1886) been discovered in great 

profusion on the Witwatersrand in the Transvaal, and the 

discovery attracted the usual crowd of adven- 
niE boer war turers ^ fi nanc i ers> engineers, and miners, who 

introduced into the social, economic, and political life of the 
South African Republic a new, most unwelcome and most 
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incongruous strain. The Boers deeply resented their intru¬ 
sion, but under the terms of the Convention of 1884 could not 
prevent it. By 1895 Johannesburg, the capital of the new 
mining district, contained 100,000 inhabitants, 1 whereas in 
1877 the total white population of the Transvaal did not 
exceed 8,000 to 10,000. 

The rapid growth of a European population precipitated 
an acute crisis. The newcomers (the ‘ Uitlanders ') demanded 
political rights commensurate with their contribution to the 
wealth of the community and the revenue of the State. The 
Boer Government refused to grant them, and in 1895 the 
‘ Uitlanders ' foolishly attempted to take by force what was 
denied to argument. Dr. Jameson, the administrator of the 
British South Africa Company, led a raid into the Transvaal. 
I he raid was easily crushed ; its leaders were taken prisoners, 
and punished by the British Government to whom they 
were handed over. 

lhe fiasco of the ‘Jameson Raid' naturally accentuated 
the tension between Boers and Britons; in 1899 21,000 
British subjects resident in the Transvaal petitioned the 
Queen to inquire into their grievances and secure them a 
remedy. Sir Alfred (afterwards Viscount) Milner, who in 
1897 had become High Commissioner for South Africa, con¬ 
ferred with President Kruger, but the conference proved 
abortive, and in October the two Boer Republics declared 
war on Great Britain. 

The war opened disastrously for Great Britain, but in 
January 1900 Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town to take 
over the command from Sir Redvers Buller, and with Lord 
Kitchener as his chief of staff quickly improved the situa¬ 
tion. Haying occupied Pretoria (June) Roberts handed 
over to Kitchener, who gradually wore down the guerilla 
tactics of the Boer generals, and concluded peace in May 
1902. Roberts had returned home, only just in time, to 
report to his Sovereign, whose long and glorious reign of sixty- 
three years was closed by death on 22nd January 1901. 

The two Boer Republics were annexed to the British 
Crown, but after the conclusion of peace things settled down 
so quickly that responsible self-government was conferred 
upon the Transvaal in 1906, and upon the Orange Colony in 
1 The European population now (1933) exceeds 170,000. 
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1907. There were, however, many difficult problems facing 
the South African Colonies—notably the problem of tariffs, of 

railways, and most of all the relations between 
south N a?rica the two white races and the natives. Sir 

George Grey (Governor of Cape Colony, 1853- 
1861) had long ago perceived that the only path of safety for 
South Africa lay in some form of federation between the 
four separate colonies. Lord Carnarvon (Secretary of State, 
1874-7) was of the same opinion, and did his best to promote 
it ; but without success. After the final annexation of the 
Boer Republics, and still more after the concession to them 
of self-government, the question again became urgent, but 
after prolonged conferences (1908-9), the four colonies decided 
to come together not in a federation but in a Union, and in 
1909 the Imperial Parliament gave legal expression to their 
wish in the South Africa Act. That Act established a single 
Parliament of two Houses, with an Executive responsible 
thereto, and South Africa has thus taken its place as a unit 
among the Dominions of the British Crown. 

England was not the only European Power interested in 
Africa. The French had conquered Algeria and proceeded 

to organize it as a French Colony (1830-47), 
in afkica CH and in 1881, at the instigation of Bismarck and 

with the assent of Great Britain, established a 


Protectorate over Tunis as well. France is also the para¬ 
mount power in Morocco. Twice in recent years, in 1905 
and again in 1911, the unsettled condition of Morocco, com¬ 
bined with the efforts of Germany to secure a footing in that 
country, brought Europe to the brink of war. But by the 
Franco-Moroccan Treaty of 1912 France established a general 
Protectorate over the country and represents the Sultan in 
relation to foreign Powers. The Shereefian Empire, however, 
still subsists, 011 French sufferance, and besides the special 
French zone, there is a Spanish zone, and an International 
Tangier zone. But the Spanish zone contains only 700,000 
inhabitants, as compared with 6,000,000 in the French zone. 
To all intents and purposes Morocco is a French possession. 
France also possesses under the Partition Treaties of 1884, 
1890, and the Peace Treaty of 1919, a vast block in the west 
and centre of Africa, which together with French Somaliland 
on the east coast, and the island of Madagascar, brings 
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the total of French Africa to nearly 4,000,000 square 
miles. 

The area of British Africa exceeds the French by about 
650,000 square miles (4,652,000), but while much of French 
Africa is desert, Great Britain by her possession of Gibraltar, 
Sierra Leone, Socotra (opposite Aden), Zanzibar, St. Helena, 
Walfisch Bay, Mombasa, Cape Town, and Dar-es-Salaam, not 
to mention Port Said, controls practically all the strategic 
lines of first-rate importance. She also possesses almost all 
those portions of Africa (except the Mediterranean coast) 
which are suitable for white colonization. 

Portugal was far ahead both of France and England in 
African enterprise. Being the first of European nations 
the to reach India by sea, she was the first also 

SSc U a ese t0 establish herself on the African Continent, 

and still retains, on the south-east coast, 
Mozambique, with the coveted harbour of Lorenzo Marques 
on Delagoa Bay, and on the west coast a slice of Guinea 
as well as Angola, a large tract of not very valuable territory 
lying between the Belgian Congo and Damaraland. 

The Belgians began their occupation of the Congo in 1879 ; 
the Congo State was recognized by the General Act of the 
Berlin Conference (1884-5) as an independent State under 
King Leopold, and in 1908 was transferred to the Belgian 
Kingdom. After the Great War Belgium obtained pai t 
of German East Africa, and holds it as a ' Mandated 
Territory.' 

Italy, not having achieved national unity until 1871, 
was naturally late in embarking on colonial enterprise. 

ITALIAN Nor has her histor y as a colonizing Power 

colonies been unchequered. In 1882 the port of Assab, 

on the Abyssinian Coast, was transferred from 
a private trading company, which had purchased it in 1870, 
to the State, and in 1885 Massowah was occupied by Italy 
and developed into the colony of Eritrea. Four years later 
Italy added to her possessions in East Africa a strip of 
Somaliland, but her efforts to penetrate the fertile uplands 
of Abyssinia were stoutly and successfully resisted by the 
Abyssinians, and after coming to terms with France in the 
Conventions of 1900 and 1902, Italy, as will be shown later, 
concentrated her attention upon Tripoli. 
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Germany, like Italy and for the same reason, was similarly 
a late comer in the colonial field. As late as 1884 she 

possessed not a foot of territory outside Europe. 
colonization But between 1884 and 1890 her colonial ex¬ 
pansion was rapid. Bismarck to the end of 
his days confessed himself to be ‘ no colony man.’ He 
was content to maintain, in security and integrity, the fabric 
of his handiwork in Europe. But economic if not political 
forces were too strong for him. Germany needed an outlet 
for her rapidly increasing population, and for her still more 
rapidly expanding commerce ; like other industrialized 
countries she wanted foodstuffs and raw materials from 
overseas, and she wished to control the supply of them. 
She needed overseas markets also ; and she sought an 
increase of man-power. Most of all, perhaps, she lusted 
after the possession of strategic points which might be useful 
were she ever involved in a war with the World-Empire 
of Great Britain. 

Such points she found in West, South-West, and East 
Africa, and later on, in Mesopotamia. In December 1882 
the German Colonial Society was founded at Frankfort, and 
the enthusiasm of the nation was stirred by a vigorous 
Press campaign. Publicists began to ventilate the idea that 
Germany was entitled to carve out of Africa a ‘ German 
India,' which should stretch from the Atlantic right across 
equatorial Africa to the Indian Ocean, involving large 
annexations at the expense of France, Portugal, Belgium, 
and Great Britain. ‘ We are fighting,’ wrote Hermann 
Oncken during the Great War, ‘ for an Empire in Central 
Africa.’ 'If,' wrote Emil Zimmerman, ‘ we have a position 
of strength in Mittcl-Afriha we can compel India and 
Australia to respect our wishes in the South Seas and 
in Eastern Asia, and we thereby drive the first wedge 
into the compact front of our opponents in Eastern 
Asia.’ 

German discoverers had for many years taken their full 
share in African exploration, and in the early eighties the 
discontent among the Dutch in South Africa seemed to 
offer Germany an opportunity for territorial acquisitions. 
Attempts were made without success to obtain a footing 
in Delagoa Bay, at St. Lucia Bay, and in Pondoland, but in 
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1884-5 her persistent efforts were rewarded by the establish¬ 
ment of a Protectorate over Damaraland and Namaqualand, 
a territory of some 330,000 square miles, immediately con¬ 
tiguous to Cape Colony. That territory, known as German 
South-West Africa, passed by conquest to Great Britain 
in 1915, and in 1919 was assigned, under Mandate, to the 
Union of South Africa. But that is anticipating the sequence 
of events. Meanwhile, a second German colony on the 
west coast was established by the annexation of Togoland 
and the Cameroons, and a third, most important of all, known 
as German East Africa, on the east coast. Thus’ in the 
course of six years (1884-90) Germany had advanced to the 
third place among the European proprietors of Africa. The 
Partition of 1890 left France in a territorial sense the largest 
of African Powers, with nearly 4,000,000 square miles of 
territory. British territory, before the World War, occupied 
(not including Egypt and the Sudan) something less than 

3,000,000. Germany came third with rather less than 
1,000,000. 

Nor were German activities confined to Africa. In 1884 
she acquired the northern coast of New Guinea, and the 
the problem & r0U P of islands subsequently known as the 
pacific Bismarck Archipelago. She divided Samoa 

with the United States in 1900. The Colonial 
Empire of Germany, alike in Africa and in the Pacific, came 
into being with the complete assent of the British Government. 
There were, indeed, loud protests against her ' intrusion ' 
from Englishmen on the spot, but those protests were un¬ 
heeded by the Home Government, which, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
words, welcomed Germany's advent to the colonial field as 
that of ‘ our ally and partner in the execution of the great 
purposes of Providence for the advantage of mankind.' 
The peaceful partition of Africa in 1890 w*as primarily due 
to the skill and tact of Lord Salisbury, at that time Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary of England. Had the 
German Powers not plunged the world into war in 1914, 
Germany would still be in possession of all that she had 
thus acquired. 

But there were other factors to be considered in the 
problem of the Pacific. Of these undoubtedly the most 
important was due to the astoundingly rapid development 
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of Japan. This factor may, however, be more conveniently 
considered in the next chapter. 

Another factor in the problem of the Pacific was supplied 
by the United States. Down to the last decade of the 


THE U.S.A. 


nineteenth century the United States had 
adhered rigidly to the maxims laid down by 


Jefferson in 1801 : (1) ‘ Never to entangle ourselves in the 


broils of Europe ’ ; and (2) never to suffer Europe to inter¬ 


meddle with Cis-Atlantic affairs. The second maxim was 


further enforced by President Monroe’s famous Message to 
Congress in 1823, and from then onward the Monroe doc¬ 
trine became the sheet-anchor of American diplomacy. In 
1895, however, President Cleveland abruptly demanded that 
Great Britain and Venezuela should submit to American 


arbitration the disputed question of the boundary between 
the latter and British Guiana. But for the good-tempered 
attitude of Lord Salisbury, this insolent demand might 
easily have led to war between the two English-speaking 
peoples. Lord Salisbury, however, refused to take the matter 
too seriously* In the event the British claim was in the 


main substantiated, and in 1897 a General Arbitration Treaty 
between Great Britain and the U.S.A. was signed, though 
not until 1914 was it ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

The Venezuelan affair, not in itself of first-rate import¬ 
ance, was significant as putting an end to American isolation. 
It was indeed quickly followed by the outbreak of war 
(1898) between Spain and the U.S.A., as a result of which 
Cuba virtually became an American protectorate, and the 
Philippine Islands passed definitely into the possession of 
America. In the same year (1S98) the Sandwich Islands, in 
which for half a century America had manifested an interest, 


were annexed to the Republic and formally constituted the 
territory of Hawaii. In 1899 the Samoan Islands were 
divided between Germany and the U.S.A. Plainly, the 
U.S.A., which in the course of a century had expanded 
contmentally from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard, were 


beginning to take their place alongside the Great Powers of 
Europe as a factor in world-politics. The shrinkage of the 
world had indeed left them no option. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION (1800-ion) 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 


Chief Dates 
1890. Fall of Bismarck. 

1890. Final Partition of Africa. 

1890. England cedes Heligoland to Germany. 

1891. Franco-Russian rapprochement. 

1894. Armenian atrocities—and 1896. 

1894. Chino-Japanese War. 

1895. Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

1895. Kiel Canal opened. 

1896. Franco-Russian Alliance published. 

1897. Graeco-Turkish War. 

1897. Crete united to Greece. 

1898. Fashoda crisis. 

1898. Kaiser visits Constantinople and Jerusalem. 

1898. Spanish-American War. 

1898. Chinese ports seized by Powers. 

1901. Death of Queen Victoria. 

1902. Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Renewed 1905. 

1904. Anglo-French Entente. 

1904- Russo-Japanese War . 

l 9 ° 5 - Surrender of Port Arthur. Treaty of Portsmouth. 

1905. Kaiser at Tangier. 

1906. Algebras Conference. 

1908. Young Turk Revolution 
1908. Bulgarian Independence. 

1908. Austria-Hungary annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

G EORGE III, on coming to the English throne in 1760, 
found Pitt installed in power. In 1761 Pitt, who in 
four years had put England on a pinnacle of power, 
was dismissed. George was ‘ determined to be king ' and 
could not share the throne with a minister. In 1888 his 
great-great-grandson succeeded to the thrones of Prussia 
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WILLIAM II 


and Germany. He found Bismarck in power, but in 1890, 
following ancestral precedent, dismissed him. 

For the next twenty years the Kaiser William II was 
the dominating personality in Europe, if not in the world. 

But in that time he had destroyed the diplo¬ 
matic edifice so carefully built up by Bismarck, 
and had brought his country into a position of almost com¬ 
plete isolation. In 1890 Austria and Italy were united with 
Germany in the Triple Alliance, while the rest of the Great 
Powers were isolated each from the other. Germany was 
already beginning to lose the friendship of Russia, but 
France had not yet gained it. 

Italy was estranged from France, France from England, 
England from Russia. Twenty years later the Triple 
Alliance, already weakening as regards the third partner, 
was confronted by the Triple Entente of England, France, 
and Russia. Germany, thanks to her own blundering 
diplomacy, found herself ‘ encircled * by Powers which, if 
not hostile to her, were friendly with each other. Other 
significant changes had also occurred ; the following para¬ 
graphs will disclose them. 

In 1890 there was every promise of increasingly friendly 
relations between Germany and England. In that year 

Lord Salisbury effected the final partition of 
England AND Africa without the shedding of blood—a truly 

remarkable achievement. Germany’s share was 
a large one, and in addition she received Heligoland from 
England. Nowhere did the interests of Germany and 
England clash. On the other hand, friction between England 
and France (notably in regard to Egypt), and between 
England and Russia (especially in Central Asia), was still 
acute. Germany was still nervous about her western 
frontier, and (as already mentioned) her relations with 
Russia were less cordial than in the years i860 to 1878. 

What more natural, under these circumstances, than an 
alliance between the two great Teutonic nations ? Bismarck, 
deeply as he mistrusted the English system of Parliamentary 
Government, had made several overtures in that direction; 
they were renewed by the young Emperor in 1895, though 
that ‘ double-minded man ’ followed them up, characteristic¬ 
ally, by a foolish telegram of congratulation to President 
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Kruger. 1 Just after the outbreak of the Boer War the 

German Emperor visited England (November 1899) and 

again discussed the idea of an alliance, which was cordially 

embraced by Mr. Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretan 

Lord Salisbury more experienced and more cautious than 

his colleague frowned upon it. but Lord Lansdowne. who 

succeeded Lord Salisbury at the Foreign Office (1900), shared 

Chamberlain s views as to the dangerous isolation in which 

we stood. He it was who by his treaties with Japan (1902) 

France (1904), and his negotiations with Russia brought that 

isolation to an end. But the significant feature of the 

diplomatic situation is that at least as late as 1902 England 

inclined toward the orbit of Germany, though the latter’s 

blundering conduct of foreign affairs finally drove her into 
the opposite camp. 2 

While Germany was courting England. France concluded 
an alliance with Russia. One of the first statesmen in France 

FRANCE AND proclaim the necessity of better relations with 
Russia Russia was General Boulanger, who in 1886 

r , . . t b S8 ame *K niSter ° f War in the Freycinet 
Cabinet. In 1887 war between Germany and France again 

(as indicated below) seemed imminent. 3 On 20th February 

Le AW, the organ of the Russian Foreign Office, published a 

remarkable article which contained these words: ‘ The 

interests of Russia forbid her in the event of another Franco- 

German war to observe the same benevolent neutrality which 

she previously maintained. The Cabinet of Petersburg will 

in no case, permit the further weakening of France.' In 1888 

Russia was alarmed by the terms of the Triple Alliance which 

Bismarck thought it well to publish, and was offended by 

the refusal of Berlin to lend her money. France stepped 

m, and from 1888 onward a series of Russian loans were 

floated on favourable terms in Paris. Paris is still be- 

moanmg its generosity, but it enabled Russia to convert the 

whole of her external debt, to improve the equipment of her 

1 See supra, Chapter XXXIII. 

3 ?QL th Jr See Bra ndenburg: From Bismarck to the World War 
She [France] i S an insupportable neighbour,’ wrote Lord Salis- 

is to mv e J y ? 7): , and ° n the 2 ° th ' ' Can you " -onder that there 

r'erL y w 7 er nmg even t0 the great black cloud of a Franco- 
German War ? Cecil: Life of Salisbury, vol. iv. pp. 4 S- 9 

24 
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RUSSIAN 

FOREIGN 

POLICY 


army and navy, and to extend her railway system, notably 
toward Siberia and toward Central Asia. 

France and Russia exchanged naval visits in 1891, and 
these official courtesies were followed in 1892 by a military 
convention, and in 1893 by a commercial treaty. The terms 
of a comprehensive alliance were published in 1896. This 
alliance was a natural one. Both countries went in fear of 
Germany : both had their quarrels (fomented by Bismarck) 
with England. 

1 he external policy of Russia has been pursued, for at 
least two centuries, with singular consistency. Free egress 

from the Black Sea into the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean is absolutely essential to her position as 
a European Power. Without it she is virtually 
landlocked. Whether she can command the Straits without 
actual possession of Constantinople is an open question. If 
it be answered in the negative the possession of Constantinople 
becomes essential to her. Three times in the nineteenth 
century Constantinople was within her grasp. Thrice she was 
headed off from it by England. But if England headed her 
off from Constantinople she could threaten England in Central 
Asia, and could also push forward to the Pacific. Her progress 
in Central Asia was rapid and sustained. In 1868 she annexed 
Samarkand, she occupied Khiva in 1873, and Merv in 1884. 
These conquests were consolidated by the construction of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway (1880-99). The conquest of Merv 
brought Russia within 200 miles of Herat, and created alarm 
in regard to the north-western frontier of British India. 
Alarm was accentuated when in 1885 Russia seized Penjdeh, 
a village 100 miles due south of Merv. War between England 
and Russia was narrowly averted in that year, but the further 
advance of Russia toward Afghanistan was checked by an 
agreement reached in 18S7. The Russians, however, con¬ 
tinued their advance northward and eastward, and in 1895 
annexed the Pamirs. The Russian frontier thus came to 
march with that of Chinese Turkestan to the east, and on 
the south with that of the British North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Meanwhile, from 1839 onward, Russia had been steadily 
pushing her way toward the north Pacific Ocean. By i860 
the Amur, protected by a line of fortresses, had become a 
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Russian river, while the Trans-Siberian Railway begun in 

1891, was eventually carried across Manchuria to ’its eastern 

terminus at Vladivostock. Vladivostock, occupied in i860 

gave Russia a firm grip upon the Northern Pacific, which in 

1902 was connected by the railway, over 5500 miles’in length 
with Petersburg. ' 

In the Far East there was, by this time, another great 
Power to be considered. Down to 1868 Japan was entirely 

rise of japan mcd i e val in social, economic, and political 

structure, and bad maintained almost complete 
isolation, despite the efforts of the U.S.A. and other Powers 
to intrude upon it. In world-politics she did not count. 
But in the last quarter of the nineteenth century Japan 
was completely transformed. In 1870 she began to 
construct railways; she imported textile machinery 
and technicians from Lancashire; she borrowed German 
sokhers to train her army, and under the supervision of 
English sailors constructed a powerful navy. The results of 
reconstruction were demonstrated to the world when in 
1894-5 she inflicted a crushing, and unexpected, defeat on 
China. Russia, France, and Germany intervened to rob her 
of the fruits of victory. In 1896 Russia concluded a secret 
treaty with China, obtaining thereby large concessions • 
Germany took a ninety-nine years’ lease of Kiauchow (1898) ’ 
and in the following year Russia occupied Port Arthur and 
Ta-hen-wan, which she had denied to Japan in 1895. China 
then invited England to take up a lease of Wei-hai-wci (then 
occupied by the Japanese), and England (1898) agreed to hold 
it as long as Russia held Port Arthur. Thus did the Western 
Powers maintain the integrity of China, and keep Japan 

^<trapan had not long to wait for her revenge. Meanwhile 
^as we have seen, the U.S.A. became a great Pacific Power. 

ie progress of America in the Pacific alarmed Japan 
only less acutely than Russian advance in China. Japan 
anglo- badly needed a friend. She found one in Eng- 

treaty SE ,and ’ and I 9 02 concluded with her a treaty 

which, though defensive in character, was of 
immense diplomatic significance. Hitherto England had 
g oried in her . splendid isolation.’ Recent events, notably 
the South African War, had convinced her that under the 
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changing conditions of the world the isolation was more 
obvious than the splendour. But that she should abandon 
isolation only to engage in alliance with an Oriental power 
which had so recently emerged from medievalism caused a 
great sensation both at home and abroad. The new departure 
was, however, completely justified. 1 he alliance was renewed 
and strengthened in 1905 and 1911 ; it proved its value to 
Japan in her conflict with Russia (1904-5), and even more 
conspicuously its value to the British Empire in the World 
War. Without the help of the Japanese Fleet the trans¬ 
port of Australasian contingents to Europe would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. At the Peace Treaty Japan 
obtained Iviauchow and the Pacific Islands formerly belonging 
to Germany north of the Equator. The islands south of the 
Equator went to Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, 
to be held, like the northern group, under mandate. 

The Anglo-Japanese Treaty was in 1922 denounced in 
order to soothe the susceptibilities of the U.S.A., and was 

replaced by a Quadruple Treaty which, it is hoped, will 
secure the peace of the Pacific. 

Meanwhile a conflict, inevitable since 1895, broke out 
between Japan and Russia (1904). To the amazement of the 
russo- world the ‘ colossus with the feet of clay * com- 

japanese WAR pletely collapsed before the attack of the island- 

Empire. Both on land and at sea Japan won 
decisive victories, and her victories were reflected in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth which in 1905 brought the war to an 
end. Russia and Japan mutually agreed to evacuate Man¬ 
churia, but Russia recognized Korea as falling within the 
Japanese sphere of influence, and ceded to her Port Arthur 
and the Liao-Tung Peninsula, and the island of Sakhalin 

seized by her in 1875. Korea was definitely annexed to 
Japan in 1910. 

The war had important reactions. Throughout Asia, and 
most noticeably in India, the victory of Japan was hailed as 
a blow to the ‘ white intruders.’ China hastened to Euro¬ 
peanize her institutions on the Japanese model, overthrew her 
ancient dynasty in 1912, and almost ever since has been in a 
condition of anarchy. In Russia itself the defeat gave a 
powerful impulse to the revolutionary party, and the autoc¬ 
racy so far surrendered as to bring a representative Legis- 
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kture (Hie Duma) into existence. The Czar did not part 

with the control of the Executive, but the Duma though it 

encountered many difficulties, carried through a comnre 

hensive programme of administrative reforms The Great 

War proved, however, that reform had been deferred too 
long. 

Of one source of embarrassment Russia, in 1007 was 
relieved. In 1904 England had followed up her treaty with 

the triple J a P an ^y ^| e conclusion of a comprehensive 
entente agreement with France. For twenty years or 

. t , . m . or ? A'lglo-I'rench relations had been con¬ 
sistently bad, but after the Fashoda incident as we have 
seen, they rapidly improved, and in 1904 a comprehensive 
agreement was concluded. The agreement cleared up a 
number of outstanding points which had caused friction 
between the two countries in every quarter of the world ■ in 
Newfoundland (where there had been fishing disputes ever 
since 1713) ; in the New Hebrides and Siam ; in Madagascar 
and West Africa. But the core of the agreement was North 
Africa. France recognized England's paramount position in 
Egypt, England that of France in Morocco. 

Thus England and France were made friends. France and 

Russia had been friends since 1891 ; in 1907 the Triple Entente 

was completed by an agreement between England and Russia 

The agreement covered all outstanding questions in Central 

Asia. Both parties agreed to respect the integrity of Tibet • 

Persia was mapped out into three spheres of influence the 

northern to be Russian, the southern British, and a neutral 

zone between them ; Afghanistan was recognized as ‘ outside 

the sphere of Russian influence,' but Great Britain was to 
respect its independence. 

Hardly were matters satisfactorily adjusted in the Middle 
East before a grave crisis supervened in the Near East 

Things had changed in the Balkans since 
1878. The arrangements embodied in the 
Treaty of Berlin were manifestly artificial. 

I he Turks were reprieved, but their power was evidently 
wanmg; that of the young nation States was waxing In 
1885 the Bulgarians of Eastern Romelia resolved that they 
would no longer be severed from their brethren in Bulgaria 
proper, and a united Bulgaria came into being. But the 


THE NEAR 
EAST 
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new Bulgaria, so far from being a cat's-paw of Russia, opposed 
a powerful bulwark against her advance towards Constanti¬ 
nople. In 1886 the Sultan, under pressure from the Powers, 
particularly Great Britain, recognized the fait accompli. 
Russia, however, compelled her former protegee. Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, to resign, and after some delay a 
German princeling, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha, was elected by the Bulgarian Sobranje in his 
stead. 


A he Greeks, who had come away from Berlin empty- 
handed and disappointed, were excited by the aggrandize¬ 
ment of Bulgaria ; Crete ardently desired to unite itself to 
continental Greece, and declared its independence from 
lurkey. The 4 thirty Days’ War,’ on which in 1897 Greece 
embarked against lurkey, virtually secured the independence 
of the ‘ great Greek island,’ but not until 1908 was its union 
with Greece achieved. 

Meanwhile, a new factor had entered into a problem 
already sufficiently complicated. Bismarck had always osten- 

, Mn tatiously disclaimed any interest in Balkan 
r ui <key * questions. But William II, almost from the 

day of his accession, took an entirely different 
line. In 18S9 he paid a ceremonial visit to Sultan Abdul 
Hamid at Constantinople. The visit was repeated in 1898. 
Hie Kaiser had shrewdly perceived that there was a diplo¬ 
matic vacancy at Constantinople. England and France 
were alike out of favour with the Sultan. William II 
decided to fill the vacancy. Baron von der Goltz, a great 
soldier-scholar, had lately spent twelve years in reorganizing 
the Turkish army, with results which were demonstrated 
by the defeat of Greece in 1897. German financiers and 
traders followed in the wake of German soldiers. A branch 
of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin was established at Con¬ 
stantinople. German commercial travellers penetrated into 
every corner of the Ottoman Empire. In 1902 a convention 
was concluded for the construction of a railway from Con¬ 
stantinople to Bagdad. That railway was only a link in a 
long chain intended ultimately to connect Hamburg with 
Basra on the Persian Gulf. By this great enterprise Germany 
hoped to turn the flank of the Sea Empire. The Kaiser’s 
plans developed merrily. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 

In 1908, however, there occurred in the Near East 
a series of events fraught with the gravest consequences 

crisis OF .908 *° the Balkans and indeed to the whole of 

Europe. 

First came the ‘ Young Turk ’ Revolution. A committee 
composed mainly of young Turks, with a veneer of Western 
education, had for some time been working on a scheme 
for giving Turkey a parliamentary constitution, and trans¬ 
forming the Ottoman Empire into a modern Europeanized 
State. In 1908 they deposed Abdul Hamid and set up 
their Constitution. Liberal Europe, notably England, 
applauded the change. The Kaiser feared that the 
revolution might interrupt his schemes, but the new 
Government, headed by Enver Pasha, proved as friendly as 
the old to Berlin. 

The revolution was not confined to Constantinople. On 
5th October Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria proclaimed the 
independence of Bulgaria and assumed the ancient title of 
Czar of Bulgaria. In April 1909 the Turkish Parliament 
formally recognized its independence. On 12th October the 
Cretan Assembly voted the union of the island with the 
Kingdom of Greece. In the interval, on 7th October, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph startled the diplomatic 
world by announcing the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

This step, though startling to Europe, was in fact the 
climax of a policy which the Hapsburgs had been steadily 

draxgnach P ursuing for fort y years. Excluded from 
osterm 1 Germany and expelled from Italy by Bismarck, 

Austria had been at last obliged to come to 
terms with the Hungarians, who had been reconquered for 
her by Nicholas of Russia in 1849. For the timely help of 
Russia, Austria had shown no gratitude during the Crimean 
crisis. Schwarzenberg had, indeed, boasted that Austria 
would ‘ startle the world by her ingratitude.’ Subsequent 
events justified his insolent words. The crisis of 1848-9 
was followed, in all the heterogeneous dominions of the 
Hapsburgs, by a policy of autocratic centralization. The 
discredited policy of Joseph II was revived. Czechs, 
Magyars, the Croats and other Slavs were all to be ‘ Ger¬ 
manized.’ The proud and ancient Kingdom of Hungary 
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was to be reduced to the status of an Austrian province. 1 
Hut after the humiliation of Austria in 1866 this hopeless 
policy was abandoned : under the Ausgleich of 1867 Hungary 
was recognized as a kingdom with its own King and Con¬ 
stitution, and on 8th June 1867 Francis Joseph was crowned 
in Buda-Pesth. 

Thenceforward until 1914 Dualism was the accepted 
policy of the Hapsburg Empire. ‘ Take care of your bar- 

dualism barians, we will take care of ours,' so Count 

Beust, the Austrian Minister, remarked to his 
Hungarian colleague. A German-Magyar despotism was, in 
effect, imposed upon the congeries of nationalities of which 
the Hapsburg Empire was composed. But one of the 
‘ barbarian ' races was restless under ‘ Dualism.’ The Slavs 
outnumbered Germans and Magyars combined. 2 Of the 
Slavs about 7,000,000 belonged to the Serbo-Croatian or 
Southern Slav branch. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina added an extra 2,000,000 to the latter, and 
accentuated the difficult problem already confronting the 
Hapsburgs. Austria had been in ‘occupation’ of these 
provinces ever since 1878, but since then the spirit of national¬ 
ism had developed rapidly in the Balkans, not least among 
the Southern Slavs. The formal absorption of two Slav 
provinces into the Austro-Hungarian Empire was at once a 
flagrant violation of the Treaty of Berlin and the death¬ 
blow to the hopes of a greater Serbia. The Serbians made 
an indignant protest against the annexation and invoked 
the help of Russia. Russia was hardly less indignant than 
Serbia, but she had bv no means recovered from her defeat 
at the hands of Japan. Moreover, Austria had a powerful 
ally. The German Emperor was gravely displeased that 
Austria should have taken so important a step without his 
sanction, but the Triple Alliance was the corner-stone of 
German foreign policy, and though Italy was profoundly 
perturbed by the action of Austria, the ‘ knight in shining 
armour ’ announced from Potsdam that if Russia went to 
the help of Serbia, Austria might count on Germany. Russia 
recoiled from a war with Germany ; Austria had her way. 

1 For details cf. Marriott, Europe from 1S15-1923, chapters xiii 
and xxii. 

a Out of 51.000,000 (1910) at least 26,000,000 were Slavs. 
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Only for the moment. The Dual allies, intoxicated by their 
success, thought they could repeat it in 1914. Their attempt 
to repeat it involved the world in war. 1 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


ON THE BRINK OF ARMAGEDDON (1906-14) 

Chief Dates 

1905. The Kaiser at Tangier (3rd March). 

1905. Delcasse resigns. 

1906. Alge5iras Conference (January to April). 

1907. Second Peace Conference at the Hague. 

1911. The Panther at Agadir (1st July). 

1911. Italian expedition to Tripoli. 

1912. The Balkan League. 

1912. Treaty of Lausanne (Italy and Turkey), 18th October. 

1912. First Balkan War (October to December). 

1912. London Conference (December). 

1913. Balkan War renewed (Eebruary). 

1913. Treaty of London (30th May). 

1913. Balkan War of Partition (June to July). 

1913. Treaty of Bucharest (10th August). 

1914. Kiel Canal reopened (23rd June). 

1914. Archduke murdered at Serajevo (28th June). 

1914. Austrian-Hungarian note to Serbia (23rd July). 

B ISMARCK, shortly before his death, piedicted that 
the Great War would come from the Near East. He 
was right; but the Balkans were not the only storm 
centre. Among the immediate antecedents ol the war, 
Morocco was hardly less important. 

The significance of the Moroccan question can be under¬ 
stood only by a glance at the map. ‘ The northern coast of 

Africa,’ it has been truly said, ‘ from Morocco 
to the peninsula of Sinai and Syria where it 
joins the continent of Asia geographically belongs to the 
Mediterranean area and system. The history of this portion 
(of Africa) is primarily European.’ With the partial ex¬ 
ception of Egypt it is now (1932) entirely under the control 
of European Powers. Morocco, the largest of the Barbary 
States, occupies the north-western corner of the vast continent 

379 
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from whose hinterland it is cut off by a girdle of mountains 
and deserts. Immediately to the east of it is Algeria, which 
since 1830 has passed gradually under the control of France, 
whose North and West African dominion now extends con¬ 
tinuously from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea. 
Since 1847 Algeria has become virtually a French ‘ Depart¬ 
ment/ returning members to the French Chamber, do the 
east of Algeria is Tunis, which passed under the Protectorate 
of France, as already indicated, in 1881. East of Tunis is 

Tripoli, which is now Italian. 

After the death in 1894 of Muley Hassan, accounted, and 
justly,' one of the strongest Sultans Morocco had ever known,’ 
Morocco rapidly lapsed into a condition of anarchy. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson (Lord Carnock), who in 1895 was appointed 
British Minister in Morocco, reported that he found the 
country ‘ a loose agglomeration of turbulent tribes, corrupt 
governors, and general poverty and distress.’ 1 Anarchy in 
Morocco was naturally a matter of grave concern to the 
French, whose Algerian frontier was to the south ill-defined. 
English traders also complained of the looting of their goods 
by Riff pirates. ‘ The country,’ wrote Nicolson to the 
Foreign Office, ‘ is going backward and backward, and 
commerce languishing. . . . Merchants find it impossible to 
collect debts. It is rapacity, treachery, intrigue, and mis- 
government. I have been in most Oriental countries, but 
I have never seen such darkness as reigns here. . . . From 
what I hear the Moors would welcome any European invader.’ 
Four years later (1900) he again reported : ‘I do not 
believe that it is possible to reform this country from 
within.’ 

The condition of Morocco formed the subject of serious 
conversations between English and German diplomatists 
from 1899-1901, and from 1901 onward it became plain 
that France, despite repeated disclaimers, had serious designs 
upon it. French susceptibilities were undoubtedly excited 
by the fact that for the last ten years or more the most 
influential man at the Sultan’s court was a Scotsman, Raid 
Sir Harry Maclean, Commander of the Moorish Army. 

1 H. Nicolson. Life of Sir A. Nicolson (p. 112). This excellent 
biography contains much the best account of the Moroccan problem 
known to me, and the following paragraphs owe much to it. 
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Upon Morocco, however, England never had any designs, and 
Nicolson constantly advised the Sultan to give no cause of 
offence to France. 

In 1902 France proposed to Spain a scheme for the 
‘ contingent partition ’ of Morocco ; Spain suggested con¬ 
sultation with England, but Lord Lansdowne deprecated 
the attempt to deal prematurely with the ‘ liquidation ' of 
Morocco. The Sultan, however, was seriously alarmed and 
intimated that failing the ' protection ' from England for 
which he begged, he must apply to Berlin. In 1903 France 
informed the British Government that she could not be 
indifferent to the prevalence of anarchy in Morocco ‘ or admit 
that it was the business of any other Power but France to 
undertake the task of regenerating the country.' 

That claim, as already indicated, was frankly and fully 
conceded in the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. To that 
Agreement Germany ‘ made no objection,' but in March 1905 
Prince Billow insisted that his master, quite against his own 
judgement, should visit Tangier. King Edward characterized 
the incident as the clumsiest bit of diplomacy he ever 
heard of and an egregious blunder,' and the blunder was 
accentuated by the Kaiser’s announcement that his visit 
was paid to ‘ an independent sovereign.' It was followed up 
by a demand for the summoning of a Conference and for the 
repudiation by France of the ‘ Minister who had made the 
trouble.’ France, conscious of her unpreparedness for war, 
yielded for the moment to this arrogant demand, and on 
12th June 1905 Delcasse resigned. 

7 he Conference met in January 1906 at Algebras, near 
Gibraltar. Germany hoped that the Conference would make 

THE algebras ^ to the world her ri S h t to a voice in the 
conference Moroccan question, and would demonstrate 

the hollowness of the Anglo-French Entente. 
The actual effect of it was, on the contrary, to strengthen 
and solidify England’s friendship with France ; to hasten 
on her agreement with Russia ; and—not least important—to 
weaken the adhesion of Italy to the Triple Alliance. Con¬ 
scious of her defeat at Algebras, Germany sought for diplo¬ 
matic compensation elsewhere. She found it in the humilia¬ 
tion inflicted on Russia in 1909. The Kaiser, however, was 
uneasy, and in 1909 made a friendly agreement about 
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Morocco with France, and in 1910 came to an understanding 
with Russia. 

The Franco-German Agreement was, however, so vague, 
and the anarchy in Morocco so appalling, that on nth April 

the French were compelled to land troops in 
Morocco to restore order, and in May occupied 
Fez, the Moroccan capital. The French, disclaiming any 
desire to impugn the independence of the Sultan, began to 
retire from Fez in June, but on 1st July Germany informed 
France that a German gunboat, the Panther, had been sent 
to Agadir, an open roadstead on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
to protect German interests in Morocco. 

The Agadir incident is still wrapped in some mystery, 
but Germany’s action was evidently intended to inflict 
humiliation upon France ; and, to a thinly veiled demand for 
the partition of Morocco between Germany, France, and 
Spain, France hotly retorted that she was the paramount 
Power in Morocco, and had been recognized as such. Great 
Britain supported France. War seemed imminent, but at 
the eleventh hour Germany gave way, and in November 
concluded a comprehensive treaty with France, by which 
Germany virtually acknowledged a French Protectorate 
over Morocco, and France ceded to Germany half the French 
Congo. The wrath of Germany, diverted momentarily from 
France, was now turned full upon England. A conflict 
with her was now declared by the Germania (29th November) 
to be ‘ more than ever inevitable.’ It was postponed by 
events in the Near East. 

To some minds it may seem ironical that between the 
two Moroccan crises a Second Peace Conference should have 

met at the Hague. The first had met on the 

peace A initiative of the Czar Nicholas II of Russia in 

conference i8 ^ $i nce x 815 there had been an increasing 

resort to arbitration for the settlement of international 
disputes of relatively trivial character. In 1899 the Czar 
made a serious effort to secure the adhesion of the Powers, 
not only to the principle of arbitration, but to the practice 
of disarmament. Twenty-six States, including all the 
Great Powers, were represented. Toward disarmament no 
progress was made, but an Arbitration Court was established, 
though recourse to it was not made obligatory. 
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The Czar renewed his efforts in 1907, and forty-five 
States accepted his invitation. Since 1899 armaments had 
greatly increased, and Germany in 1907 successfully ob¬ 
structed any serious discussion of the subject. The Con¬ 
ference affirmed, however, the principle of compulsory 
arbitration ‘ in certain disputes,' and decided to meet again 
in 1914. It did not meet in 1914, but the Conference did 
give a real impulse to the conclusion of arbitration treaties. 

Nevertheless, from 1911 to 1918 wars were almost con¬ 
tinuous in Europe. Italy set the ball rolling. Italy, as 

,TAiv^,n„i aIread y indicated, had achieved her national 

unity in 1871, and naturally aspired to a place 
among the Great Powers. The half-century that followed 
unification was, however, a period of trial and tribulation 
for the young Kingdom. The pace between 1859 and 1871 
had perhaps been too rapid. Italy was committed by 
Cavour to a parliamentary regime on the English model for 
which she was, if not congenitally unfitted, certainly unready. 
Between the death of Cavour (1861) and the advent of 
Signor Mussolini (1919) Italy produced no statesman of the 
first rank with the possible exception of Francesco Crispi, 
and Crispi's genius was not of the parliamentary order. 
Backward in education ; with a large proportion of absolute 
illiterates ; greatly retarded by poverty and lack of industrial 
equipment and resources ; burdened with heavy taxation ; 
and with an administration, central and local, permeated by 
corruption, Italy seemed to have purchased liberty and 
unity at too great a price. 

Nor was her external position free from embarrassment. 
On the one hand, there was the problem of the Adriatic ; 

on the other, the problem of the Mediterranean. 
irredenta The first rendered a conflict with Austria 

inevitable ; the second embittered the relations 
of Italy and France. 

‘ Unredeemed ' Italy was a constant thorn in the flesh 
of ardent nationalists, the Irredentists. They held that 
Italian unity was incomplete without the Southern Tyrol 
or Trentino, without Gorz and Trieste, without Istria and 
Dalmatia, all of which Austria had retained after the war of 
1866. In fact, the Irredentists desired to see Italy, as 
Venice had been of old, mistress of the Adriatic. 
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Mistress of the Mediterranean Italy could hardly hope 
to become, but she was not disposed to concede that position 
to France. Despite the debt which modern Italy unquestion¬ 
ably owes to both Napoleons, France was profoundly mis¬ 
trusted. Nor can it be denied that French policy after 
1859 went far to justify suspicion. Bismarck, as we have 
seen, fomented it. In 1881 he encouraged France to take 
Tunis. Italy feared lest Tunis should be a prelude to 
Tripoli, and that France would ‘presently encircle her with 
a ring of iron.’ That fear drove her (1882) into the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary. Greatly to 
her advantage as regards France, the Triple Alliance closed 
the door to ambitions which she could fulfil only at the 
expense of Austria. Meanwhile, she cultivated the most 
cordial relations with England, and in subsequent renewals 
of the Triple Alliance, always stipulated that friendship 
with Germany should not involve her in hostilities with 

England. 

Great Britain she desired to emulate not only in the 
parliamentary but also in the colonial field ; her attempts 
to do so in North-East Africa and Abyssinia were, however, 
uniformly unfortunate. The advance of the French in 
North Africa greatly alarmed her, though her reversionary 
rights on Tripoli were tacitly recognized in the Anglo-French 
Agreement of 1904, and again at Algebras. 

Those rights were, however, threatened from another 
quarter. For years past Italy had been pursuing a con- 
THF turco . sistent policy of economic penetration in 
Italian war Tripoli. Formal annexation was, it was 
(I9II " I2) generally assumed, only a matter of oppor¬ 

tunity. But after the Young Turk Revolution (1908) 
every species of insult was heaped on the Italian merchants, 
bankers, and engineers who formed the advance-guard of 
the Italian occupation. They found themselves thwarted 
at every turn by newly-appointed Turkish officials. Simul¬ 
taneously, German archaeologists and geologists manifested 
increased zeal in their scientific investigations in Tripoli. 
Could there be any connexion between the activities of 
Moslem officials and those of Teutonic professors? Any¬ 


way, Italy was alarmed. 

In October 1909 the Czar Nicholas of Russia paid a 
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ceremonial visit to King Victor Emmanuel, and promised 
not to obstruct Italy's designs on Tripoli, while Italy accepted 
Russian views as to the future of the Straits. England and 
France subsequently adhered to these agreements. Turkey 
was thus isolated; in September 1911 Italy demanded her 
consent to an Italian occupation of Tripoli, and two days 
later declared war. 

The Italians occupied the coast towns of Tripoli without 
much opposition, and also Rhodes and the Dodecanese 
Archipelago, but made little progress against the combined 
resistance of Turks and Arabs in the interior of Tripoli. 
The war seemed likely to drag on indefinitely, when the 
Turks, threatened by a new danger, suddenly concluded 
peace with Italy at Lausanne (18th October 1912). Italy 
kept Tripoli, and, pending the fulfilment of other conditions 
Rhodes and the islands as well. * 

The Ottoman Empire was already involved in another 
and far more serious conflict. A miracle had happened. 

THE first The . P atience and skin of two statesmen, M. 

Balkan war Venizelos of Greece and M. Gueshoff of 

Bulgaria, had brought their respective States 
into a League with each other, and with Serbia and Monte¬ 
negro against the Porte. In view of their conflicting interests 
in the Peninsula, and of ancient enmities, 1 this was a re¬ 
markable achievement. A still greater was the sequel. On 
8th October 1912 Montenegro declared war upon Turkey ; 
on the 14th Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece presented their 
ultimatum at Constantinople. By the 18th the Porte was 
at war with the four confederates. 

Within the brief space of one month, as M. Gueshoff 
triumphantly wrote, ‘the Balkan Alliance demolished the 
Ottoman Empire, four tiny countries with a population of 
10,000,000 souls defeating a Great Power whose inhabitants 
numbered 25,000,000.’ On 3rd December the belligerents 
accepted an armistice proposed to them by the Powers, but 
from it the Greek fleet was excluded, as its activities in the 
Aegean were too important to the League to permit even 
temporary interruption. 

len days after the signature of the armistice, delegates 

1 For details cf. Marriott : The Eastern Question (4th ed., Oxford, 
19 -jo), chapters xv and xvi. 
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from all the belligerents met in London, where Sir Edward 
Grev the British Foreign Minister, had been working assidu¬ 
ously first to avert the war, and then to bring it quickly to 
an end. Terms had just been arranged when (23rd January 
1018) the Young Turks effected a coup d'etat at Constanti¬ 
nople, and this brought the negotiations in London to an 

abrupt conclusion. . _ , , 

War in the Balkans was resumed on 4th February and 

continued until late in April; negotiations were reopened 

in London in May, and peace was signed on 
30th May. The Porte gave up Crete and all its 
European possessions beyond a line drawn 
from Media on the Black Sea to Enos on the Aegean. Save 
for the city of Constantinople and its environs, Turkey in 

Europe was virtually at an end. . -> 

But how were the spoils to be divided among the victors . 

About that the Treaty of London was silent. That treaty 

merely affixed the common seal of Europe to a 
deed for winding up the affairs of the Ottoman 
Empire in Turkey. But how were the assets to 
be divided among the creditors ? Bitter disputes between them 
ensued, so bitter that on 2nd June 1913 Serbia and Greece 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance against Bulgaria, 
and on the 29th the Bulgarians attacked the Serbians. The 
Serbians and the Greeks drove the Bulgarians before them, 
horrible cruelties being committed, in this war between allies, 
on both sides. Bulgaria was then attacked on another front 
On 9th Tuly the Roumanians came in, seized Silistna and 
marched on Sophia. The chance was too good for the Turks 
to miss. On 12th July they also fell upon the hard-pressed 
Bulgarians, and recaptured Adrianople. Beaten to the eart 
the Bulgarians cried for mercy; an armistice was concluded on 
30th July, and on 10th August Peace was signed at Bucharest. 
Bulgaria had to cede to Roumama a large strip of the Dobrudja, 
including the important fortress of Silistna and also to sur¬ 
render her claims on almost the whole of Macedonia, which was 
divided between Serbia and Greece. The latter also obtained 
Epirus while Serbia and Montenegro divided Novi Bazar 
between them. The Turks recovered Adrianople from Bul¬ 
garia but in the three wars she had lost, on balance, over 
4,000,000 population, and was reduced in area from 65,350 
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square miles to 10,882. Serbia was increased about 50 per 
cent in population and still more in area. Greece was the 
greatest gainer. She was nearly doubled in area and 
population, as was Montenegro. Crete was finally assigned 
to Greece, as were all the Aegean islands (except Imbros and 
Tenedos) of which the Porte could dispose. Italy held on to 
the Dodecanese including Rhodes. Roumania and Serbia also 
reaped a rich harvest, but the German Powers still denied 
Serbia access to the Adriatic, while Greece cut her off from 
the Aegean. 

The settlement was not, however, a lasting one. On the 
day before the Treaty of Bucharest was signed Austria- 
Hungary communicated to Germany and Italy her intention 
of taking action against Serbia, and claimed that as that 
action was ‘ defensive ’ it would bring into operation the casus 
fcederis of the Triple Alliance. Italy refused to recognize the 
contemplated aggression of her ally as coming within the 
terms of the Triple Alliance. Berlin also exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence upon Vienna. Accordingly, the Hapsburgs 
postponed their attack upon Serbia ; but only for eleven 
months. 

Serbia had committed two unpardonable crimes : she had 
strengthened the barrier between Austria-Hungary and 
Salonika and she had also immensely enhanced her own 
prestige as representing Jugo-Slav, not to add Pan-Slavist 
aspirations. Nor did Serbia stand alone. Greece firmly 
planted in Salonika barred the access of the Hapsburgs to 
the Aegean. Roumania also was in the way. The dream of a 
Greater Roumania could be realized only at the expense of 
Hungary. Nor was Germany uninterested in Balkan affairs. 
Belgrade blocked the road not only to Salonika but 
to Constantinople. It lay on the route of the projected 
Berlin to Basra Railway. The Power which held Belgrade 
must be crushed. Bismarck’s prognosis was not at fault ; 
the world-war would come from the East. In order to displace 
the ‘ Guardians of the Gate ’ Europe was to be involved in 
the greatest war it had yet known. 

In 1914 events moved rapidly. 

On 12th June 1914 the Kaiser, accompanied by Admiral 
von Tirpitz the head of the German Admiralty, paid a visit 
to Konopischt in Bohemia, the castle of the Archduke Franz 
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Ferdinand, the heir to the Hapsburg Empire. The Arch¬ 
duke was credited with strong anti-Magyar and pro-Serb 

sentiments. What passed between the host and 
war UORLD his visitor is still largely a matter of conjecture. 1 

On 23rd June the Kiel Canal was reopened 
after a reconstruction which, by allowing the largest battle¬ 
ships to pass through it, doubled the fighting strength of 
the German fleet. On 28th June Franz Ferdinand, after 
attending the Bosnian manoeuvres as Inspector-General of 
the Army, paid a visit with his consort to Serajevo, the 
Bosnian capital, and husband and wife were there assassinated. 
The murderers, though Bosnian subjects, were by birth 
Serbs. That it was an act of political revenge for the annexa¬ 
tion of the Slav province by Austria cannot be questioned ; 
but apart from that, the circumstances of the crime were and 
are mysterious. 2 

Austria-Hungary not unnaturally held Serbia responsible 
for a crime committed by Serbs and planned at Belgrade. 
On 23rd July she addressed to Serbia an ultimatum, 3 and 
gave Serbia only forty-eight hours for a reply. Serbia made 
abject submission, accepting promptly eight out of the ten 
chief points, and not actually rejecting the other two. 
England, ever since the Archduke’s murder, had made earnest 
endeavours to avert a war, and even after 23rd July did not 
abandon them. On 28th July Austria declared war on 
Serbia. Serbia applied to Russia for help. On the 29th Great 
Britain still urged arbitration by any method acceptable to 
Germany. Germany replied by a demand for the ‘ un¬ 
conditional neutrality ’ of Great Britain. To promise that 
was to abandon France. England could not give the promise. 
Russia, meanwhile, had begun to mobilize. Germany 
declared war upon her on 1st August, on France on the 3rd, 
and on the 4th sent an army into Belgium. At midnight of 
that day Great Britain and Germany were at war. 

1 A report by Baron Trentler who was Prussian Minister in attend¬ 
ance on the Kaiser at Ivonopischt is the most authoritative account 
we possess. It was published in Deutsche Politik, of 14th May 1920. 
Cf. also for a more sensational story, W. Steed : Through Thirty Years. 

2 cf. and for references to authorities, Marriott : Europe 1815-1939 
(1944), chap. xxvi. 

3 Text in Marriott : Eastern Question (4th ed.), pp. 477-81. 
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Who was responsible for this catastrophe ? Austria 

was the immediate criminal. The war party in Vienna 

evidently meant to use the crime as an 

excuse for removing the outstanding barrier 

p i- t0 t le access °f Austria to the Aegean 

Berlin may or may not have approved the action of Vifn a 

but by twenty years of clumsy diplomacy had got it elf 

involved in a situation from which there was no escape ‘ 

Germany was as much bound to support Austria as was Russia 

o support Serbia. France did not want war, but was bound 

to Russia. England detested the idea of war, but could not 

in honour allow Germany to destroy France Hinc iliac 

laaymae. Not for many a long day were those tears staunched 

FOR FURTHER READING 
see CHAPIERS XXXIII and XXXIV 


■ For proof of this statement see Brandenburg, op. oil. passim. 




CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE WORLD WAR (1914-18) 

Chief Dates 


1914. 

July 28. Austria declares war on 

Serbia. 


Aug. 1. Germany declares war on 


Russia ; on France 
(3rd August) ; on Bel¬ 
gium (4th August). 

4. Great Britain declares 
war on Germany. 

16. British Army landed in 
France. 

23. Japan declares war on 
Germany. 

Sept. 5. First Battle of the Marne 

begins. 

Oct. 9. Fall of Antwerp. 

Nov. 5. Great Britain declares 

war on Turkey. 

Dec. 8. Sir D. Sturdee's victory 

off the Falklands. 

I9I5- 

Feb. 18. U-boat blockade of Eng¬ 

land. 

25. Naval attack on Dar¬ 
danelles. 

April 25. Allies land in Gallipoli. 

May 7. Lusitania torpedoed. 

23. Italy declares war on 
Austria. 

July 9. Botha conquers South- 

West Africa. 

Oct. 5. Allies land at Salonika. 

9. Austro-Germans occupy 
Belgrade. 

12. Bulgaria at war with 
Serbia. 

Dec. 19. Withdrawal from Gallipoli. 



191b. 


Feb. 

18. 

April 

29. 

May 

3 i. 

June 

5 - 

Aug. 

27. 


Cameroons conquered. 
Tall of Kut-el-Amara. 
Battle of Jutland. 

Lord Kitchener lost at 
sea. 

Roumania enters the 
war. 


Dec. 7. Mr. Lloyd George suc¬ 
ceeds Mr. Asquith as 
Premier. 

15- French victory at Ver¬ 
dun. 

20. President Wilson’s Peace 
Note. 


1917- 

Feb. 1. 

Mar. 12. 
April 6. 

1918. 

Feb. 9. 


Unrestricted U-boat war 
begins. 

Revolution in Russia. 
America declares war on 
Germany. 

Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. 


Mar. 21. German offensive in the 

West begun. 

April 14. General Foch Allied 

Generalissimo. 

July 18. Allied counter-attack. 
Sept. 27. Hindenburg line broken. 

Sept. 29. Bulgaria surrenders; King 

Ferdinand abdicates 


(4th October). 

Nov. 4. Austria surrenders. 

9. Berlin Revolution ; the 
Kaiser abdicates. 

11. Armistic terms accepted 
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t I IlIE war, initiated by the Austrian attack on Serbia, 

I presently engulfed the whole world. The actual 
lighting was on no fewer than seven ‘ Fronts.' To 
each of these vast and widely distributed theatres of war only 
a few words can be devoted. 

The German plan was to march through Belgium, peace¬ 
fully if it might be, forcibly if necessary, to thrust rapidly at 
tue war Paris, and having captured Paris, and (perhaps) 
the western the Channel ports, to impose terms on France. 
front The plan was frustrated by the heroic resistance 

of the Belgians and by the prompt dispatch to France of the 
British Expeditionary Force—perfectly trained and equipped, 
but tragically inadequate in numbers. The refusal of Belgium 
to give free passage to the German Army brought upon it 
every imaginable horror at the hands of the exasperated 
Germans. Liege surrendered on 7th August ; the Germans 
entered Brussels on the 20th ; on the 24th Namur surrendered; 
and Antwerp on 9th October. The British troops which 
landed in France on 16th August were driven back from 
Mons, and the Aisne was then forced by the Germans who, 
by the end of August, were within striking distance of Paris. 
But at the great battle of the Marne (6th to 12th September) 
the tide turned, the Germans were driven back to the Aisne ; 
there they dug themselves in, and for four long years the 
Germans and the Allies faced each other in a series of trenches 
which extended from the Channel to the frontier of Switzer¬ 


land. Great and bloody battles were fought at Ypres (October- 
November 1914) ; a second at Ypres (22nd April to 24th May 
1915) ; around Verdun, which made an heroic and successful 
resistance against heroic attacks (February-October 1916) ; 
on the Somme, where the biggest battle, up to that date, in 
all recorded history, was fought from July to November 1916 ; 
and a third battle round Ypres (August-November 1917), 
where the British lost nearly 250,000 men and the Germans 
perhaps nearly as many. The best opinion is that Sir Douglas 
Haig (who in December 1915 had succeeded Sir John French 
in the chief command of the British forces) would have won 


through in 1917 had he not been obliged to send off five 
divisions to Italy, and had not the Russian Revolution 
enabled Germany to concentrate all her forces on the Western 
Front. 
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By 1918 troops from America (who had declared war on 
Germany in April 1917) were beginning to come to the assist¬ 
ance of the war-worn Allies. Between March and July 1918 
the Germans launched four terrific attacks on the Franco- 
British Front, and their advance was stayed only before 
Amiens. The French Marshal Foch had been made General¬ 
issimo of all the allied forces in April. He allowed the Germans 
to cross the Marne, but at last on 18th July counter-attacked, 
and the Germans were driven back with immense loss. On 
8th August the British counter-offensive began, and the 
victorious advance of the British did not stop until on nth 
November the Germans accepted the terms of an Armistice 
dictated to them by the Allies. By that time Germany was 
in revolution ; the Kaiser had abdicated on 9th November, 
and was a fugitive in Holland. 

The war was decided on the Western Front, but in six 
other theatres momentous scenes had been enacted. Russia, 
RUSSIA having mobilized rapidly, had rendered 

valuable service to the Allies in the early 
months of the war, and in 1916, under the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, she won a series of victories against the Turks and 
raised the hope that she might give effective help to us in 
Mesopotamia. But her troops were ill equipped ; she lacked 
guns and munitions, and the efforts in the field were paralysed, 
if not by actual treachery, by gross maladministration. She 
gave no help to Roumania who, in reliance upon her, had 
joined the allied cause in August 1916, and in 1917 the 
Russian edifice, rotten to the core, collapsed. The Czar 
Nicholas, a pathetic figure, abdicated on 15th March, and 
was subsequently with the Czarina and their children foully 
murdered. ‘ The moderates,’ who had made the revolution 
in March, were, in November, pushed aside by Lenin, Trotsky, 
and their Bolshevist followers. The Russian fleet mutinied 
and murdered their officers ; the half-starved and ill-armed 
peasants rushed back from the Front to secure the loot 
promised by the Bolshevists ; the latter abandoned the 
‘ capitalists’ war ’ in December, and in March 191S concluded 
peace with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk. The 
collapse of Russia compelled Roumania also to conclude 
Peace (at Bucharest, May 1918). 

Italy had for some time been increasingly embarrassed 
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by her membership of the Triple Alliance. Germany strove 
to prevent an actual rupture of the Alliance, and urged 

Austria to concede the claims of Italy. The 

ITALY • J 

claims, as ultimately formulated, were such as 
Austria could not be expected to concede unless and until she 
was beaten to her knees. Consequently, on 24th May 1915, 
Italy declared war against Austria, and shortly afterward 
against Bulgaria and Turkey, but not until August 1916 
against Germany. 

A week before the declaration of war on Austria, Italy 
had concluded with Great Britain, France, and Austria the 
(Secret) Treaty of London. She undertook to put ‘ all her 
strength ' into the war, and in return was to receive the 
Trentino, the Southern Tyrol up to the Brenner Pass, Trieste, 
half Istria and its archipelago, Dalmatia, most of the Adriatic 
islands, and she was to retain Valona and the Dodecanese 
and (contingently) to get some ‘ compensations ' in Africa. 

Italy was ill prepared for war, and did not possess the 
material resources which facilitated improvisation in England. 
In the campaigns of 1915-16 she repulsed the Austrian 
offensive in the Trentino, but made little progress in her 
own attack upon the Austrians on the Isonzo front. In 1917 
the collapse of Russia enabled Austria to concentrate her 
efforts on the Italian front ; she was also reinforced by six 
German Divisions, and was thus enabled to inflict a crushing 
defeat on the Italians at Caporetto (October-November 1917). 
Fortunately a stand was made on the Piave ; French and 
British reinforcements were sent to the succour of Italy ; the 
Austrian attack, tardily renewed in June 1918, was repelled, 
and in a brief but brilliant campaign (known as the battle of 
Vittorio Veneto) the Italian and British forces chased the 
Austrians out of Italy. On 4th November Austria begged 
for an Armistice. 

Italy had also sent considerable forces to Albania and 
Salonika. It still remains a question whether, had their 

.diplomacy been less inept, the Allies would 

im m ar l.Abi j iave j ia( j fight in the Near East or in the 

Middle East at all. Turkey would have been a valuable ally 
to us ; to the success of the German plan of campaign against 
the British Empire, Turkish co-operation was indispensable. 
Germany spared no efforts to secure it, and on 5th November 
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GALLIPOLI 


Great Britain and Turkey were for the first time at 
war. 

In February 1915 a combined British and French fleet 
attempted to force the passage of the Straits and capture 

Constantinople ; but it soon became clear that 
the Navy alone could not do it, and in the course 
of the summer armies, totalling over 300,000 men, were poured 
into the Gallipoli peninsula. They included, in addition to 
British troops, mainly Territorials, some magnificent troops 
sent from Australia and New Zealand (now immortalized as 
Anzacs). The troops displayed heroic courage, and once at 
least the expedition was within sight of a brilliant victory 
which, if achieved, would have shortened the war by at least 
two years. But the conditions were impossible, and after 
much debate at home it was decided to abandon the attempt 
The task of evacuating an untenable position was assigned 
to Sir Charles Munro who, by the end of December, by a 
miracle of organization, performed it with the loss of only 
one life. Nearly all the guns, stores, and mules were also 
saved. No incident in the war produced such a painful 
effect in England as the Gallipoli fiasco. I he loss of life was 
terrible, but it was not wholly wasted ; the Turkish efforts 
in other theatres of war were greatly weakened. 

Meanwhile Serbia had twice repulsed Austrian attacks 
but on 19th October 1915 she was invaded by a powerful 
Serbia Austro-German army under Field-Marshal von 

Mackensen, which captured Belgrade (9th 
October 1915), and inflicted such a terrible chastisement on 
the Serbians that by the end of November Germany officially 
declared the Balkan War to be at an end. Bulgaria had come 
in on the side of the German Powers, and two days after the 
surrender of Belgrade, fell on the Serbians at Nish, which had to 
be abandoned on 5th November. Greece was still maintaining 
a neutrality more than benevolent toward Germany, but early 
in October—too late to save Serbia—an Anglo-French force 
was landed at Salonika, and the British Navy occupied 
various Greek islands. In the autumn of 1916 M. Venizelos, 
repudiating the authority of his King (Constantine), set up a 
provisional Government at Salonika, and joined the Allies. 1 

In June 1917 King Constantine was deposed, and Greece 

1 See note p. 402. 
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at last took its place in the Grand Alliance. Not, however, 
until September 1918 was an energetic advance made from 

Salonika. A fortnight’s fighting sufficed for the 
Bulgarians, who on 30th September made an 
unconditional surrender. On 12th October the Serbians had 
the satisfaction of occupying their old capital, Nish, and so 
cut the Berlin-Constantinople Railway at a vital point. An 
advance on Constantinople was arrested only by the con¬ 
clusion of an Armistice with the Turks (30th October). 

Four days before the Armistice, the war had been brought 
to a brilliantly successful conclusion in another theatre. The 

Suez Canal is ‘ the spinal cord ' of the British 
Empire, and as soon as the Turks had definitely 
come down on the side of the Central Empires 
it was deemed wise to depose the Khedive of Egypt, Abbas II, 
and to establish a formal British Protectorate over Egypt. 
Cyprus was, at the same time, formally annexed to the British 
Crown (November-December 1914). In February 1915 the 
Turks made the first of several attempts on the Suez Canal, 
but they were all repulsed with heavy loss, and in March 1916 
Sir Archibald Murray advanced into Palestine. He suffered 
a serious defeat at the hands of the Turk at Gaza (April 1917), 
and was replaced by Sir Edmund (Viscount) Allenby. Allenby, 
reinforced from India and Salonika, quickly retrieved the 
position, and on 9th December crowned a brilliant campaign 
by the capture of Jerusalem. Early in 1918 he established 
communications with the Arabs and the King of the Hedjaz, 
whose allegiance had been secured by ‘ Lawrence of Arabia ’ 
and captured Jericho on 21st February, but some of his best 
troops were then drawn away to meet the German offensive 
on the Western Front, and he was not ready to resume and 
complete his Palestine campaign until the autumn. On 20th 
September, however, he occupied Nazareth, and then in 
rapid succession Damascus, where he took 60,000 prisoners, 
Beirut, Sidon, Tripoli, and Aleppo. By the end of October 
Palestine and Syria had passed into English keeping. 

The Mesopotamian campaign, the course of which had 
been more chequered, was simultaneously brought to an 

equally successful conclusion. In order to 
MESOPOTAMIA p rQtect t i ie we q s w hich supplied oil for our 

ships, Basra had been occupied by an Indian Division in 
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November 1914. Reinforced from India, the troops advanced 
in 1915 up the Tigris, and having inflicted one or two heavy 
defeats on the Turks, occupied Kut (28th September 1915). 
From Kut, General Townshend, who was in command, 
advanced, against his own better judgment, toward Bagdad, 
but having fought a brilliant action at Ctesiphon (22nd to 25th 
November) was compelled by lack of ammunition to fall back 
on Kut, with the loss of half his force. There he was besieged 
for live months, and had to surrender on 29th April 1916. 

This disaster had a damaging effect on our prestige in 
India whence most of the troops had been drawn, but prompt 
steps were taken to retrieve it. A fresh expedition, well 
organized and well equipped, was dispatched to Mesopotamia 
under the command of Sir Stanley Maude, who made a skilful 
advance, recovered Kut (24th February 1917), completely 
defeated the Turks, and entered Bagdad on nth March. 

Germany, generously treated in the partitions of Africa 
(1884-1890), was in 1914 in possession of South-West Africa 

(Damaraland and Namaraland), of Togoland 
africa the Cameroons on the Gold Coast, and of a 

great dominion in East Africa. 

Within a month after the outbreak of the war, Togoland 
was captured by a Franco-British force, and at the Peace 
was divided between the captors. In the south-west, General 
Botha, having first suppressed a rebellion headed by I)e W et 
in his own country, led an army into German South-West 
Africa, and captured its capital, Windhuk, on 12th May 1915. 
The Germans made an unconditional surrender in July, and 
the South-West passed into the hands of the Union of South 
Africa, and at the Peace was retained by it under mandate. 1 

The conquest of the Cameroons proved a tougher job, 
but by February 1916 it had been captured by French and 
British forces. At the Peace it was divided between Great 
Britain and France, to be held under mandate. 

Of all the African campaigns much the most arduous and 
prolonged was that fought for possession of German East 
Africa. In the natives of the territory the Germans had some 
excellent fighting material, and they trained them with their 
customary thoroughness and skill. A British attack on 
Tanga was repulsed in November 1914, and not until General 

1 See infra, p. 415. 
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Smuts took over the command of the British forces at the 
beginning of 1916 was any effective progress made. Dar-es- 
Salaam was captured in September 1916, but another fourteen 
months of hard fighting were required before the Germans 
were cleared out of the colony. They took refuge in Portu¬ 
guese East Africa, and thence in the autumn of 1918 made 
their way into Northern Rhodesia ; nor did they surrender 
until compelled to do so by the terms of the Armistice. 

From Africa it is an easy transition to the Indian Ocean 
and thence to the Pacific. When the Great War broke out, 

Australia and New Zealand showed not a 
thkwa r moment’s hesitation. Britain’s war was their 

war : the whole British Empire was necessarily 
involved in it. Before the war ended Australia and New 
Zealand, out of a population of 6,000,000 had contributed 
500,000 men to the Imperial Forces ; India had contributed 
1,000,000. That we were able to transport this vast force 
across thousands of miles of ocean in comparative safety was 
due to the Japanese alliance and to the protection afforded 
by the Japanese Navy. In the first weeks of the war much 
damage was inflicted upon British merchantmen by the 
German cruiser Emden, and not until 10th November was this 
gallant enemy vessel hunted down and sunk off Cocos Island 
by the Australian cruiser Sydney. The main body of the 
German Pacific squadron, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, 
Nuremberg, and Dresden, commanded by Admiral von Spee, 
not only inflicted an immense amount of damage on our 
commerce, but won a spectacular victory off the coast of Chile 
(whence it was liberally supplied with coal) against Good Hope, 
Monmouth, and Glasgow. Glasgow, a swift little cruiser, was 
sent off to warn the Falkland Isles ; the other two cruisers 
were sunk in less than an hour ; the admiral went down with 
1400 officers and men. Such was the Battle of Coronel. 

The German triumph was short-lived. The Admiralty 
promptly sent out a powerful squadron under Sir Doveton 
Sturdee, who making all speed reached the Falkland Islands 
on 7th December. On the very next day he fell in with von 
Spee, and after a gallant fight, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, 
Leipzig, and Nuremberg were sunk. The British loss was only 
seven men killed. Dresden escaped for the moment, but w'as 
caught and sunk three months later off Juan Fernandez. 
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The Pacific was cleared. But how we should have fared 
had Japan been a member of the Triple Alliance or even a 
neutral can easily be imagined. 

Meanwhile, the German possessions in the Pacific and the 
Far East had been swept up in the first months of the war. 
German Samoa was occupied by a New Zealand force on 29th 
August, the Bismarck Archipelago and German New Guinea 
fell to the Australians in September, the Marshall and Caro¬ 
line Islands to the Japanese, who also joined with 11s in a 
successful attack upon Kiauchow (17th November). 

The results of the war at sea were, then, as regards the 
‘ outer Empire ' highly satisfactory. Nearer home the victory 

was ultimately won by pressure, unrelaxed but 
stvie NSULAR f° r the most part silent, in the North Sea, and 

by vigilant watch in the Channel, the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the eastern Atlantic. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, our insular position and our almost complete dependence 
for the food of our people and raw material for our factories 
upon supplies from overseas, caused grave anxiety to those 
who knew the facts. 

The first months of 1915 were marked by the opening of a 
new phase in the war at sea. On 15th February a blockade of 

the British coasts was declared by Germany, 
menace MARINE an( ^ was ^0 some extent enforced by her sub¬ 
marines. On 7th May 1915 Germany com¬ 
mitted one of the greatest crimes and perhaps the greatest 
blunder of which even she has ever been guilty. Her sub¬ 
marines torpedoed the great Atlantic liner the Lusitania, 
with the loss of over a thousand non-combatants, men, women, 
and children. Had Germany's ultimate fate ever been in 
doubt, that great crime had sealed it. From that moment the 
conscience of the American people was aroused, and it was 
only a matter of time how soon moral indignation would 
translate itself into effective military action. 

During the first twenty months of the war little was heard 
of the Grand Fleets either of England or of Germany. Our 

own Grand Fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Jellicoe, and based on Scapa Flow in the 
Orkneys and Rosyth, was mostly patrolling the North Sea. 
The German Fleet was safe in harbour, but at length it 
resolved to try conclusions, and on 31st May 1916 the fleets 
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of England and Germany met in the mighty conflict which 
to all time will be known as the Battle of Jutland. One hun¬ 
dred and forty-five British ships and no German ships were 
engaged. Of Dreadnoughts we had 28 against 16 ; of cruisers 
of various types, 40 against 16 ; of destroyers, 77 against 72 ; 
but Germany had in addition 6 pre-Dreadnought battleships. 

As to the result of the battle, experts are still disputing. 

We hoped that Jutland had done its work. Yet in the 
spring of 1917 the allied position was unspeakably grave. 

Germany carried out her threat of 4 unrestricted 
iN n i : <j S i7 TUATI0N submarine warfare—the sinking of unarmed 

merchantmen, hospital ships, anything afloat, 
without warning. For many months the new method proved 
terribly effective. By April 19*7 British ships had carried, 
in comparative safety, no less than 8,000,000 troops overseas ; 
they had kept open the allied lines of communication in the 
Channel, in the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean (with the help 
of French, Italian, and a few Japanese ships), in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacific ; they had brought to the Allies food 
and munitions. But they had accomplished this wonderful 
task at a high cost in lives and ships, and the strain upon them 
was intense. 

In the early summer of 1917 the strain came perilously 
near the breaking-point. The losses of British, Allied, and 
neutral ships increased from 181 in January to 423 in April. 
In April, writes Mr. Churchill, 4 the great approach to the 
south-west of Ireland was becoming a veritable cemetery of 
British shipping, in which large vessels were sunk day by day 
about 200 miles from land.’ 1 One ship out of every four that 
left British shores never came home, but as Mr. Churchill 
proudly and justly adds : 4 No voyage was delayed for lack 
of resolute civilian volunteers.’ 2 The facts were known in 
Germany, where it was calculated that the end must come 
in ]uly or at lastest by 1st August. Unless the submarine 
peril could be countered, surrender, according to the official 
view of the British Admiralty, could not be postponed beyond 

November. 

Happily for the world, countered it was by the adoption 
of the ‘ convoy ’ system and the advent in rapidly increas¬ 
ing numbers of American destroyers. The aid the} rendered 

1 The World Crisis, iv, 362. 2 Ibid., iv, 351. 
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to the Allied cause came at a critical moment, and its value 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Due appreciation of the American effort must not, how¬ 
ever, be permitted to disguise the plain fact that the 

THF UNITED v i ctor y at sea "’as, in the main, the superb 
states navy achievement of the British Navy and the 
in the war gj-jtish Mercantile Marine. Words cannot 

express the debt which the Allies owed to the latter no less 
than to the former. The losses suffered by the Merchant 
Service were relatively the highest in the war. No less than 
9,031,000 tons of British merchant shipping were sunk, and 
more than 44,500 men were killed, drowned, or severely 
wounded. The naval casualties amounted to 27,175, of whom 
no fewer than 22,258 were killed or drowned. The heroism 
of the men of the Mercantile Marine is attested by the fact 
that before the close of the war many men had been torpedoed 
five or six times, and yet there is no single instance on record 
of a man having refused to ship. 

When all did such magnificent service it is almost in¬ 
vidious to mention particular units or individual exploits ; 

but a French Admiral has not hesitated to 
describe the raid on Zeebrugge as ‘ the finest 
feat of arms in all naval history of all times 
and all countries.' This was the work of the ‘ Dover Patrol,' 
and was accomplished by a flotilla—mostly very light craft 
—of 142 ships, under the command of Sir Roger Keyes. The 
night selected for this daring exploit was St. George’s Day 
(23rd April 1918) ; the object of it (largely attained) was to 
seal up the most important of the German submarine bases. 
From that moment the submarine attacks rapidly decreased. 

The defeat of the submarines was, however, only a fraction 
of the task accomplished. To have kept inviolate (save for a 

the achieve- ^ ew tip-and-run raids early in the war) the 
ment or the coasts of Great Britain ; to have transported 

across thousands of miles of ocean millions of 
men from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, South 
Africa, the West Indies, and the United States ; to have 
carried them to and from the half-dozen theatres of war ; to 
have safeguarded the commercial routes, and to have kept 
Great Britain and her Allies supplied with food, with raw 
materials, and munitions ; to have kept open the long lines 
26 
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of communication in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Mediterranean—such was the superb achieve¬ 
ment, largely silent and half unperceived, of the British Navy 

and Merchant Service. . 

To Britain, therefore, it was fitting that after the Armistice 

the German Navy should be surrendered. The first batch of 

the surrendered submarines reached Harwich on 

german ig th November ; two days later the High Seas 

surrender WQS handed over at Rosyth. On that day 

(2ist November) Admiral Beatty signalled to the Fleet . The 
German flag will be hauled down at sunset to-day, and will 
not be hoisted again without permission.’ 
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Note to p 395- Roumania had, after some natural hesitation, 
declared for the Allies in August 1916, but, after a vigorous campaign 
against the Bulgarians, was before the end of the year crushed by 
Germany. For details see Marriott : Eastern Question, pp. 500 seq. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE PEACE TREATIES 


Chief Dates 


IQI9- 

Jan. 12. 
12. 

May 7. 
June 2. 

28. 

28. 

July 10. 

10. 

Sept. 10. 
Nov. 19- 


Meeting of Peace Confer¬ 
ence at Paris. 

Independence of Czecho¬ 
slovakia recognized. 

Greeks occupy Smyrna. 

Triune Kingdom of Yugo¬ 
slavia recognized by 
England and France. 

Peace Treaty with Ger¬ 
many signed at Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Anglo - French - American 
Alliance signed. 

Kemal Pasha establishes 
Turkish Government at 
Angora. 

Germany ratifies Peace 
Treaty. 

Peace Treaty with Aus¬ 
tria signed. 

U.S. Senate fails to ratify 
Treaty. 


1919. 

Nov. 27. 

1920. 

Jan, 16. 

June 4. 
Nov. 

12. 

1922. 

1922. 

1922. 

1923. 

July 24. 
Oct. 29. 


Peace Treaty with Bul¬ 
garia signed at Neuilly. 

First Meeting of Council 
of League of Nations at 
Paris. 

Hungarian Treaty signed. 

Venizelos defeated. King 
Constantine recalled. 

Treaty of Rapallo (Italy 
and Jugo-Slavia). 

Kemalist defeats Greeks. 

King Constantine abdi¬ 
cates (d. 1923). 

Chanak Crisis. 

Treaty of Lausanne. 

Turkish Republic pro¬ 
claimed. 


1924. 

Jan. Treaty of Rome (Italy and 

Yugo-Slavia). 


T HE Great War was ended by a series of armistices 
crowned, later on, by a still longer series of definitive 
Treaties of Peace. Bulgaria was the first of the 
satellite States to surrender (29th September). Turkey signed 

armistices Armistice of Mudros on 3rd October ; to 

and peace Austria Italy granted an armistice on 6th 

November; on nth November the terms 
dictated by Marshal Foch and Admiral Sir Wester Wemyss 
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to the Germans were accepted, and in all cases the terms 
involved unconditional surrender. The Germans made a 
fight to get the Armistice based upon Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Fourteen 
Points.’ Foch would have none of it. At n a.m. on nth 
November the ‘ cease fire ' was sounded. The Great War 


was over. 

The Peace Conference, at which twenty-seven States (but 
no belligerent enemies) were represented, opened at Paris on 
12th January ; the Peace Treaty with Germany w r as signed 
at Versailles on 28th June 1919, and later on treaties 
were also dictated to Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Turkey. 

Most of these Treaties possess to-day (1943) no more than 
an academic interest, but without a summary of their contents 
the course of events between 1919 and 1939 cannot be 
understood. 


Before the Allies met in Paris the ‘ ramshackle ’ Empire 
of the Hapsburgs had already been dissolved into its con- 

stituent elements. On its ruins there had arisen 

1 iil‘. 

succession the entirely new and somewhat artificial State 

of Czechoslovakia, consisting of the historic 
kingdom of Bohemia, together with Moravia and part of 
Slovakia. Subsequently recognized by the Peace Treaties, 
this new Republic contained some 14,000,000 people, 
of whom nearly half were Czech, and 3,000,000 were 
Germans. Republics had also been proclaimed in Austria 
and Hungary, and were subsequently recognized by 
Treaties. 


Austria proper was left in a pitiable plight ; a State of 
some 6,000,000 people, but still saddled with the maintenance 

of a capital once the gayest and always one of 

Ak S x R1 ^ » «* 

the loveliest in Europe and containing 2,000,000 
inhabitants. Forbidden by the Treaty to unite with Germany, 
cut off from access to the sea ; encompassed by a ring of small 
states, all self-contained and highly protectionist, and none 
too friendly ; deprived of her supplies of coal and iron, of her 
munition factories and of her only important industrial dis¬ 
trict in Bohemia; of her natural sources of agricultural supplies 
in Hungary, and of all access to external markets, Austria 


excited the pity, and presently evoked the financial assistance 
of a Europe which forgave, if it could not forget, Austria’s 
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large share of responsibility for the outbreak of the world 
war. 

Hungary proclaimed itself an independent Republic on 
17th November 1918, but not until 1920 did the Allies dictate 

the terms of the Treaty of Trianon which 
Hungary was signed on 4th June. Since that Treaty 

Hungary has represented only a shrunken fragment of an 
historic kingdom. Hungary was compelled to cede a large 
district to Czechoslovakia, to give up Transylvania to 
Roumania and another large district to Yugoslavia. Thus 
was Hungary torn in pieces, her population was reduced to 
3,ooo,ooo, and her territory to 36,000 square miles. 

In the meantime, important events had occurred in 
Hungary. Regarded as peculiarly favourable soil for Com¬ 
munist propaganda, Hungary was the object of Bolshevist 
attentions in the autumn of 1918. A certain Bela Run, a 
Galician Jew of ill repute, was entrusted by Moscow with a 
mission to Hungary. Posing as a Hungarian patriot Bela 
Run raised a Red army to turn Czechoslovak and Roumanian 
intruders out of the doomed Hungarian provinces. Alarmed 
by these developments the Allies sent off General Smuts from 
Paris to Buda-Pesth to straighten out a menacing situation 
(April 1919). ‘ Curious business,' comments Sir Henry 

Wilson in his diary, ‘ a Welshman sends a Dutchman to tell 
a Hungarian not to fight a Roumanian.’ General Smuts could 
do nothing. The Roumanians, however, having defeated Bela 
Run, who fled the country, themselves occupied Buda-Pesth 
and wrought terrible devastation, stripping Hungary bare of 
everything on which they could lay hands. But in November 
(1919) the bandits tardily obeyed repeated orders issued from 
Paris and withdrew from Hungary. 

In 1920 Hungary formally declared itself to be a Monarchy, 
but nevertheless twice defeated the attempts of the Archduke 
Charles to regain the throne, abrogated the rights of the 
Hapsburg dynasty, while asserting the right of the Hungarian 
nation to elect a king by its own free choice. That right it 
has not exercised. During the decade 1921-1931 Count 
Stephen Bethlen was Premier, and in co-operation with 
the Regent Admiral Horthy gradually restored order and 
a measure of prosperity to a mutilated and stricken 
kingdom. 
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Meanwhile the delegates had been hard at work in Paris, 
hammering out a settlement, for the terms of which the 
the treaty * Big Four,' M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, 
VERSAILLES President Wilson and Signor Orlando, were 

mainly responsible. Only the broad results of 
their labours can here be summarized. 


Germany was compelled to acknowledge her responsibility 
for the war ; to pay a large indemnity (ultimately fixed at 
Germany £6600 millions) and was virtually disarmed, 

at sea, on land, and in the air. The right bank 
of the Rhine was to be permanently demilitarized, and 
the left bank was occupied by the Allies for fifteen—sub¬ 
sequently reduced to ten—years. France was compensated 
for the wanton destruction of her coal-mines by the Saar 
coal-fields, and the whole of the Saar basin was left under the 
administration of the League of Nations for fifteen years. 
Germany had to surrender all her over-sea possessions ; to 
restore Alsace-Lorraine to France, and Prussian Poland to 
Poland. But the victors gave signal proof of their adherence 
to the principle of ‘ self-determination ' by allowing the 
inhabitants of East Prussia, Upper Silesia, and Northern 
Schleswig to decide for themselves by plebiscite their own 
ultimate adherence. The plebiscites gave East Prussia to 
Germany, divided Upper Silesia between Germany and 
Poland, and Northern Schleswig between Germany and 
Denmark ; Holstein and Southern Schleswig were restored to 
Germany. 

Did these terms err on the side of severity ? The ‘ War 
Guilt Lie ’ was indeed bitterly resented in Germany ; whether 
it was worth while to affirm it is doubtful, its truth is not. 
The indemnity was denounced as ‘ grotesque ’ ; but Germany 
escaped payment by almost complete and fraudulent repudia¬ 
tion, and spent upon rearmament not only all that France 
and the other Allies failed to extort, but in addition most of 
the loans of £40,000,000 raised in London and New York 
under the ‘ Dawes ’ Plan (1924). Disarmament was at first 
fairly complete, but the only ultimate result of it was to 
destroy obsolete equipment and to give Germany the oppor¬ 
tunity—which Hitler did not neglect—of rearming Germany 
with the most up-to-date weapons which modern science 
could invent. The plebiscite to decide the fate of the Saar 
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basin was taken as required by the Treaty in 1935 and resulted 
in its restoration to Germany. 

Poland presented an almost insoluble problem. An 
independent Poland had long been the pivot of French 

diplomacy. France was determined to restore 
Poland a jj t j ie Allies were deeply pledged to its 

restoration, but they could fulfil the pledge only by depriving 
the criminals who had partitioned it of their ill-gotten spoils. 1 
About the shares respectively of Russia and Austria there 
was little difficulty. The difficulty was how to do justice to 
Poland without wounding Prussia so deeply as to provoke 
another war. Dantzic was the core of the problem. Dantzic 
had become predominantly Prussian, but without Dantzic 
Poland could not have access (as promised by President 
Wilson) to the sea. An awkward solution was found by 
making Dantzic a Free City and vesting its administration in 
the League of Nations. To secure access to Dantzic a strip 
of territory cleverly misnamed The Corridor by the Germans 
was assigned to Poland. Unfortunately the ‘ Corridor ’ 
divided East from West Prussia, consequently Poland's 
acquisition of it was deeply resented by Germany, and com¬ 
bined with the loss of Dantzic to supply the occasion if not 
the cause of the renewal of the World War in 1939. Poland’s 
position during the inter-war period was never easy nor was 
its policy always prudent. The Poles were intoxicated by a 
restoration effected not by their own efforts but by the solici¬ 
tude of their friends, not unmingled (on the part of France) 
by the promptings of self-interest. In 1920 the Poles invaded 
Soviet Russia, but having twice refused terms offered by the 
Bolsheviks, were in turn invaded and driven back in confusion 
to the very walls of Warsaw. The Poles despairingly appealed 
to the Western Democracies, but the ‘ Hands Off Russia ' 
movement was in full swing among the Socialists both in 
France and England, and all that the British and French 
Governments could do was to send to Warsaw (July 1920) a 
mixed civil and military mission headed by Lord D’Abernon 
and General Weygand, who had served as Chief of Staff to 
Marshal Foch. Having with General Weygand’s invaluable 
help driven back the Bolsheviks in headlong flight from the 
gates of Warsaw, Marshal Pilsudski imposed upon the 

1 See supra, pp. 210 f., 229 f., 236 f., 295 f. 
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Russians in the Treaty of Riga terms by which Poland 
recovered its frontier of 1793. 

Pilsudski did more than save Poland from the Bolsheviks. 
He saved Poland from herself. Although, like the other 
dictators, Pilsudski had started his career as a revolutionary 
socialist, he perceived that the ultra-democratic constitution 
adopted by the Poles in 1921 was wholly unsuited to a people 
inexperienced in the art of parliamentary government. Con¬ 
sequently he resigned his position as head of the Executive in 
1921, only to emerge again in 1925 and to put an end to the 
confusion by a coup d'etat which virtually established him as 
dictator. Pilsudski retained power, and with it the affection 
of a grateful people, until his death in 1935. Thus the Poles, 
who had never ceased to be a nation, even in dispersion, were 
once again established as an independent Nation-State. 

France rejoiced in the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, in the 
acquisition of the Saar coal-field ; it looked forward hopefully 

i kxNci to & ett ing ( as was its due) the lion’s share of 

reparations from Germany, but was appre¬ 
hensive about the security of its eastern frontier. Foch 
insisted that the Rhine frontier was essential to effective 
defence. That was denied to France by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Wilson, but in default Great Britain and the United 
States agreed to guarantee France against a German attack. 
The American Senate refused, however, to ratify that agree¬ 
ment and the joint agreement consequently lapsed. The 
mood of France, then, was a mixture of elation and appre¬ 
hension. The settlement as a whole, combined with her own 
armed strength and the disarmament of Germany, to give 
her hegemony on the Continent, but she lived in perpetual 
fear lest the recovery of Germany would some day again 
deprive her of her primacy and threaten her security. Hence 
she was anxious to ' bleed Germany white * as Germany had 
attempted to bleed her white in 1871. 

Great Britain, on the contrary, realizing that Germany 
could not pay reparations to her without injuring British 
trade, was anxious to nurse her ‘ best customer’ into con¬ 
valescence. The result was that by 1923 the Anglo-French 
accord had sensibly weakened, while both countries were 
justly exasperated by the refusal of the United States to 
honour the signature appended by their President to the 
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Peace Treaties, or to adhere to the League of Nations, for 
which he was largely responsible. 

Belgium obtained from Germany some 400 square miles 
of territory, designed to strengthen her eastern frontier. 

Belgium She a ^ S °' * n accor d with her own ambitions, 

achieved ‘ complete independence and full 
sovereignty.’ The treaties of 1839 were abrogated : hence¬ 
forward she was neither neutralized or protected. Luxem¬ 
burg was, at the same time, emancipated from the economic 
control of Germany and, like Belgium, abrogated the status 


of neutrality. 

Italy was far from satisfied with the results of the Peace 
Treaties, asserting that she ‘ had been robbed by her allies 

ITALY of the fruits of victor y/ That was not true. 

She obtained the Trentino, the Southern Tyrol 

up to the Brenner Pass, Trieste, the Istrian peninsula, in¬ 
cluding Pola, and the Istrian Archipelago, a great part of 
Dalmatia, and most of the Adriatic Islands ; she also retained 
Valona, as well as Rhodes and the rest of the Dodecanese. 
Italy had, however, been further promised that ' in the 
event of France and Great Britain increasing their colonial 
territories in Africa, Italy might claim ... a settlement in 
her favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya.’ Not 
only did she fail to get anything in Africa, but what she still 


more resented was that Smyrna and a large district in Asia 
Minor, provisionally assigned to her by the Treaty of St. 
Jean de Maurienne (1917) was given in 1919 to Greece. 

Another grievance was only partially remedied by the 
partition of Fiume between Italy and Yugoslavia. President 
Wilson had championed with some passion the claim of 
Jugoslavia to a port admittedly of great importance to the 
Triune State, but Italy pressed her claims. Not, however, 
until 1924 was the question of Fiume eventually settled by 
direct negotiation between the two countries immediately 
concerned. By the Pact of Rome (1924) the region of Fiume 
was divided between them. 

Fiume offers an easy transition from Italy to the 
Balkans. 


Bulgaria had to pay the penalty for her adhesion to the 
Central Empires by territorial concessions to Greece and 
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Yugoslavia. Roumania, on the contrary was like Yugo¬ 
slavia, rewarded by large acquisitions. She acquired Bessar¬ 
abia (from Russia) as well as Hungarian Tran- 

THE BALKANS . v . ,, , ' . ,, . , . v , 

sylvania, the Bukovina (from Austria) and part 
of the Banat of Temesvar. She was thus more than doubled 
in area and population, and with a population of 17,000,000 
(increased to 19,000,000 by 1939) emerged from the first 
World War as the largest but the least homogeneous, perhaps 
the most vulnerable (as events have proved), of the Balkan 
States. 

Enlarged by the acquisition of Bosnia, the Herzogovina, 
Croatia-Slavonia, parts of Styria, Carinthia, the Banat and 
practically the whole of Dalmatia, Yugoslavia with a 
population of 14,000,000 came next to Roumania in size. 
In flattering but rash emulation of Great Britain the young 
Yugoslavia adopted a parliamentary constitution under a 
limited monarchy. For peoples so recently united, lacking 
the conditions of cohesion and still more conspicuously the 
traditions and experience essential to a success in that difficult 
form of government, the experiment was foredoomed to 
failure. Croatia threatened to secede, and to avert disruption 
King Alexander in 1928 suspended the democratic constitu¬ 
tion and established a Royal dictatorship. 

Racial passions, never far from the surface in the Balkans, 
were revealed when, in 1934, King Alexander was assassinated 
during a visit to France ; and though Prince Paul, as Regent, 
has done his utmost to assuage internal dissension and to 
protect his country against external aggression, his success 
lias been only partial. Six and a half million Orthodox 
Serbs are bitterly opposed by 3^ million Roman Catholic 
Croats ; the Triune State is also distracted by its German, 
Italian, and Magyar minorities whose loyalty is given not to 
the State, in which they are unwillingly incorporated, but 
to its enemies. Yet Yugoslavia remains officially a proud 
member of the Anti-Axis alliance, and hopes to share in the 
fruits of the victory awaiting it. 

The question of Turkey remained. In the vain hope of 
inducing the United States to take over the derelict estate 

of the sick man at Constantinople, the Allies 
1UK ' J ' deferred until 1920 the conclusion of peace 

with Turkey. The Sultan was then in no hurry to ratify the 
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Treaty of Sevres. Too late the Allies realized the dangers of 
procrastination. By 1920 the whole situation was trans¬ 
formed. On 15th May 1919 the Greeks, supported by the 
warships of Great Britain, France, and the U.S.A., had 
occupied Smyrna. That Smyrna should fall to the despised 
and detested Greeks aroused the deepest resentment among 
the Turkish ‘ nationalists,' a party that was coming rapidly 
to the front under the vigorous leadership of the ‘ Saviour of 
the Dardanelles,’ the most brilliant soldier in the Turkish 
army, Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 

Kemal's moment had come. Four days after the Greeks 
had landed at Smyrna, Kemal left Constantinople to take up 

his work as Inspector-General of the Turkish 
kemal pasha f orces E as j- ern Anatolia. But outlawed for 


disobedience to the orders of the Sultan, he appealed to the 
new spirit of Turkish nationalism. Meanwhile, a National 
Assembly summoned by Kemal met at Erzeroum and 
established the Nationalist headquarters at Angora, then a 
wretched little town in the Anatolian highlands. 

At Angora the Grand National Assembly was inaugurated 
in April 1920 and elected Kemal as its President. 

At that moment the Greeks were advancing from triumph 
to triumph. They occupied Brusa, the ancient capital of the 

Ottomans (5th July) ; they then made good 
thiPtoils their position on the opposite shore and on 26th 

July the young King Alexander of Greece made 
a triumphal entry into Adrianople. A fortnight later the 
Sultan signed the Treaty of Sevres. 

In 1921, however, the tide turned against the Greeks. Italy 
and France came to terms with the Angora Government, and 
Kemal, appointed to the command in chief of the Turkish 
army, not only arrested the advance of the Greeks towards 
Angora, but, taking the offensive, chased the whole Greek army 
into the sea. Smyrna was delivered over to fire and plunder, 
and the Kemalists, flushed with victory, advanced towards 
the Straits and threatened the British garrison which, en¬ 
camped at Chanak, held the southern shore of the Dardanelles. 


The position at Chanak quickly became critical. Great 
Britain, deserted by the French and the Italians and opposed 
by the Turks, appealed to the Dominions, but their response 
was uncertain, and that war was averted was due almost 
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entiiely to the firmness and tact of Sir Charles Harington the 
Allied Commander at Constantinople. 

Meanwhile, about 1,000,000 Greek refugees from all parts 
of Asia Minor had escaped on board Greek and allied ships; 
but the debacle of the Greek army was complete ; their 
dream of an Ionian empire was shattered ; King Constantine 
who, amid signs of exuberant enthusiasm, had been recalled 
to his throne in December 1920, was after the disaster in Asia 
Minor again expelled and replaced by his son George II. 
But King George kept his uneasy seat on the throne only 
until 1924, when a Republic was proclaimed. In 1928 
Yenizelos emerged from his retirement to resume office as 
Prime Minister and for four years ruled Greece with eminent 


TURKEY 


success. 

But the Greek royalists were gathering strength. Veni- 
zelos became involved (1933) in a revolutionary movement, 
lied the country, and under sentence of death, died in 1936 
m Paris. King George II, after an absence of nearly twelve 

vears, was restored to his throne and re-established constitu- 

%» 

tional monarchy. But parliamentary government has never 
taken root in Greece, and in 1936 General Metaxas substituted 
for it a monarchial dictatorship. 

Meanwhile, events of historic significance had taken 
place. O11 1st November the National Assembly at Angora 

issued an edict abolishing the office of Sultan ; 
on the 17th, Mahommed VI, the last of the 
Ottoman Sultans, left Constantinople on board a British 
warship ; and in March 1924 the Caliphate also was abolished 
by the National Assembly. I11 the previous October Turkey 
had been proclaimed a Republic with Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
as its first President, and Angora as its capital. 

The brilliant victories of Mustapha Kemal gave the coup dc 
grace to the abortive Treaty of Sevres, and on 20th November 

a Conference for the conclusion of a definitive 
oi-'i.ACSANNE Peace met at Lausanne. The atmosphere at 

Lausanne was ' difficult.' If the Turk had in 
the past so often managed to evade the consequences of 
defeat, he was unlikely to forego, in the day of his triumph, the 
fruits of a victory as dramatic as it was complete. And at 
Lausanne he held all the trump cards, diplomatic as well as 
military. He could count on the traditional hatred of Italy 
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for Greece, and could turn to his own advantage the increasing 
tension between England and France. What wonder then if 
his tone was lofty to the verge of insolence. Peace was never¬ 
theless signed on 24th July 1923. 

The Greeks had perforce to pay the penalty for over¬ 
weening political ambition and a disastrous military defeat. 
They lost to Turkey Eastern Thrace with Adrianople and the 
important islands of Imbros and Tenedos, but were allowed 
to retain the rest of the Turkish islands, and Western Thrace 
up to the Maritza. Turkey retained Smyrna and the rest of 
the Anatolian peninsula but gave up all claims upon Cyprus 
(retained by Great Britain), Egypt and the Sudan, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and Arabia. The problem of minori¬ 
ties had been to a great extent solved by the simple method 
of extermination, but for survivors the Turks agreed to 
follow the lines laid down in the Peace treaties. Provision 
was also made for a vast interchange of Greek Moslems and 
Turks of the Orthodox Church between Eastern and Western 
Thrace. Two questions remained. The ‘ capitulations ’ which, 
though humiliating to Turkish pride, had ever since the six¬ 
teenth century afforded protection to foreigners in Turkey 
were abolished. Constantinople, in default of an alternative 
tenant, was left to the Turks, though abandoned by them 
as a capital ; the narrow Straits were neutralized, demili¬ 
tarized, and placed under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations. 

The Treaty of Lausanne completed the series which 
constituted the Peace Settlement. For the Settlement as a 


whole the cement was provided by the League of Nations ; to 
each Treaty the Covenant of the League was prefixed. 

For four centuries every great war had been followed by 
a project for the organization of peace. But from the Great 

Design of Henry IV onwards those projects 1 

T' I T T -> T T“* A C' T TT7 1 

of nations were merely on paper. With the exception of 

the Holy Alliance (1815) the League of Nations 
was the first project actually to be brought into operation. 
Fifty-six Sovereign States ultimately joined the League, 
which was designed to organize peace and avert war. The 
Government of the League was vested in a small Council, and 


1 See Marriott: Commonwealth or Anarchy (1940) and references 


therein. 
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a General Assembly, representing all the States ; day to day 
administration was entrusted to a permanent Secretariat. 

1 he Assembly set up several technical organizations and 
advisory commissions, the most important commissions being 
those dealing with mandates and with the reduction of 
armaments. The League also set up a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which sat annually at the Hague, and 
within its prescribed unity functioned in the main 
satisfactorily. 

Its primary functions the League hoped to fulfil by a 
limitation of armaments, by a mutual agreement not to resort 
to arms until an attempt had been made to settle the dispute 
by peaceful means, and by a mutual guarantee of territorial 
integrity and independence. In particular no member of the 
League might make war upon another member without sub¬ 
mitting the dispute to arbitration, and without an interval of 
three months, after the announcement of the award. Should 
any State break this central article of the Covenant, all the 
other members were pledged to break off all relations, includ¬ 
ing commercial and financial relations, with the offending 
State, anti to resort if necessary to armed force. It was a fatal 
flaw in the Covenant that it did not specify how force was to 
be applied, but in any case the League was doomed from its 
birth by the refusal of the United States to honour the 
signature of President Wilson. Thus, in General Smuts’ 
biting words, ‘ the father of the League left the baby on 
Europe's doorstep.' 

The boldest innovation in the Covenant was the device 
(suggested by General Smuts) for dealing with the colonial 

possessions of the defeated Powers. By Articles 
11S and 119 of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
renounced in favour of the ‘ Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers ’ all her rights over her oversea possessions. To 
whom should they pass ? According to Wilson’s formula there 
were to be ‘ no annexations ’ ; accordingly, Article 22 laid it 
down that to confiscated colonial territories ‘ which are 
inhabited by people not yet able to stand by themselves . . . 
there should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civiliza¬ 
tion,’ that their tutelage should be entrusted to ‘ advanced 
nations ' conveniently situated and well equipped for the 


MANDATES 
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discharge of this responsibility, and that such trustees should 
act as ‘ Mandatories of the League.’ 

The Mandate for ‘ German ’ South-West Africa was 
accordingly assigned to ‘ His Britannic Majesty,’ to be ad¬ 
ministered on his behalf by the Union of South Africa. 
German East Africa was divided between Great Britain and 
Belgium, and German West Africa between Great Britain 
and France, to be held in all cases under Mandates. At 
Paris, Mr. Hughes, Piime Minister of Australia, made a great 
light to obtain for Australia the direct control of all the 
Pacific islands surrendered by Germany, but ultimately the 
islands north of the Equator went (with Kiaochow) 1 to Japan, 
those south of the Equator to Australia and New Zealand— 
except Nauru which went to the British Empire—in all these 
cases under Mandate. How much trouble might have been 
averted had more heed been paid to Mr. Hughes in iqiq it 
is easy to conjecture but impossible to prove. 

The Turkish \ ilayets of Palestine, Mesopotamia and 

Syria were also surrendered, but they were obviously not 

‘ backward ' countries in the same sense as the African and 

Pacific colonies. Consequently the Mandates for the first two 

were assigned to Great Britain, and for Syria to France, in 

a form which clearly contemplated ‘ the complete and final 

enfranchisement of the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks 

and the establishment of national governments ' therein 

In Syria and Palestine the paths of the Mandatory Power 

proved difficult, and the consummation anticipated in ioiq 

has not yet been attained. In Mesopotamia (Iraq) the 

Mandate expired in 1932 when that country was admitted 

as a Sovereign and independent State to the League of 
Nations. 

The League of Nations came formally into being on the 
same day as the Treaty of Versailles, of which, indeed, it was 
an integral part. W as the League from the first a failure, or 
is Lord Cecil justified in claiming that for the first ten years 
of its existence the League was a success ? Unquestionably 
the League and its creature, the Hague Court, settled a good 
many disputes, but all, with one exception, between the 

1 For the different forms of Mandate seeCmd. 1201, 1202, 1203, 1204 

(1921) ; 1284 and 1350. For the Mandate system cf. Lord Limard ap 
Ency. Brit, new Volumes II. 
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smaller States ; in a few cases it averted war ; it success¬ 
fully administered the Saar district until its reunion with 
Germany ; through various subsidiary organizations—notably 
the International Labour Office at Geneva—it collected and 
disseminated valuable information on economic matters ; it 
supervised the Mandates experiment ; it saved the children 
from starvation in more than one European capital ; and it 
promoted—internationally, social and humanitarian legisla¬ 
tion, as, for instance, in regard to the ‘ White Slave ' traffic, 
the sale of noxious drugs, etc. Certain gaps in the Covenant 
were stopped by the Locarno Pact (1925) and by the General 
Act of 1928, and the U.S.A. made some amends for its major 
defection by joining with France to promote the Pact of 
Paris—familiarly known as the Briand-Kellog Pact—re¬ 
nouncing war ' as an instrument of national policy.' To this 
Pact fifteen States including Germany adhered (1928). 
Nevertheless the League failed to achieve its fundamental 
object. There was unfortunately too much truth in the bitter 
aphorism of Senor de Madariaga : ‘ The Powers are intent on 
seeing that the path to international hell is paved with good 
intentions.' 
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UNREST AND 


CONVALESCENCE 


19i9-193i 


Chief Dates 


1918-20. 

Civil War in Russia. 

1919. 

Feb. 6. The Weimar Assembly. 

Mar. 4. Comintern formed. 

4. Fasci di Combattimenlo. 
Sept. 27. Archangel evacuated by 

British. 

Diarchy in India. 

Nov. 27. U.S.A. Senate refuses to 

ratify Peace Treaty. 
Labour Unrest in England. 

1920. 

Jan. Retirement of Cle- 

mcnceau. 

‘ Triple Alliance * in 
England. 

Aug. 1920 to June 1921. 

Little Entente formed. 

Nov. 15. First Assembly of League 

of Nations at Geneva. 

1921. 

Jan. 17. Briand Prime Minister in 

France. 

N.E.P. in Russia. 

May “ Reparations ” fixed. 

V irth Cabinet in Germany 
Dec. 6. Anglo-Irish Treaty. 

1922. 

15- Poincare Prime Minister 
in France. 

Unemployment in Eng¬ 
land. 

6. Washington Treaty. 

16. Independence of Egypt. 

16. Russo-German Treaty. 

27 


Jan. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

April 


1922. 

Oct. 10. 
13 - 

19. 

20. 

30 - 

Nov. 14. 

1023. 

July 


24. 

3 i. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

28. 

Oct. 2. 

21. 

1924. 

Jan. 21. 
Jan.-Oct. 

Mar. 


Iraq Mandate end(d. 
lurkish Capital at 
Angora. 

Mr. Lloyd-George resigns 
Kemal President of 
Turkish Republic. 
Fascist march on Rome : 
Mussolini Prime Minis¬ 
ter. 

W irth Cabinet resigns. 


French occupy Ruhr 
(July 1925). 

1 reatv of Lausanne. 

Italians occupy Corfu. 

Stresemann Chancellor of 
Germany. 

l’rimo di Rivera Dictator 
of Spain. 

Abyssinia admitted to 
League of Nations. 

Allies leave Constanti¬ 
nople. 

‘ Rhine Republic.’ 

Death of Lenin. 

First Labour Government 
in England. 

Republic in Greece. 

Herriot and Cartel des 
Gauches in power in 
France. 


Great Britain and France 
recognize U.S.S.R. 
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19 - 25 - 

Depression of Trade in 
England. 

Political and financial 
confusion in France. 

Oct. 27. Locarno Treaties. 

1926. 

Germany admitted to 
League of Nations. 

Russo-German Treaty. 

1927. 

Poincar^ resumes office 
and stabilizes franc. 

1928. 

Aug. 27. Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

Zog King of Albania. 

1929. 

Feb. 11. Lateran Treaties. 

‘ Five Year Plan * in 
Russia. 

Financial Crisis in 
USA. 

Death of Stresemann. 


MODERN EUROPE 

1929. 

Trotsky exiled fromRussia. 

Stalin established in 
power. 

1930- 

June Royal dictatorship in 

Roumania. 

Military occupation of 
Germany ends. 

1931 - 

Customs-Union between 
Germany and Austria 
vetoed. 

April 14. Alphonso XIII leaves 

Spain. 

May Failure of Vienna Credit- 

Anstalt. 

June 20. Hoover Moratorium foi 

Debts. 

Aug. Financial Crisis in Eng¬ 

land. 

Statute of Westminster. 
Sept. 19. Japan attacks Manchuria 


I N 1919 there were high hopes that after four years of 
destruction and carnage without a parallel in modern 
history, the world would enter upon a period of gradual 
recovery and prolonged repose. The ‘ Great War,’ it was 

anticipated, would really end war. The two 
two wars decades that ensued provided, on the contrary, 

a period of disillusionment, of disappointment 
and of deterioration—rapidly increasing in velocity. 

Yet the anticipations were not fantastic. For a century 
Europe had been, on the whole, steadily advancing towards 

the realization of liberty and the recognition of 
trhat 1 i s ' nationality. The three Great Empires of Central 

Europe had, it is true, been based upon a 
negation of those principles. The Great War had, however, 
resulted in their overthrow. The peacemakers at Paris re¬ 
drew the frontiers of the European States—old and new—as 
nearly as possible in accord with the principle of nationality. 
It has been reckoned that in 1914 there were 45,000,000 
people living under an alien yoke, and that by 1919 the 
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number was reduced perhaps to 16,000,000. No readjust¬ 
ment of frontier could, indeed, entirely eliminate ethnical 
anomalies, but in 1919 every precaution was taken to protect 
minorities, and the League of Nations was specially charged 
with this duty. Above all, the world was to be made safe for 
‘ democracy,' and democratic governments would, it was 
anticipated, prove much more observant than autocracies of 
the claims of alien subjects. 

For the disappointment that ensued the peacemakers of 
Paris have been held mainly responsible. On the whole, 
unjustly. But two charges against the peacemakers cannot 
be rebutted. One is that they were pedantic in adherence 
to principles, or rather that they relied too much upon 
slogans, such as self-determination,’ ‘ genuinely demo¬ 
cratic,' and so forth. Another is that they passed severe 
sentences without providing the means for executing them. 

Ihings might have turned out very differently had the 
American Senate not failed to honour Mr. Wilson's signature 

the u.s.a. to tlie Peace Treaties, had they not refused to 

join the League of Nations, had they ratified 
the agreement made with France and Great Britain to 


guarantee the former against aggression on the part of 
Germany. Had the U.S.A. been a member of the League 
Italy would not have dared to defy it in respect of Corfu 
or Abyssinia ; the Washington Treaties should have been 
superfluous ; Japan—still allied with England—could hardly 
have attacked China ; Germany and Italy might have secured 
from the League a revision of the Treaty of Versailles with 
as little trouble to themselves and as little disturbance of 

European peace as Kemal secured the revision of the Treaty 
of Lausanne. 

And Russia ? For twenty years after the Bolshevik 
revolution the Allies kept Russia at arm's length. From 1918- 

the u.s.s.r. I 9 20 Great Britain and France made a half¬ 
hearted attempt to support the counter¬ 
revolution in Russia, but the ‘ Red Army,' superbly organized 
by Trotsky, proved too strong for the small body of aristocrats 
who formed the bulk of the ‘ White Armies'; foreign troops 
were withdrawn in the course of 1919, and the Bolshevik 
triumvirate Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin—remained un¬ 
disputed masters of the vast territories included in the Union 
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of Socialist Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.). Lenin and Trotsky 
were convinced that Communism could not be firmly estab¬ 
lished in a ‘ world half capitalist and half communist.' 
Capitalism and its ally imperialism must, therefore, be 
eliminated. To this end the Third Communist International 


(the Comintern) was established in March 1919* 

None of the Great Powers was, in fact, in serious danger 
of a Communist revolution. Nevertheless much of the unrest 


GENERAL 

UNREST 


which in the post-war years manifested itself 
among certain sections of the wage-earners in 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany was 


undoubtedly stimulated by the subterranean activities of the 
Comintern. The Triple Alliance formed between the miners, 
the railwaymen, and the General Iransport Workers Unions 
in England ( 1920 ) was perhaps primarily industrial, but in 
1920 , and still more clearly in the General Strike of 1926 , it 
definitely attempted to substitute ‘ Direct Action for parlia¬ 
mentary methods and to usurp the functions of the State. 
The decisive defeat of the General Strike cleared the air, and 
the supremacy of Parliament has not since then been 
challenged. In Italy and in France Syndicalism—another 
aspect of ‘ Direct Action '—was a more potent force than in 
England. In Italy it was one of several predisposing causes 
of Fascism, though paradoxically Fascism, when organized as 
the' Corporative State,’ contained an element of Syndicalism, 
and, like the latter, involved the supersession of parliamentary 
government. In France, as in Germany, Socialism was proof 
against Communist infection. Nevertheless, until Stalin s 
decisive victory over Trotsky ( 1924 ). the Comintern was 
ceaselessly active in promoting international revolution. Nor 
was it until the formal dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 
that the Soviet Union satisfactorily cleared up its dubious 


association with the Third International. 

That this dualism should have rendered the democratic 


Allies suspicious of the Soviet Union was, if unfortunate, 

perfectly natural. But with all this, the inter- 
EulorE AND national position of the Soviet Union rapidly 

improved from 1922 onwards. In 1922 Germany 
accorded de jure recognition to the Soviet Union, and this 
example was followed by Great Britain and Fiance ( 1924 ). 
by Italy and most of the smaller States of Europe, and finally 
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(m I93 3) by the U.S.A. Russia adhered to the Briand- 

Kellogg Pact m 1928, and in 1934 was at last admitted to the 
League of Nations. 

Meanwhile, significant changes had taken place in Russia 
In 1921 Lenin recognizing the failure of pure Communism, 

domestic adopted a new economic policy (N.E.P.),’ 
n.e.p. virtually conceding, to some extent, the 

principles of private property and private enter- 
pnse, the remuneration of (foreign) capital and a money 
economy In 1928 Stalin who in 1924 had become, on 
Lenin s death, secretary to the Communist Party, launched 
the Five \ ear Plan which started the industrialization of 
Russia. So rapid was its progress that by 1937 a Second 

Plan was completed and a Third was to have been begun in 
1938. b 

In 1923 a new pyramidical constitution, based on peasant 
workers, and regimental councils, came into being and in 
1937 was ' democratized ’ by ' Stalin's Magna Carta.' In 
fact, however, these constitutions were merely the facade of 
government ; the motive power of the whole machine con¬ 
tinued to be vested in the Communist Party. The agricultural 
system was also revolutionized on the basis of collectivization 
—a compromise between nationalization, co-operation and 
individualism. Thus was Russia completely transformed, nor 

has the new Russia failed under the sternest of tests to iustifv 
itself. J J 

To the onlooker of 1919 France appeared to enjoy the 
hegemony over continental Europe. But Frenchmen were 

FRANCE not the less uneasy. Foch had failed at Paris 

to get the Rhine frontier which was in his 
judgment essential to the security of France. The defection 
of the U.S.A. knocked the bottom out of the Guarantee offered 
by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd-George in substitution for the 
Rhine frontier. The more strongly did France press for the 
payment of ‘ Reparations/ at last fixed in 1921 at £6 600 000 
of which France was to get 58 per cent. In 1920 Clemenceau 
had resigned : the Pere a victoire had already become the 
Perd “ Victoire : nor was Briand, who in 1921 had, for the 
seventh time, become Prime Minister, the man to extort 
payment from a fraudulent bankrupt. For a short time, 
under Dr. Wirth and Dr. Rathenau (1921-22), Germany did, 
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seemingly, make some effort at ‘ fulfilment ; but the effort 
did not survive the assassination of Rathenau (1922). 

In the same year Raymond Poincare came into power in 
France. He detested Germany, and suspected England of 

being anxious to make things easy for her 

poincar£ , , » 

best customer. 

When Germany formally defaulted, Poincare, supported 
by Belgium, but opposed by England, occupied the Ruhr 
district, the industrial heart of Germany. The enterprise was 
a failure and in 1925 was abandoned. Nor was the project 
of setting up an independent ‘ Rhineland Republic more 


successful. . , 

Poincare was turned out in May i 9 2 4 » anc ^ 111 I 9 2 5 Bnand 
returned to the Quai D’Orsay. Either as Foreign Secretary or 

Prime Minister he remained in power until his 
trfat?es RN0 death in 1932. Briand was equally anxious to 

promote the security of France and the peace 
of Europe. Accordingly, in conjunction with Gustav Strese- 
mann who in 1923 had come into power in Germany, and with 
Austen Chamberlain, who in 1924 became Foreign Secretary 
in England, he negotiated the Locarno Treaties (1925). 

These treaties were intended as a substitute for the gaps 
which experience had revealed in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy 
and Belgium undertook ‘ collectively and severally ’ to guar¬ 
antee the inviolability of the frontiers between Germany, 
France and Belgium, as defined by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the three Powers mutually agreed not to make war on one 
another. Under the chairmanship of two American bankers 
plans were devised in 1924 and 1930 to enable Germany to 
make some payment on account of ‘ Reparations, and under 
the earlier (Dawes) plan some payments were made largely out 
of loans made to Germany by the U.S.A. and Great Britain. 
Before the second (the Young) plan could come into operation 
the whole world was overtaken by a financial and commercial 

blizzard of unprecedented severity. 

But between the conclusion of the Locarno Treaties and 

this onset there had been amid the political clouds a glimpse 
of blue sky. A treaty had been concluded (on Locarno lines) 
between Russia and Germany in 1926 ; in 1926 Poincare had 
returned to power in France and had succeeded in arresting 
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the alarming fall in the value of the franc by stabilizing it 
at 124 to the £ , the Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg) had been 
recommended (May 1930) to a critical and even sceptical 
Europe ; the Preparatory Commission to promote disarma¬ 
ment had, at long last, actually met, and in 1930 the military 
occupation of Germany was ended. 

But the spell of sunshine did not last. Stresemann died in 
1929 ; Austen Chamberlain retired from official life in the 
same year ; in October an unusually severe financial Grisis 
occurred in New York ; a proposal for a Customs-Union 
between Germany and Austria was strenuously opposed by 
Czechoslovakia, by Italy, and in particular by France, and 
its legality was in September denied by the Hague Court of 
International Justice (though only by a single vote). Selfish 
interests in France were mainly responsible for the with¬ 
drawal of a pioject which might indeed have precipitated an 
Anschluss, but might on the other hand have averted the 
absorption of Austria into Germany. The French financiers 
also refused to sustain the Vienna Credit-Anstalt which failed 
in May 1931. In June President Hoover proposed a Mora¬ 
torium on all inter-State debts \ in August, to the consterna¬ 
tion of the business world, Great Britain reversed the banking 
policy which had made London the financial capital of the 
world and abandoned the Gold Standard. Only the prompt 
and courageous action of King George V in insisting on the 

formation of a National Government averted still graver 
disasters. 

On 19th September 1931 Japan launched an attack upon 
Manchuria, and within six months had established a firm 
hold upon that great province. 

That was the first step towards the political Avernus. 
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THE DESCENT TO AVERNUS 

Cm i f Dates 


I93i- 

April 14. Alphonso XIII leaves 

Spain. 

Statute of Westminster. 

Sept. 19. Japan attacks Manchuria. 

1932. 

Feb. 2. Disarmament Conference 

meets ( J 1111c 8, 1934). 

July 18. Turkey admitted to 

League of Nations. 

Oct. Iraq admitted to League 

of Nations. 

Imperial Economic Con¬ 
ference at Ottawa. 

Great Britain adopts 
Protection. 

1933 - 


Jan. 

3 °- 

A. Hitler Chancellor 

of 



Germany. 


Feb. 

24 - 

Japan, condemned 

by 



League of Nations, 



withdraws. 


J une 


German Enabling .let. 



12. 

World Economic Con- 



ference in London. 


Oct. 

14. 

Germany withdraws from 



Disarmament Con 

fer- 



ence and League 

of 



Nations. 



1934 - 

Jan. Stavisky scandal in 

France. 

Feb. 9. Balkan Pact. 

June 30. Hitler’s ' Clean Up.’ 

July 29. Chancellor Dollfuss mur¬ 
dered. K. von Schus- 
chnigg Chancellor. 


1934 - 

Aug. 2. Death of President Hin- 

denburg. 

19. Hitler’s dictatorship ap¬ 
proved. 

Sept. 18. U.S.S.R. admitted to 

League of Nations. 

Oct. 9. King Alexander of Yugo¬ 
slavia and M. Barthou 
assassinated at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

* 935 - 

Jan. The Saar district votes for 

reunion with Germany. 

Mar. Great Britain’s Rearma¬ 

ment Programme. 

France extends Conscript 
service. 

Germany reintroduces 
Conscription. 

April ‘ Stresa ’ Front. 

May 2. Franco-Soviet Pact. 

J une Naval Agreement between 

Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many. 

Oct. 3. Italy attacks Abyssinia. 

Nov. 18. League of Nations applies 

Sanctions against Italy. 
Peace Ballot in Great 
Britain. 

Dec. Hoare-Laval Peace Plan. 

1936. 

Jan. 20. Death of King George V. 

Mar. 7. Germany occupies de¬ 
militarized Rhineland. 

May 9. Italy annexes Abyssinia. 

July iS. Spanish Civil War. 
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1936. 

July 20. Straits Convention signed 

at Montreux. 

Oct. Rome-Berlin Axis. 

Dec. 11. Edward VIII abdi¬ 
cates. 

1937 - 

May Neville Chamberlain suc¬ 

ceeds Mr. Baldwin as 
Prime Minister. 

Sept. 14. Nyon Agreement. 

1938. 

Mar. 12. Germanyannexes Austria. 

Agitation in Sudeten- 
land. 

Sept. 29. Munich Agreement. 

Oct. 1-10. Germany occupies 

Sudetenland. 


1 939 - 

Feb. 27. 
Mar. 15. 


Great Britain and France 
recognize Franco as 
ruler of Spain. 

Germany occupies Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


23. Germany occupies Memel. 
Mar. 30. Anglo-French pledge to 

Poland ; to Greece and 
Roumania (April 26th). 
April 7. Italy occupies Albania. 

Great Britain adopts 
Conscription. 

Aug. 23. Russo-German Pact. 

Sept. 1. Germany invades Poland. 

3- Great Britain and Franco 
declare war on Ger¬ 
many. 


A FIER Japans attack upon Manchuria the inter- 
national situation rapidly deteriorated. Paradoxically 
however, the League of Nations was afforced by 
the admission of Turkey (July 1933), of Iraq (October) 
and of Russia (September 1934). But this afforcement 

DETERIORA- ™ as m0re than offset b T the withdrawal of 
tion Japan and Germany (1933), and by the de¬ 

fiance with which (1935) Italy met the League's 
condemnation of the attack upon Abyssinia. Another blow 
to recovery was dealt by the failure of the World Economic 
Conference which met in London in June 1933. The Con¬ 
ference, impressively staged, might, it was hoped, find a 
solution for the prevailing chaos in international finance, but 
the proceedings were sabotaged by the attitude of President 
Roosevelt and were in consequence brought abruptly to an 

end. In January Adolf Hitler had come into power in 
Germany. 


The Weimar Constitution represented a genuine attempt 
to establish parliamentary government in republican Germany. 

hitler ^ * a ^ ec *- ^ or ar e the reasons far to seek. 

Assailed from the first by both the extreme 
parties—the co-Prussian militarists and the Communists— 
the Constitution itself smelt too much of the lamp ; it was 
the product not of gradual evolution, but of doctrinaire 
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creation. Parliamentary government, in the complete sense, 
depends for its success upon the party system. That system 
can hardly co-exist with proportional representation which, 
adopted at Weimar, resulted in the return of many groups 
insufficiently coherent to sustain a strong executive. I arlia- 
mentary government also presupposes a politically minded 
electorate, with long experience in local self-government, 
and based upon a reasonable measure of economic stability. 
These conditions did not exist in post-war Germany. 1 hen- 
absence gave a chance to a young Austrian house-painter who, 
lacking means or friends, was endowed with vision and more 
than a modicum of education, enthusiasm and magnetic 


personality. . . . ... ,,,,, 

Having fought in a Bavarian regiment in the \\ orld War, 

Adolph Hitler migrated from Vienna to Munich, worked as 

a house-decorator, joined the Nationalsoziahstische Deutsche 

Arbeiterpartie (Nazis), then consisting of seven members, and 

transformed it into a powerful and menacing organization 

Associated (oddly enough) with General Ludendorf Hitler 

took part (1923) in an abortive rising in Munich, directed 

against the Weimar Government, and on its failure suffered 

a short imprisonment in a fortress. His imprisonment gave 

Hitler the opportunity of thinking out a philosophy of 

politics, and of formulating in Mein Kampf a programme 

(1023-26). By great powers of organization and mob oratory 

he secured for the Nazis a predominant position in the 

Reichstag, and in January i 9 33 

President Hindenburg as Chancellor of the Reich. Fastening 
upon the Communists the crime of burning down the Reich¬ 
stag buildings, Hitler won the support of the alarmed in- 
dustrialists, and then induced the Reichstag to vest absolute 
power in the Chancellor and destroy the Weimar Constitution. 
The rights of the Lande —the old States—were transferred to 
the Reich and put under governors responsible only to the 
Chancellor. Thus did Hitler complete the work of Bismarck 
unify Germany under the heel of Prussia. By a drastic purge 
on aoth June, he struck terror into the hearts of all possible 
rivals or opponents, and when on 2nd August Marshal von 
Hindenburg died, the offices of Reich Chancellor and Reich 
President were promptly united in the person of Adolph 
Hitler. With the help of Dr. Joseph Goebbels the programme 
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of Mein Kampf was then systematically carried through • 
the Gestapo or Secret Police destroyed every vestige of per¬ 
sonal liberty ; education was reorganized on lines designed to 
produce a nation of Nazis ; 6,000,000 unemployed were 

absorbed into the armed forces or munition factories • Jews 
were ruthlessly eliminated ; all who could not prove their 
devotion to the New Order were rounded up into concen¬ 
tration camps ; Germany was rearmed, and page bv page 
the Treaty of Versailles was torn up. 

Nor was Germany the only country to rearm. In 1934 
the Disarmament Conference after sitting for two years finally 

REARMAMENT 

I 935 the British rearmament programme was 
announced, France extended the period of Compulsory 
Service, and Germany reintroduced Conscription. 

Austria was the first country to give a warning of the 
coming storm in Europe. In 1932 Dr. Dollfuss, the leader of 

annexation J he Christian Socialists in Austria, had in the 
of Austria ‘ Fatherland Front ’ united all the conservative 

elements against the Austrian Nazis ; in 1932 
he succeeded to the Chancellorship in 1933, he established 
himself as a dictator, and in February 1934 he inflicted a 
crushing, though far from bloodless, defeat on the Viennese 
Socialists. Whether the Socialists brought this heavy 
chastisement upon themselves or were provoked to insurrec¬ 
tion by the Austrian Fascists is uncertain, but certain it is 
that the conflict cost Dollfuss his life. On 29th July 1934 he 
was foully murdered by the Austrian Nazis. They reaped no 
advantage from their crime. To meet a threat from Berlin, 
Mussolini, the friend and patron of Dollfuss and the protector, 
at that time, of Austria’s independence, sent three divisions 
up to the Brenner. If Hitler was contemplating the immediate 
annexation of Austria he decided to defer it. With Kurt von 
Schuschnigg, the friend of Dollfuss, and successor to his policy, 
Hitler came to an agreement (nth July 1936) by which he 
guaranteed the independence of Austria, though Austria 
‘ acknowledged herself to be a German State 'and Schuschnigg 
imprudently agreed to sanction the existence of Nazi organiza¬ 
tions in Austria. 

French politics were at this time falling into ever deepen¬ 
ing confusion. In January 1934 a Russian Jew, who had 


FRANCE 
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been involved in a number of financial scandals, committed 
suicide in order to avert arrest. The ‘ Stavisky Scandal 

revealed that the French administration—the 
police, the civil service, even the Legislature 
was honeycombed with corruption, and Gaston Doumerge 
(President, 1924-31) was recalled from his retirement to save 
the State.’ But Doumerge’s strong policy raised a suspicion 
that he meant to establish a dictatorship, and after six months 
he was replaced by a much weaker man, M. Flandin, with 
M. Barthou at the Foreign Office. In October 1934 Barthou 
was assassinated at Marseilles along with King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia, the guest of the French Republic. 

Italy, however, though probably as much responsible for 
the crime as the Hungarian assassins who actually perpetrated 

it, escaped censure, owing perhaps to the ripen- 
,rALY ing friendship between M. Laval (Barthou's 

successor) and Mussolini. Italy was at the moment about to 
start her attack on Abyssinia. Haile Selassie, the ruler of 
Abyssinia, invoked the intervention of the League to which, 
on the initiative of Italy, Abyssinia had been admitted, but 
in vain (March 1935). In April Ramsay MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon met Laval and Mussolini and established the 
: stresa Front’ (so called from their rendezvous) with the 
object of restraining the threatened attack of Hitler upon 
Austria. But in June France was dismayed to learn that 
Great Britain, without notifying her Stresa allies, had con¬ 
cluded with Germany an agreement for the limitation of naval 
armaments. In October Mussolini, convinced by the con¬ 
versations at Stresa that neither England nor France was 
seriously concerned about Abyssinia, and not deterred by the 
condemnation of Italy pronounced, at the instance of the two 
Western Democracies, at Geneva, launched his attack upon 
Haile Selassie. 

Although the League of Nations promptly passed a sen¬ 
tence of outlawry (‘ Sanctions ’) against Italy, it soon became 

obvious that the responsibility for enforcing 
the sentence would fall solely upon Great 
Britain. In December Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare (British 
Foreign Minister) agreed to propose to the belligerents a 
compromise which would have saved Mussolini s honour and 
Haile Selassie’s throne. The plan went awry ; it was, perhaps 
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by Laval s calculated indiscretion,’ prematurely disclosed 
and Sir Samuel Hoare was sacrificed to the clamour which 
the disclosure aroused in England. The sole beneficiary was 
Hitler, who on 7th March 1936 occupied the demilitarized 
Rhineland. It is now known that if France and England had 
’called Hitler’s bluff' Germany would have withdrawn 
Hitler’s bluff was not called ; England and France acquiesced 
m his flagrant violation of the Locarno Treaty. Hitler had 
won the first round. In May Italy annexed Abyssinia • in 
July ' Sanctions ’ were formally lifted ; in October Italy 
formed with Germany the Rome-Bcrlin Axis. * J 

In the previous July a rehearsal of the Kuropean tragedy 
had begun in Spain. Unable or unwilling to follow the 

example of Portugal, where in 1028 S il r/ ir imri 
the Spanish , 1 y L 111 A 9 zo oaiazar had 

vortex set up a dictatorship conspicuously beneficent 

and unaggressive, Spain was falling into dire 
confusion. The Spanish Parliament was dominated by gangs 
of politicians as corrupt as they were inefficient ; Morocco 
was a running sore, and in 1923 Primo di Rivera, supported 
by the army, set up a monarchical Dictatorship. During the 
next six years he regenerated his country : he crushed the 
urban Communists ; he resisted the Separatist movement of 
which Barcelona—always disaffected—was the centre ; he en¬ 
couraged agriculture ; he restored the financial and industrial 
equilibrium ; and delivered Spain from the millstone which 
Morocco had so long threatened to hang round her neck 
But in 1930 King Alphonso XIII weakly dismissed his loyal 
but dictatorial minister, whose reforms had aroused the 
hostility of the all-powerful army. The dismissal of Primo 
di Rivera sealed the fate of the monarchy, and in 1931 
King Alphonso preferred to leave Spain rather than plunge 
his country into civil war. 


Civil war, however, was only deferred. It broke out in 
1936 and raged until 1939. The issue was somewhat con¬ 
fused ; but General Francisco Franco, a distinguished soldier 
who, having done some good service in Morocco, had in 1935 
returned to Spain at the head of a large body of Moorish 
troops and legionaries, had by 1939 gradually overcome the 
resistance of the parliamentary republicans. To Franco’s 
victory Mussolini claimed to have contributed 100,000 Italians, 
completely equipped and including a large air force. Germany 
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made a similar if smaller contribution. To the Republicans 
Soviet Russia gave all possible support. France and Great 
Britain persevered to the end, despite the pressure of their 
respective socialists, and despite some impudent submarine 
attacks upon British ships, in a policy of non-intervention. 

As no one dared to confess to the ownership of the offend¬ 
ing submarines, an agreement, signed at Nyon sufficed to 
put an abrupt end to these attacks. Both France and 
England were, in truth, desperately anxious to prevent the 
extension of the area of the conflict. They succeeded ; but 
only for a time. In the interval there was one symptom of 

sanity in a mad world. , 

Between 1923 and his death in November 1938 Kcmal 

Atatiirk accomplished for new Turkey a work to which there 

are few parallels in modern history. Under 
his rule Turkey was literally reborn. Upon the 
new nation which he created on Asiatic soil he 
imposed a wholly new culture. In government, in agriculture, 
trade industry, law, education, social customs (notably those 
affecting women), central and local administration sanitation 
and public health, and indeed in every conceivable respect 
the Ghazi transformed Turkey. To Turkish foreign policy e 
gave a new orientation : Turkey was admitted to the League 
of Nations in 1932, negotiated a Balkan Pact in 1934. and 
concluded an agreement with Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan in 
iotb But the crown of Kemal’s diplomatic activities was the 
negotiation of the Straits Convention at Montreux (i 9 35 ) ; 
By a procedure strictly ‘ correct ' Turkey regained the right 
to fortify the narrow Straits and for the first time since 1833 

became entirely mistress in her own house. 1 

The new Turkey will, we may hope, contribute an element 

of stability to the new world. But the most important 

elements have for long past been the United 
Slates of America and the British Empire and 
Commonwealth. Of the former little may be 
said in a sketch of the evolution of Europe. 
The position of the latter is more pertinent to the present 

In the years immediately following the Paris Conference 

1 For details cf. Marriott : The Eastern Question (4th ed. I 94 °)> 
PP- 559-575- 
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the infelicitous slogan ' Self-Determination ’ did not leave the 
British Empire unaffected. A rebellion had broken out in 
Southern Ireland in 1917. and, though promptly crushed it 
was followed by an outbreak which from 1919-21 assumed the 
aspect of civil war. A deferred Home Rule Act passed in 1020 
provided for the setting up of subordinate parliaments in 

r \t *1 i t - ^ six predominantly Protestant 

counties of Northern Ireland reluctantly accepted the scheme 

and with considerable success have continued to work it 
while retaining their representation in the United Kingdom 
Parliament. Southern Ireland repudiated the offer, and 
continued to fight for independence. Savage outrages upon 
the persons and properties of loyalists evoked reprisals which 
greatly shocked the sensibilities of Britons, nor could 60,000 
British troops reduce Southern Ireland to submission. War- 
wearied Britain surrendered : in 1921 a ‘ treaty ' conceded to 
Ireland full ‘ Dominion Status.’ Ulster exercised the option 
to ‘ contract out ’ of the Treaty. Southern Ireland has con¬ 
sistently broken its conditions, and by declaring its neutrality 
in the Second World War, and in other ways, has virtually 
seceded from the British Empire and materially assisted the 
German U-boat campaign. 

Egyptian nationalists also hoisted the flag of ' Self- 
Determination ' and raised an insurrection against the British 
egypt Protectorate. The insurrection was easily 

suppressed, but in 1922 Great Britain deter¬ 
mined the Protectorate, and, subject to certain reservations, 
declared Egypt to be an ‘ independent Sovereign State ' 
under its own King. Not, however, until 1938 did Egypt 
agree by Treaty to accept the continued presence of a 
British garrison to guard the Suez Canal and (virtually) to 
guarantee Egypt against foreign aggression. The value of 
that guarantee has been demonstrated in the present war 
( 1943 ). 


Indian ‘ nationalism ’ is entirely the product of the 
beneficent policy pursued for a century in India by the 
India British Government. On its more violent side 

it was, however, greatly stimulated by the 
events of the First World War and by the widespread agita¬ 
tion for ‘ Self-Determination ’ ensuing thereon. Since the 
war England has made repeated efforts, by Commissions 
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and Enquiries, by legislation (in 1919 and 1935), and by 
administration, to meet every reasonable, and many un¬ 
reasonable, demands made by Indian ‘ nationalists. But all 
those efforts have been frustrated by the intransigence of the 

extremists and a deadlock continues. 

Far different is the story of the relations between Great 
Britain and her self-governing Dominions. Not that the 

latter were wholly unaffected by the atmo¬ 
sphere that prevailed at and after the Paris 
Conference. The status of Nationhood 
claimed at Paris was, however, promptly conceded by the 
1 Mother Country,’ and embodied in the historic Report 
of 1926 and by legislation (so far as legislation could 
do it) by the Statute of Westminster (1931)- Statute, 

instead of paving the way (as many feared) to Dominion 
independence, demonstrated its cohesive foice during the 
Abdication Crisis in December 1936. A determined effort 
was also made to meet the fiscal views of the Dominions by 
the Budget of 1932, by the Imperial Economic Conference 
which met at Ottawa in the autumn of the same 

year 

The British Empire, then, has, with the United States of 
America, stood for stability in an unstable world. Those 
great Powers still stand for it. The hope is that when the 
battle of the nations has been fought out and crowned by a 
just and lasting Peace, their efforts to evolve order out of 
chaos may be seconded by Russia and by a liberated China. 

Meanwhile the world is still involved in a mighty conflict 
between the powers of darkness and light. To the proximate 
causes of that conflict brief reference must now, after this 

digression, be made. 

On 12th February 1936 Hitler summoned Dr. Schuschmgg, 
the Austrian Chancellor, to Berchtesgaden, and in an 4 agon¬ 
izing ’ interview inflicted moral and mental 
annexation torture upon his inoffensive and sensitive 

victim. Hitler then revealed himself as a bully 

and a cad if not a maniac. 1 Poor Sclnischnigg, reduced 
to a condition of complete collapse by the violence of his 
tormentor, agreed to hand over the control of domestic affairs 

1 A vivid description of this interview is in Fallen Bastions ( 1939 ). 
chapter xx. by G. E. R. Gedye. 
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to Dr. Seyss-Inquart, the leader of the Austrian Nazis, and 
to conduct foreign affairs under Hitler's own dictation. 

On his return to Vienna, however, Schuschnigg ordered a 
p ebiscite to be taken on 13th March on the whole question 
of Austrian independence. This order aroused uncontrollable 
fury in Hitler. On 12th March he sent a German army into 
Austria, and on the 14th he himself drove through the be- 
flagged streets of Vienna to receive the plaudits due from the 
populace to their deliverer. 1 It may well be that ten years 
earlier the Austrians would have welcomed an Anschluss 
with republican Germany. The plebiscite, which approved 
it on 10th April, was a pure farce. Austria ceased, after its 
annexation, to be even a province of the Reich : ’ like the 
rest of Germany it was cut up into districts. 

After Austria, Czechoslovakia. The surrender of Aus¬ 
tria exposed the llank of Bohemia, but its northern 

czecho- frontier, naturally almost impregnable, and 

SLOVAKIA also scientifically fortified, still formed both 

the strongest bastion of Central Europe and 
the most formidable obstacle to Hitler’s domination of the 
Balkans. Between the Czechs and Germans in Bohemia 
there had, however, long been friction. How far the 
existing agitation among the Bohemian Germans was 
spontaneous is disputable ; that it was stimulated by 
Hitler as a prelude to annexation is certain. Nor could 
there be much doubt as to Hitler’s intentions. Russia 
and France were pledged to the assistance of Czecho¬ 
slovakia ; Great Britain, though unpledged, and still averse 
to any co-operation with Russia, had made it clear that she 
would act with France. But neither France nor England 
was prepared for war, and made desperate efforts to avert it 
Twice in September 1938 Mr. Chamberlain flew to Germany 
for personal interviews with Hitler, and on 30th September 
when war seemed inevitable, Mr. Chamberlain with M* 
Daladier, Prime Minister of France, and Mussolini, met Hitler 
at Munich and reached a solemn agreement with the Fiihrer 

The whole world acclaimed the British Prime Minister as an 
heroic peacemaker. 

There was no peace. Hitler soon threw off the last 
remnant of his mask. Czechoslovakia suffered the fate 

1 Of Dr. Schuschnigg nothing more has been heard. 
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of Austria. In October Germany occupied the Bohemian 
Sudetenland ; the Poles seized Teschen ; the Magyars also got 
a share of the booty, but the bulk, Bohemia and Moravia, of 
course, went to Germany. On 15th March 1939 the German 
Fiihrer himself made a triumphal entry into Prague. Czecho¬ 
slovakia had ceased to exist. 

After Czechoslovakia, Memel, which was surrendered to 
Germany without a struggle by Lithuania—on 23rd March. 

After Memel, Poland. On Hitler s demand for 
memel restoration of Dantzic and the I olish 

CorridorMr. Chamberlain announced that Great Britain 
would, in the event of a German attack, give Poland all 

the support in her power, and similar pledges 
were given to Greece and Roumania. France 

joined in these pledges. _ . . 

What were such pledges worth? On Good Friday (7th 

April 1030) Italy suddenly swooped down upon Albania and 
occupied it with 100,000 men. This was a direct threat to 
Greece but the execution of it was deferred until I 94 1 * . 

The rapid sequence of tragic events at last convinced 
England that Russia held the key of the situation and that it 

was expedient to make an agreement with 

Britain AND her. Negotiations to that end were earned 
kussia on at Moscow throughout the spring ana 

summer of 1939. But Marshal Stalin was only playing 
with England. On 23rd August the world learned with 
amazement that the Soviet Union had concluded a Non¬ 
aggression Pact with Germany. Great Britain and France 

had been completely fooled by Marshal Stalin. W as Marsha 
Stalin fooled by Hitler ? Or Hitler by Stalin ? Some day 

perhaps the world will learn. . 

Meanwhile there is no obscurity about the immediate 

SCq Hitler was free to attack Poland without fear of a war on 
two fronts. He attacked it at dawn on 1st September. On 
3rd September Great Britain and France declared war on 
Germany, but direct help to Poland neither could give 
japan announced its neutrality on 4th September. I y 
had already declared that she would take no initiative m 

military operations. , . 

Thus the Second World War began. It still (1944) ^S 63 ' 
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But the conditions have already vastly changed. Poland, 
after an heroic but vain resistance, was annihilated, and Hitler 
shared the booty with Stalin. For a time. But in 1941 the 
partitioned fell out. Meanwhile Hitler had occupied Denmark 
and Norway, Holland and Belgium ; France collapsed at 
the first blows of Germany (May-June 1940) ; the British 
Empire fought on alone and not only frustrated the threat¬ 
ened invasion of the homeland, but achieved an almost 
miraculous victory over Germany in the air. 

But the story of the Second World War cannot be written 
until it has been fought to a finish with results that only the 
future can reveal. The present narrative must be content 
to record the outbreak of a war clearly destined to affect 
profoundly the whole future of mankind. 1 

1 It is being told in instalments (down to date 1943) by P. P. Graves 
in Hutchinson s Quarterly Record of the War, and in brief outline down 
to 1943 in Marriott : History of Europe, 1815-1939, 4th ed., Methuen 

1944 - 
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